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This is the 13th annual report to Congress on federally funded education 
programs and the fourth such report submitted by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. The Annual Evaluation Report responds to Congressional mandates 
In Section 417(a) of the General Education Provisions Act (GEPA), In Section 
1246 of the Education Amendments of 1978, and In Section 1305 of the Educa¬ 
tion Amendments of 1980. 

The Planning and Evaluation Service In the Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation, has revised the report's format this year to make It more 
reponslve to the requirements of those mandates. The new format Is keyed 
to the specific reporting requirements listed In GEPA. Particular effort 
has gone also to reducing the size of the report by focusing on current 
Information about program operations and evaluation, and to Improving the 
editorial quality of the report. These changes should make the report more 
useful to Its Intended audience In the Congress and In the Department of 
Education. 

The three major sections of the new format are as follows: 

I. Program Profile , which Includes legislation, recent funding his¬ 
tory, program purpose, eligibility, required assurances, distribution for¬ 
mula, and other pertinent Information on requirements for participation; 

II. Response to GEPA 417(a) , which contains the major sections of 
Information specified inthe 'mandate* Part A Identifies program goals and 
objectives which pertained In fiscal year 1983 to the Implementation of 
legislative purposes. Part 8, on progress and accomplishments, shows how 
the program was Implementing goals and objectives In terms of delivery of 
funds and services. Part C, on costs, benefits and effectiveness, summa¬ 
rizes what we know from recent evaluations and analyses about how well 
program funds and services were reaching Intended beneficiaries and about 
the effect of those funds and services. Part D, on plans for program 
Improvement and recommendations for legislation, describes the plans of 
program offices to Improve program operations, and the legislative Initia¬ 
tives of the Administration regarding that program. Part E, on supporting 
studies and analyses, lists studies of current relevance which support 
the findings reported In Part C. Finally, Part F provides available data 
on program participants and program effectiveness by sex, age, and race 
of beneficiaries; 

III. Response to GEPA 417(b ), which contains summary Information on 
evaluation contracts Tn effect during the fiscal year of the report. 


The 6EPA mandate refers to "applicable programs as the subject of the 
report. Program consolidation, reorganization, and termination of author¬ 
ization or appropriations, have made more difficult than ever this year 
the definition of an "applicable program" for purposes of reporting. 
Nonetheless, we began once again with the all-purpose table of programs 
prepared by the Budget Service, as our basic source. As the report 
developed during fiscal year 1983, we eliminated a few chapters for 
programs which had neither received appropriations for that year nor had 
grantee projects operating In the field. We also added a chapter on 
programs which the Congress had consolidated In 1981 under the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act, but which kept alive their Identity 
and activities through the Secretary's Discretionary Fund established 
under that legislation, 


I would appreciate further suggestions on making the report still more use¬ 
ful to you In your work. Please direct your comments to Edward Glassman, 
Policy Analysis Coordinator in Planning and Evaluation Service, at 
(202) 472-9235 or at the address below. 
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Gary l. Bauer 

Deputy Under Secretary for 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation 


For copies while our limited 

supply lasts, contact: Mr. Edward B. Glassman 

Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation 

Planning and Evaluation Service 

Room 3127, FOR-6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, O.C. 20202 
(202) 472-9235 
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and Improvement Act of 1981 


radlately after the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
-IA) became law, the Department of Educatfon staff prepared a number of 
jdles and analyses related to the provisions of that Act. Those studies, 
winning In fiscal year 1982, focused on the Issues that had been debated 
'Ing enactment of the law, and on the planning for and Implementation of 
» programs under Chapters 1 and 2 of the ECIA. During fiscal year 1983, 
s findings of several studies and analyses of those programs became avail- 
le, as did Information on the first full year of operation of programs 
ler the Secretary's Discretionary Fund established by Chapter 2 of the 
IA. 

sues about Chapter I (and Title I) Include the numbers of students being 
rved, how they and their schools are selected, the nature of services 
:etved by public and private school students, and the effectiveness of 
Dse services. The first year of the block grant called attention to 
sues about funds distribution and use. Similar issues pertain to the 
"st year of the operations of the Secretary's Discretionary Fund. 

jhllghtsof findings about these Issues are Included below while the 
jarate program chapters In the Annual Evaluation Report discuss each 
more detail. 

. Findings of Analyses on Chapter 1 (see Report Chapter 101) 
o About students and services 


- Data from the States describing their FY 1982 Part A programs showed 
(a) slight declines In students served, (b) emphasis on students In 
grades 1 through 6 (69% of the students served), and (c) emphasis on 
reading (70% of all participants got reading Instruction); 

- Districts reported using varying eligibility definitions and student 
selection procedures, with 44 percent of districts serving all 
eligible public school students; 

- 45 percent of the Nation's school districts had private school 
students residing in Title I (Chapter 1) attendance areas; 56 percent 
of them served the private school students In Title I; 

- Local educators used varying instructional approaches but mostly 
pulled students from their regular classes for Title 1 activities, 
but use of In-class approaches was Increasing; 

- Local educators perceived the same flexibility In Chapter 1 for 
selecting schools as previously In Title I (although many of those 
who noted more flexibility also complained about It). 




- Three-year data from school years 1979-80 through 1981-82 showed 
modest reading and mathematics achievement gains in nearly all grades 
2 through 12 each year. 

II. Findings from Analyses on Chapter 2 (see Report Chapter 104) 
o About the distribution of funds 

- Oata from State applications showed States reserving 19% for State 
use, of which 13% (2% of the total) was used for administration, 7% 
for basic skills, 74% for education improvement and support, and 6% 
for special projects; 

- States allocated funds to districts by formula and through State-run 
competitions resulting In funding increases to two-thirds of the 
Nation's districts; 

- Of the Nation's largest 28 districts and cities, 12 received more 
funds under the block grant than under the previous programs, and 16 
received less. The funding losses ranged from .03 of one percent to 
1.8% of operating budgets. 

o About districts' uses of the funds 


- Thirty-three States reported to the Department about their districts 1 
uses of the block grant funds. Their data showed 85% of the funds 
being used for education improvement and support, 6% for basic 
skills, and 9% for special projects. 

- The American Association of School Administrators reported that 
15 percent or more of the 1125 districts responding to Its 

survey were using their block grant funds for teacher salaries, 
staff training, audiovisual equipment, computer hardware and soft¬ 
ware, and books or materials. 


In ' . F . 1nd1n 9 s abt >u . t the Secretary's Discr e tionary Fund (see Report Chapter 119 ) 
° l fe - Secretar X! . s Di scretion ary Program assisted programs of four types: 
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OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



o Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
(ECIA) was implemented nationwide for the first time In school year 
1932-83, replacing the antecedent Title I, ESEA. Final regulations 
and non regulatory guidance were published (Section II.B below). 

o Study of State Management Practices under Title I was completed (II.C). 

o Description of District Practices study was completed (II.C). 

o (Jh November 18, 1983, Congress passed the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 Technical Amendments, to Improve the implementa¬ 
tion of ECIA. 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(liCIA) of 1981, enacted as part of Subtitle 0 of Title V of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35 (Expires September 30, 1987). 


Funding Since 1979: 


Total 

Fiscal Year: Authorization 


Total 

Appropriation : 


Appropriations 
for LEA Grants: 1/ 


1979 

$ 5,680,447 

1980 

6,291 ,969 

1981 

7,047,423 

1982 

3,480,000 

1983 

3,480,000 


,238 

$ 3,228,382 

,913 

3,215,343 

,325 

3,104,317 

,00D 

3,160,394 

,000 

3,200,394 


,000 $ 2,776,577,501 
,000 2,633,0D0,000 
,000 2,611,386,972 
,000 2,562,753,163 
,000 2,727,587,568 


Purpose : To provide financial assistance to local educational agencies 
(LEAs) to meet the special needs of educationally deprived children. 


Eligible Recipients : Chapter 1 provides formula grants to LEAs. Chapter 1 
also makes payments to State educational agencies (SEAs) for administration 
and for State-operated programs, to the outlying territories, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of Indian children. 


Eligible Beneficiaries: Chapter 1 provides services to educationally depri¬ 
ved chi 1 dren residing In school attendance areas with high concentrations 
or numbers of children from low-income families. Comparable services must 
be provided to educationally deprived children who live in eligible attendance 
areas but who attend private schools. 


Chapter 1 Formula : The Department calculates county allocations based on a 
formula which takes Into account, among other things, the numbers of 5-17 
year old children In low-income families and the average State per-pupll 
pynpnd t.urp* SRAs nrov de su -cou v a c n to L As. 
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o Projects will be evaluated in terms of their effectiveness. 

o Provision for services to educationally deprived children attending 
private elementary and secondary schools will be made. 

o Records and information necessary for fiscal audit and program evalua¬ 
tion will be maintained. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives : 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 

program were as follows: 

o Publish program regulations. 

o Provide nonregulatory guidance which increases State and local flexi¬ 
bility in the design, Implementation, and administration of programs. 

o Establish a program to assist State and local educational agencies in 
Improving the quality and cost-effectiveness of their Chapter 1 pro¬ 
jects. 

o Develop procedures for collecting participation and evaluation Informa¬ 
tion from SEAs. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

0 ^illations for Chapter 1, ECIA were published on November 19, 

1 UU y ThA AA AI I 1 a ♦ * AA a a a f 1 . • A 1- t- ^ ; _ * . _ Am. 
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Agencies in Administering Federal Financial Assistance to Local 
Educational Agencies for Projects Designed to Meet the Special 
Educational Needs of Educationally Deprived Children Under Chapter 1 
..." was disseminated. The interpretations and policies contained 
In this document are binding on!y on officials of the U.S. Department 
of Education. SEAs are encouraged to develop alternative approaches 
to providing compensatory educational services that may be more in 
keeping with local needs and circumstances, so long as they are not 
inconsistent with the Chapter I statute and regulations. 

o Under the "Secretary's Initiative to Improve the Quality of ECIA, 
Chapter 1 Projects," a new program of competitive grants was begun 
to provide assistance to SEAs in expanding or developing activities 
to Identify, validate, disseminate, or implement program improvement 
strategies. In FY 1983, the Department made 21 grant awards, total¬ 
ling $1,048 million. 

o In August 1983, the Department published a form for use by States 
in reporting Chapter 1 student and staff counts and student achieve¬ 
ment information. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : The most recent data about this program are from school 
year 1981-82. In that year, approximately $2.5 billion were distributed 
to about 14,000 eliglhle school districts. States reported serving 
approximately 4,670,000 public school students and 184,000 private 
school students during the regular school term, and 187,000 students 
during the summer. Grade levels served ranged from prekindergarten 
(less than one percent of those served) through 12th grade (about one 
percent of the children served); 69 percent of the children receiving 
Title I services were in grades one through six. 

Declines of roughly 12 percent were indicated in the numbers of public 
school students served in Title I between 1978 and 1981. A similar de¬ 
cline was noted in the number of private school students served. The 
nature and intensity of services provided to private school participants 
were generally comparable to those received by public school students (E.l 

As reported by 40 States, 54 percent of Title I participants in 1981-82 
were white, 32 percent were black, 11 percent were Hispanic, one percent 
were American indian/Alaskan Native and one and a half percent were 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (E.l). 

Types of Benefits Provided : In school year 1981-82, 70 percent of all 
program participants 7eceTved compensatory instruction in reading, and 
42 percent received supplementary mathematics instruction (E.l), Other 
major instructional service areas Included language arts (20 percent 
f the s dents), imited English and English as a second lan ua e (11 


instruction a^week,^ tf Si Sts 

Local project funds supported '“ Ich qU M 

valent staff ,1*“) «d » additional 18,000 pos- 

percent were teachers or teacher «i*sj «n ^ MS provided for 

Itast Swoo^rS, of 'hich B4 percent «re teachers or teacher 

aides. 

prnnram Admin 1 strati ext: Two ™ajor studies have recently been completed 
which describe local and State administration of Title I. 

fha ftocrri ptinn of District practices study (E.2) found: 

o Oistricts used widely varying definitions and proceAires for select¬ 
ing students to receive program services -- 44 percent of ° ,s 
tricts sampled reported serving all eligible students, with small 
districts more likely to serve all eligible students than large 
districts. 

o The predominant instructional setting was a pull-out program, but 
the use of in-class instruction was increasing — 30 percent ol the 
districts used an in-class approach for at least some of their 
services. 


o Title 1 Directors reported that 81 percent of the districts' Parent 
Advisory Councils (PACs) advised local administrators on program 
planning, implementation, or evaluation. However, for each of 
these areas, a substantial number of PACs (at least 19 percent) 
gave no input. Requirements related to PACs were viewed by Title I 
Directors as among the most burdensome and least necessary. 


o Few districts reported any difficulty in meeting Title I's main¬ 
tenance of effort, comparability, or excess cost provisions. A 
large proportion of Title I Directors were generally favorable to 
Chapter 1 1 s revised funds allocation requirements. 


o Over half the district administrators believed that Chapter 1 afford¬ 
ed the same flexibility In selecting schools as did Title I; however, 
a similar percentage were concerned that relaxed school selection 
requirements would make it more difficult to target services effec¬ 
tively. 


o Phase III of the Description of District Practices study was com¬ 
pleted on September 30', 1$83. Detailed descriptions of solutions 
to problems faced by local school officials operating Chapter 1, 
ECIA programs t*re developed. These materials focus on: describing 
useful strategies for serving nonpublic and secondary school students, 


lull I 
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as for compliance. Program quality monitoring included such activi¬ 
ties as classroom observation, teacher interviews, and reviews of 
evaluation findings. The "quality-oriented" States intended to con¬ 
tinue about the same level of monitoring under Chapter I, even in 
light of fewer Federal requirements; however, monitoring activities 
would be affected by any funding level changes. 


o Twenty-two States made rules, generally designed to help districts 
implement quality programs. Districts had difficulty differentiating 
State rules from Federal rules. 


o Nineteen States reported a reduction in paperwork as a result of going 
to a three-year application cycle. Linder Chapter 1, State coordina¬ 
tors thought they could streamline the application approval process, 
for instance, by developing consolidated program applications. 

o A majority of State coordinators said that evaluation data were Im¬ 
portant to improve programs, and they encouraged their districts to 
use evaluation results. Approximately 30 Coordinators planned to 
continue using the Title I Evaluation and Reporting System (TIERS), 
though possibly in a modified form, to collect Chapter 1 information. 

Program Effectiveness : Based on the results of student achievement test¬ 
ingState's re 'portecT the following results in reading; 


Table 1 


1981-82 Title I Reading Achievement Results 
for Students Tested on a Full-Year Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 


Weighted 


Grade 

Number 

Tested 

Normal 

Curve Equiva 

lent 

Percentile 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

Pretest 

Posttest 

2 

91,464 

37.7 

39.0 

1.4 

28 

30 

3 

107,891 

34.2 

36.4 

2.2 

23 

26 

4 

108,376 

34.7 

37.4 

2.7 

23 

28 

5 

113,194 

34.9 

38.2 

3.4 

24 

29 

6 

95,646 

35.4 

38.7 

3.3 

24 

30 

7 

64,161 

34.9 

37.4 

2.5 

24 

28 

8 

57,938 

34.5 

37.7 

3.2 

23 

28 

9 

31,644 

33.4 

35.8 

2.4 

22 

25 

10 

12,473 

31.2 

32.0 

.9 

19 

20 

11 

10,567 

30.6 

31.2 

.6 

18 

19 

12 

7,385 

29.0 

3D.6 

1.6 

16 

18 


Weighted Normal Curve Equivalent Percentile, 
Number 


252,404 

238,607 

229,700 

215,766 

180,989 

132,655 

101,807 

55,431 

28,851 

15,250 

8.14B 


Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

31.3 

39.8 

8.5 

31.6 

38.4 

6.8 

31.5 

37.8 

6.3 

31.5 

37.8 

6.3 

31.8 

37.6 

5.7 

31.4 

36.1 

4.8 

31.2 

35.8 

4.6 

31.3 

35.9 

4.6 

30.7 

34.7 

4.0 

28.5 

32.2 

3.7 

26.3 

31.1 

4.8 


Source: 1981-82 State Performance Reports 

States reported the following results based on student mathematics 
achievement testing: 


Table 3 

1981-82 Title 1 Mathematics Result.s 
for Students Tested on a Full-Year Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 


Weighted 

Number Normal Curve Equivalent 
Tested Pretest Posttest Gain 


Percentile 
Pretest Posttest 


2 

51,093 

39.6 

42.7 

3.0 

31 

36 

3 

65,626 

37.3 

40.6 

3.3 

27 

33 

4 

64,180 

38.2 

40.8 

2.6 

29 

33 

5 

68,596 

38.0 

41.8 

3.8 

28 

35 

6 

63,949 

37.5 

41.8 

4.3 

28 

35 

7 

41,735 

36.1 

39.1 

3.0 

26 

30 

8 

36,696 

36.6 

39.8 

3.2 

26 

31 

9 

21,385 

36.4 

37.6 

1.2 

26 

28 

10 

7,806 

34.6 

34.8 

.2 

23 

24 

11 

6,764 

35.8 

36.4 

.6 

26 

26 

12 

4,507 

33.3 

33.9 

.6 

21 

22 



1981-82 Title I Mathematics Achievement Results 
for Students Tested on a Fall-Spring Schedule 
(Based on data from 47 States) 


Grade 

Weighted 

Number 

Tested 

Normal 

Curve Equivalent 

Percentile 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

Pretest 

Posttest 

2 

91,569 

32.7 

44.5 

11.9 

20 

40 

3 

106,286 

32.4 

41.4 

9.0 

20 

34 

4 

115,586 

31.7 

41.6 

9.9 

19 

35 

5 

116,045 

32.9 

41.3 

8.3 

21 

34 

6 

98,710 

32.9 

40.9 

8.0 

21 

33 

7 

70,787 

33.7 

39.5 

5.8 

22 

31 

8 

54,156 

33.8 

39.5 

5.7 

22 

31 

9 

26,247 

32.7 

40.0 

7.2 

19 

31 

10 

11,136 

33.8 

39.8 

6.0 

22 

31 

11 

5,941 

31.3 

37.0 

5.8 

19 

27 

12 

3,155 

32.1 

37.2 

5.2 

20 

27 


Source: 1981-82 State Performance Reports 

For school year 1981-82 : 

o In reading, the "average" Title 1 elementary student was at about 
the 24th percentile when selected to participate in the program 
based on a full-year test cycle (usual)y spring-spring testing). 

o In reading, the "average" Title I student performed at the 19th per¬ 
centile when selected for participation based on a fall-spring cycle. 

o In mathematics, the "average" Title I elementary student was at the 
28th percentile when selected on a full-year cycle. 

o In mathematics, the "average" Title I student performed at the 20th 
percentile when selected on a fall-spring cycle. 

o Students selected on a fall-spring cycle appeared at pretesting to 
score consistently below those selected on an annual cycle. However, 
by spring posttesting, the scores of both groups were comparable. 

For school years 1979-80 through 1981-82 : 

o In each of the three years, modest reading achievement gains were found 
in nearly al 1 grades. 


o Modest mathematics achievement gains were also found in nearly all grad 




o Mull in and Summers (£.4), in a review of 47 studies of compensatory 
education through the 1970's, published findings similar to those 
reported by SEAs and by other ED studies, such as the "Sustaining 
Effects Study." Overall, they claimed that: "programs have a 
positive, though small, effect on the achievement of disadvantaged 
students 1 '; most results are overstated due to methodological errors; 
gains appear to be greater in earl ler years (though they are general ly 
not sustained); and, gains are not consistently associated with 
either dollars spent or with the application of any single educational 
approach. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

The Administration has proposed legislation to permit LEAs and States 
to Implement Chapter 1 as a voucher program. Parents of educationally 
disadvantaged children selected for participation would receive a voucher 
to provide for participation of the child in compensatory education pro¬ 
grams in the school district, in private schools, or in public schools 
outside the district. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 

1. State Performance Reports, 1979-80 through 1981-82. 

Ia. ESEA Title 1 Grants to Local Education Agencies -- A Summary of State 
Reports for 1979-80, 1980-81 and 1981-82, U.S. Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation, Washington O.C., 
October, 1983. 

2. Local Operation of Title I, ESEA 1976 - 1982: A Resource Book, 
Advanced Technology, Washington D.C., June 1983. (Summary report of 
Phases I and II of the "Description of District Practices" study). 

2a, Summary Report on Phase III of the District Practices Study, 
Advanced Technology, Washington O.C., September, 1983. 

3. A Study of State Management Practices: Looking Back at Title I 
and Toward Chapter 1, American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, 
California, August 1982. 

4. Mullin, Stephen P., and Summers, Anita A. "Is More Better? The 

Effectiveness of Spending on Compensatory Education." Phi Oelta 
Kappan , January 1983, pp. 339-347. - 




Act, which were enacted on November 1ft, 19ft3, mandated a new "National 
Assessment of Compensatory Education." The National Institute of 
Education will manage this activity, which will both examine educational 
effects of compensatory education programs on participating children as 
well as develop a national profile of Chapter 1 programs. Interim reports 
are due to the Congress in January and July of 1986, with a final report 
due in January, 1987. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: John Staehle, (202) 245-3081 

Program studies: Robert Stonehill, (202) 245-9401 


Notes 

1/ Excludes Special Incentive Grants and State-operated programs 
(which include the Migrant Education Program, the Program for 
Neglected or Delinquent, and the Chapter 1 Handicapped Program). 


Highlights : 

0 New legislation proposed to reduce the time period for children to be 
counted as "formerly migratory" (section II.0. below). 

0 New regulations proposed to better focus the Chapter 1 Migrant Educa¬ 
tion Program (section II.D. below) 

0 New legislation passed as part of the technical amendments to ECIA 
maintaining the existing definition of "currently migratory child" 
(section II.D. below) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 97-35, Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 

Improvement Act of 1981, enacted as part of of Subtitle D of Title V of 

the Omnlhus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. (Expires September 30, 

1987). 

Funding since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$209,593,746 

$209,593,741 

1980 

245,000,000 

245,000,000 1/ 

1981 

266,400,000 

266,400,000 

1982 

255,744,000 

255,744,000 

1983 

255,744,000 

255,744,000 


Purpose : To establish and Improve programs to meet the special educational 

needs of migratory children of migratory agricultural workers or migratory 
fishers. 

Eligibility: A State educational agency (SEA) may apply for a grant to 
ope rat east ate migrant education program directly, through subgrants to 
local educational agencies (LEAs), or through arrangements with public or 
nonprofit private agencies. Two or more SEAs may apply jointly for a 
grant to support a migrant education program that benefits eligible migra¬ 
tory children In those States. 

Applicant Requirements : An applicant SEA must submit a State Plan and cost 
estimate”which meet the requirements of and contain the Information out¬ 
lined In current regulations. 



„, ra irniafPS State allocations do sun 

Fornula: The f ’ e P a f rt , n f fl t t , n f egu ivalent migratory children aged 5-17 years 
HTtHTnumber of full-time equlvale J amJ the state . s average; per- 

residing in a stat ,VTrinr to FV 1975, the number of migratory children 
pupil expenditure 2/. Prior to F I • children supplied by the 

n-xs tssrfcsr* in Lm,e ^ 

Arkansas under contract to the Department V. 

a t f.pinK are reviewed and awarded an- 

■"*". s -"‘ 

funds nay he carried over into the next fiscal year, 
program audit and evaluation. 


[I, RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During Fiscal Vear 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect 

to this program were as follows: 

o To modify, through regulations, the definition of "currently migratory 
child" so as to require, as a condition for eligibility under this cate¬ 
gory, that a child's education he Interrupted as a result of a geographical 
move and that work in seasonal agriculture or fishing he the parent's pri¬ 
mary occupation. 

o To focus the program more effectively on children who are truly migratory 
by amending the authorizing statute to reduce the time that a formerly 
migrant child can receive services from five years to two years. 

o To award grants for projects designed to operate In school year 1903-04. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o A Notice of Proposed Rulemaking was published on Oecemher 3, 1 902 pro¬ 
posing new regulations"(including the definition change noted in 11. 
A. above) for the Chapter 1 migrant program. 


o An amendment to the authorizing legislation was proposed to the Con¬ 
gress on February 4, 1983 to reduce the period of eligibility for 
services for "former migratory" children. 


o The Department awarded 51 new 8asic 

<7Vtdi if fn. t tv.... ..j 


grants ranging from $27,659 to 



C. Costs, 8enefits, and Effectiveness 


Program Scope : The following table indicates the number of full-time equi¬ 
valent students registered on the MSRTS since 1977. These counts serve as 
the basis for program funding. One full-time equivalent equals 365 days of 
enrollment on the MSRTS. A count of the actual number of students identified 
as eligible for services and enrolled on the MSRTS is also listed below. 
Many students are not enrolled for the full calendar year, which accounts 
for the difference between FTE and actual counts. 


Calendar Year 

Full-time Equivalent 

Number of ElIqibl 

1977 

Students (ages 5-17) 

296,430 

467,796 

1978 

323,501 

494,417 

1979 

366,460 

522,154 

1980 

398,798 

550,253 

1981 

417,298 

577,483 

1982 

426,014 

593,042 


The Migrant Education Program has growl from 121 projects serving approlmate- 
ly 43,000 students in 1967 to 3,300 projects serving approximately 593,042 
students in 1982. 


Types of 8enefits Provided : Nearly all migrant children (97 percent) who 
received any instruction funded by the Migrant Education Program received 
instruction in reading or language arts; 66 percent received instruction 
In mathematics; and 39 percent received instruction In one or more other 
subjects (E. 3). 

Program Effectiveness : No recent data are available about the effectiveness 
of services provided under this program. 

Analyses of data from the last national impact study (E. 3) failed to indicate 
any consistent, significant relationship between pre-to-posttest score gains 
for migrant children in grades 2, 4, and 6, and any variable that had to do 
with compensatory instruction provided by the Migrant Education Program, or by 
any other funding source. In fact, no relationship was found between score 
gains and attendance In school. 

The national impact study did note that, in terms of their pretest scores 
in reading (and, to a slightly lesser extent, their pretest scores In 
mathematics), migrant children in grades 2, 4, and 6 show significant 
educational disadvantage. In early 1978, migrant children In grades 4 and 
6 had mean scores 0.8 of a standard deviation below the grade-level counter¬ 
part general population in reading, and 0,6 of a standard deviation below 
the counterpart general population In mathematics (because the migrant 
population is significantly over age In grade, the age-based discrepancy 


test, at least 27 to 39 percent scored below the 25th percentile 
degree of this disadvantage overshadows all other education-related 
for these children. 

With regard to mobility, none of the Information readily accessible 
national study revealed as great a degree of movement for the ini gran 
latlon as was generally expected. Migrant educators note, howeve 
the greater difficulty experienced In keeping track of the more 
menders of the population (who are often unidentified, unserved, < 
of school) distorts the Inferences made about the mobility of . 
children from accessible records (from the study's survey or fr 
MSRTS). Study data do, however, permit valid inferences about the m 
of the population served: 24 percent of the estimated populat 
372,000 children served by the Migrant Education Program were enro 
more than one school district In 1977 ; 30 percent were enrolled 
one district, but for less than the full school year; and the remali 
percent (or nearly half) were enrolled in one district for the full 
year. (However, approximately half the children enrolled In one d 
for the entire year were classified as active migrants. 

Two recent studies conducted by the U.S. Department of Education 
and the U.S. General Accounting Office (E. 2) suggest that migrant ud 
programs in several States are not actively serving the most mobile st 
[t must be noted, however, that each of these two studies had jud 
site selection coupled with a restricted range of sites. At the sam 
the two studies do indicate that certain local migrant education p 
are serving substantial percentages of students who are either not 
or have not experienced educational disruption due to migration. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislatio 

During Fiscal fear 1983, four separate actions were proposed to al 
scope and effect of the Migrant Education Program: 

Proposed Changes in Program Regulations. On Oecember 3 , 1982 , the 
merit of Education l>ubYl shed a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) 
Migrant Education Program. It contained two major changes: the p 
new definition of "currently migratory child," adding the requireme 
the child’s education must have been Interrupted as a result of a move 
the past 12 months, and the proposed new definitions of "migratory a 
tural worker 1 ' and "migratory fisherman" which require that the s 
agricultural or fishing work of the child's parent or guardian 
"primary occupation." 


those whose education Is disrupted directly by mobility and that funds are 
targeted on children of parents truly dependent upon their mobility. As 
noted above, several studies of the Migrant Education Program Indicate 
that local programs may be serving significant numbers of children whose 
education is not so disrupted and who may not have had special educational 
needs caused by it. 

Proposed Changes in the Program Statute . On February 4 , 1 983, the Depart- 
ment propose’d a statutory change to reduce the period of eligibility for 
"formerly migratory" children from five years to two years. 

On November 18, 1983, Congress passed a set of technical amendments to 
ECIA (P.L. 98-211) that amend Section 555(b) of ECIA by requiring that 
the Department continue to use the definitions of "currently migratory 
child," "migratory agricultural worker" and "migratory fisherman' 1 which 
were in effect on June 30, 1982 in regulations prescribed under subpart 1 
of Part 8 of Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1 965. 4/ 

Proposed Reduction In the Migrant Education Budget . The Department's 
Fiscal Year 1984 Budget requested $T29,434,oOo, a decrease of $126,310,000 
from 1983. The proposed reduction was intended to: reflect a reordering 
of priorities within Chapter 1 to shift funds toward the LEA grant program 
and be in line with the proposed legislation and regulatory changes out- 
1ined above. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1. State of California Department of Education, Review of the Eligibility 
of Migrant Children forWhom Funds were Awarded Under TiUe I of the 
Elementary and" Secondary Education Act for Fiscal Years EndecT Sept em ber 
30, 1g80, 1 982 and 1 983. U.S. Department of Education, Office of the 
Inspector General. Washington, D.C., 1983. 

2. Analysis of Migration Characteristics of Children Served under the 
Migrant Education'program . U.S. General Accounting Office, 

Washington, D.C., May 2, 1983. 

3. Comprehensive Summary: Study of the ESEA Title I Migrant Education 
Program . Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, NC 
March 1981. 










Grade Population Population 


Pre~K 

1 ,100 

.3 

K 

15,500 

4.2 

1 

36,300 

9.8 

2 

35,900 

9.7 

3 

37,800 

10.2 

4 

37 ,300 

10.0 

5 

33,800 

9.1 

6 

36,300 

9.8 

7 

36,400 

9.8 

8 

30,900 

8.3 

9 

25,900 

7.0 

TO 

21,500 

5.8 

11 

14,400 

3.9 

12 

8,700 

2.3 


37 V, 800 

Tmnw 

Ethnicity of 

Migrant Children 

in 1977: 


Percentage Estimated 
Population 
Total 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 

0.3 

1 ,000 

Aslan or Pacific Islander 

■■m 

17500 


13.4 

BKfiK&QI 


5C5 


Puerto Rican 

3.7 


Other Hispanic 

0,8 

3,000 


TO 



Ml 1 1| IT 



Source: E.3 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Louis J. McGuinness (202) 245-2222 
Program Studies: James J. English (202) 245-9401 


pr 













operated programs (Migrant, Handicapped, and Neglected or Delinquent) 
be awarded as authorized. This is referred to as "off-the-top funding" 
or being "fully-funded," in contrast to LEA grants that are reduced as 
necessitated by appropriations. However, starting in FT 1980, Congress 
placed a cap on the amount authorized for each of the Title I State- 
operated programs by specifying a specific funding level for each 
State-operated program in the appropriations process. The Omnibus 
8udget Reconciliation Act of 1981 capped the authorization for the 
State-operated programs at 14.6 percent of the total appropriated for 
Chapter 1. 

Changes made In the law by the Education Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95- 
561), as reflected in current regulations, include providing a mechanism 
for adjusting the count of eligible migrant children in each State 
during the summer months in order to reflect the special needs of 
migrant children for summer projects and the additional costs of oper¬ 
ating these projects. 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System is a computerized data 
system that receives, stores, and transmits educational and health 
information on children participating in Chapter 1 migrant education 
projects in each of the 50 States, the Oistrict of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Schools are responsible for entering into the system information 
on the health and education of each migrant child served. When child¬ 
ren move to new locations, this information can then be retrieved by 
their new teachers and by school health officals. 

Conference Report on H. R. 1035, Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981 Technical Amendments. Conference Report (H. Kept. No. 98- 
574). Congressional Record - House. November 18, 1983. 


1. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislat Ion ■ Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981 [TCIA), enacted as part of Subtitle 0 of Title V of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35 (Expires September 30, 1987) 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$ 33,182,207 

$ 33,182,207 

1980 

32,391 ,655 

32,391 ,655 

1981 

33,975,000 

32,975,000 

1982 

32,616,000 

32,616,000 

1983 

32,616,000 

32,616,000 


Purpose : To provide financial assistance to meet the special educational 
needs of children in institutions for neglected or delinquent children or 
in adult correctional institutions for whom a State agency is directly 
reponsible for providing free public education. The programs and projects 
provided must be designed to support educational services supplemental to 
the basic education of such children which must be provided by the State 
agency. 

Eligibil ity . State agencies which are directly responsible for providing 
free pub Fic education to children in institutions for neglected or delin¬ 
quent children or to children in adult correctional institutions may 
receive grants. 

Formula : The grant for each eligible agency is equal to the number of 
chi 1 cfren in average daily attendance (as determined by the Secretary) 
receiving free public education in the agency's school multiplied by 40% 
of the State's average per-pupil expenditure (but no less than 80% of 
the U.S. average per-pupil expenditure and no more than 120% of the U.S. 
average.) 

Applicant Requirements : Every three years, each State agency must submit 
an application to the SEA conforming with Chapter 1 requirements, any 
applicable regulations, and such criteria as may be established by the 
SEA. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : EC1A grants are for one year. Unspent 
funds^ay be carrTed forward into the next fiscal year. 

Transition Services Funded in Fiscal fears 1981 and 1982: 1/ Under Section 
153 of Title i of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
local educational agencies could apply for discretionary grants to support 


or delinquent children back to the local schools. Funds were first appro¬ 
priated for the Section 153 transitional services program in FY 1981 
($900,000) and an additional $864,000 was included in the fourth continuing 
resolution for FY 1982. The program began in 1982 using funds from both 
the 1981 and 1982 fiscal years, An application notice was published in 
the Federal Register on April 23, 1982, and 64 applications were received. 
Twenty-one projects were funded, ranging in size from $20,000 to $209,911 
for 12 months. The transitional services provided could include compensa¬ 
tory education, counseling, peer tutoring, and re-entry orientation. No 
continuation of the transitional services program is planned. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goal and Objectives 

Ouring FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program were as follows: 

o Issuance of regulations for State Agency programs under ECIA Chapter 1. 

o Development of nonregulatory guidance for State agencies services to 
children in neglected or delinquent institutions. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments: 


o A notice of proposal rulemaking was published on December 8, 1 982. 

o Final Regulations for State Agency programs under ECIA Chapter 1 are 
now in the clearance process. 

o Nonregulatory guidance for neglected or delinquent institutions is 
being developed. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : During tlie 1982-83 school year, 670 State institutions 
recefved formula grants. Uniform data were not collected on the parti¬ 
cipants in Chapter 1 State programs for neglected and delinquent children; 
therefore, it is not possible to report with certainty how many children 
were served. In the future, States will be required to report on the 
numbers of children served in their State Performance Reports. The 
first set of data are due on February 1, 1984. 

u rogram Effectiveness: All projects are required to conduct evaluations 
ncTto submit tfie results of the evaluations to the State education 
gencies, but the State education agencies are no longer required to submit 
valuation reports to the Department of Education. 



was not possible to compile achievement summaries. Several of the States 
did note problem areas, however, that included shortage of staff, inade¬ 
quate funds, difficulties measuring program impact, and difficulties en¬ 
countered by students attempting to make the transition from the institu¬ 
tion back into their communities. 

D» Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. System Development Corporation, Reports for Contract Number 
300-76-0093: 

Volume 2. Compensatory Education and Confined Youth: A National 
Evaluation of Title I Programs in State Institutions for Neglected 
or Delinquent Youth, 1977. 

Volume 3. Post-release Experiences of Students from State 
Correctional Institutions, 1979. 

F. Other Supporting Oata : 

None. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: John Staehle, (2D2) 245-3081 
Program studies: Judith Anderson, (202) 245-9401 
Notes 

1. We include this information in the FY 1 983 report because grants 
were awarded too late in FY 1982 for inclusion in that year's report. 



HIghlIghts: 


o Actions for full Implementation of this program completed. 
(Section II.B below) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: P.L. 97-35, Chapter 2 of the Education Consoli¬ 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981, enacted as part of Subtitle 
D of Title V of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, 

31 U.S.C. 1243. (Expires September 30, 1987) 

Funding: 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

1982 $589,368,000 $442,176,000 

1983 $589,368,000 450,655,000 

Purpose: To assist State and local educational agencies to improve 
elementary and secondary education, through consolidation of 42 
elementary and secondary education programs Into a single author¬ 
ization. The goal Is to reduce paperwork and assign responsi¬ 
bility for the design and Implementation of programs to local 
educational agencies (LEAs), State educational agencies (SEAs) 
have the basic responsibility for the administration of the funds. 

Eligibility: All States Including the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico*, and the Insular Areas, including American Samoa, 
Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and Virgin Islands. 

State Assurances : State applications must descrihe the allocation 
of funds among the authorized purposes. Including the allocation 
of funds required to provide equal benefits for children enrolled 
In private schools; and provide for continuing consultation with 
an appointed advisory committee, for annual evaluations of the 
supported programs, for the maintenance of records required for 
fiscal audits and program evaluations, and for public dissemina¬ 
tion of certain Information. 

Local Assurances: Applications from LEAs must describe the allo¬ 
cation of funds among authorized purposes; assure compliance with 
the requirements of Chapter 2, including the participation of 
private school children; agree to keep records for fiscal audit 
and program evaluation purposes, and provide such information 
to the SEA; and consult with appropriate groups regarding the 
design and Implementation of programs. 



^ t0 ** 

h - rf on the State's percentage of the Nation s population aged 
5 tfl7 No State recces l«s! than 0.5 percent of the;re*m<l«r. 
The SEA is authorized to reserve up to 20 percent of the funds 
fSr administration of the program, and for p 0n ^ a ^ 

to support the various authorized purposes. The balance. of the 
funds the State receives are distributed to LEte on the basis of 
a formula developed by the State and approved by the Secretary. 


ii.rraf.ion and Phasing of Assistance:. Funds are available for_ 
expenditure'at SEA and LEA leveisTn the year for which the funds 
were appropriated and the succeeding fiscal year. 


Obligations o f Grant Recipients: SEAs and LEAs are required to 
Keep such records as" may be required for fiscal audit and program 
evaluation for five years. Audits must be conducted every two 
years; evaluations every year. 


11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A, Goals and Objectives 

Poring FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with res¬ 
pect to this program were as follows: 

o Publish program regulations which permit State and local 
discretion and limit administrative burden to the greatest 
extent possible. 

o Prepare nonregulatory guidance in a format chosen to 

address the questions of State and local education ufficials 
involved in program implementation. 

o Prepare summaries and/or analyses of information contained in 
State applIcations or voluntarily submitted by States to inform 
EO officials of program operations. 

o Receive State applications and/or amendments, approve amended 
State fund distribution criteria for the 1983-84 school year, 
and Issue grant awards on July 1, 1 983. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o final program regulations were published on November 19, 1982. 
Comments received on the NPRM were favorable and generally 
indicated a recognition that the goal of substantially reducing 
regulatory burden had been accomplished. 


State School Officers and State Chapter 2 Coordinators during 
FY 1983. 

o Charts summarizing the planned allocation of funds among 
authorized program purposes at the State and local levels 
were prepared and distributed to ED staff and State Chapter 
2 Coordinators during FY 1983. 

o With the exception of Missouri and Nebraska, all State ap¬ 
plications, amendments, and/or distribution criteria were 
appropriately processed, and grant awards issued by July 
1, 1983. Missouri and Nebraska were delayed because of the 
arrangements to provide services to private school children 
in those States. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Funds Distributed for State Use ; During Program Year 1982-83 , 
the first year orprogT-am operations, States reserved for their 
own use a total of $83,092,771 {or 19.0% of the total). Of this 
amount States allocated 12.9% for administration, 7.4% for Sub¬ 
chapter A (Basic Skills), 73.6% for Subchapter B (Educational 
Improvement & Support), and 6.1% for Subchapter C (Special Pro¬ 
jects). States allocated the preponderance of support (51.6%) 
to "Improving Planning/Management/ Implementation of Educational 
Programs," a purpose under Subchapter 8 (See E.4 below). 

Funds Distributed to Local Education Agencies ; LEAs received a 
total of $352,D09,097 under State-developed - formulas. Based on 
information voluntarily supplied by 33 States (E.5), the alloca¬ 
tion of funds across purposes is skewed toward Subchapter 8 
(84.8%) with Subchapters A and C receiving 6.0% and 9.2% of the 
funds respectively. A total of $35,096,861 was budgeted for the 
purchase of Library Resources, Textbooks, and Instructional ma¬ 
terials. An additional $50,035,790 went for Instructional 
Equipment. 

States' distribution formulae were examined In order to describe 
their characteristics (E.7). The majority of States distributed 
at least 70% of the funds reserved for LEAs on the basis of 
enrollment. More than half of the States included no more than 
two high cost factors in their formulae; these high cost factors 
tended to first include a measure of economic need (e.g., Chapter 
1 ellgibles, AFDC recipients) followed by either a measure of 
population sparsity or a measure of the presence of exceptional 
students, particularly students requiring special education. 



roles of State government aciuo we.c - - - 

practices ware being re-examined, and that EOis polIcy non- 
regulation" was causing uncertainty on the part of State officials 
The researcher found some school officials concerned that. 


o ECIA might continue to cause administrative burden because of 
requirements to serve nonpublic school students and the uncer¬ 
tainties of State and local adminIstrators regarding types of 
records to maintain for fiscal and programmatic audit purposes. 


o ECIA could encourage conservative responses that retain 

antecedent categories and procedures because of the lack of new 
standards. 


o The Inclusion of ESAA in the block grant and the reduction of 
funds In Chapter 2 from amounts appropriated for the antecedent 
programs could jointly result In funding losses for urban dis¬ 
tricts and less money being spent for desegregation purposes. 


Initial Program Results : Three subsequent studies partially 
contradict those early conclusions. A survey of Chapter 2's effects 
on administrative burden (E.l) found that eleven of the twelve 
Chapter 2 administrators interviewed agree that there has been a 
reduction of administrative burden on local schools, primarily 
due to simplified applications, and that Chapter 2 has transferred 
more authority to State and local officials. 


Case studies of Chapter 2's Implementation In nine States (E.3, 
page 44) suggested the following conclusions: 


o the Implementation process has gone smoothly. 


o seven of nine States have supported the status quo with their 
State set-asides while two have planned to refocus the SEA'S 
capabilities. 

o LEAs may be using the flexibility of Chapter 2 funding to 
support long-term district goals which might otherwise have 
gone unfunded. 


Funding Effects on Urban/Large LEAs : An analysis of the fiscal 
effects of " Chapter T~ on” the 28 largest cities and districts 
(E.2) showed that these districts received a $27 million or 
30 percent reduction In funds In the first year of Chapter 2. 
These same districts had sustained an even greater reduction 
($96.4 million) the year before. Sixteen of the 28 received less 
funding under Chapter 2 than under the antecedent programs; twelve 
received more. Of the sixteen districts which lost funds, the 
total loss equalled over $29 million or about 40% of the total 
national reduction. 


benefiting desegregation although not reported under that program 
purpose. 

Of the 28 urban/large districts studied (E.2) , 24 received grants 
under ESAA to support desegregation efforts. Fifteen of these 
districts lost funding under Chapter 2, eleven of which have 
court-ordered desegregation plans. Ten of these eleven districts 
received supplementary Chapter 2 grants from their States. It 
is not known for what purpose these supplemental funds were 
expended; however, in Texas state grants were made to LEAs to 
support desegregation activities (E.3). 

Program Effectiveness : At this time there Is no information on 
the program's effects on the improvement of education. States 
are required to prepare annual evaluation reports beginning with 
the 1983-84 school year. In addition, a national evaluation 
study of the Chapter 2 program is scheduled to begin in FY 19B4. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 

1. Effects of the Chapter 2, ECIA Block Grant on the Administra¬ 
tive and Paperwork Burden Imposed on Local School Districts, 
Advanced Technology, Reston, Virginia, July, 1983. 

2. Fiscal Effects of the Chapter 2, ECIA Block Grant on the 
Largest Districts and Cities, Advanced Technology, Reston, 

Virglnia, June, 1983. 

3. Kaleidoscopes: Emerging Patterns of Response and Action in 
ECIA Case Studies of Chapter 2 In Selected States, E.H. 
White and Company, Washington, O.C., June, 1983. 

4. How SEAs Plan to Expend the Slock Grant Funds Reserved for 
Their Own Use, Department of Education, Washington, D.C., 
April, 1983. 

5. How LEAs Plan to Use Their Block Grants, Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington, O.C., April, 1983. 

6. The New Federalism in Education: State Responses to the 1981 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California, February, 1983. 

7. An Examination of Criteria Used in the Distribution of Funds 
to Local Educational Agencies, Department of Education, 



HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

Two studies, one a continuation effort (see E.3), are currently 
under way and due to be completed over the next two years. 

toticlpated Completion Title of Study 

Date _____ 


July 1984 Nine State Case Studies of the Implemen¬ 

tation of EC IA Chapter 2 

September 1985 A Study of Local Operations Under Chapter 2 
of tile Education Consolidation & 

Improvement Act 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Allen J. King, (202) 245-8223. 
Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (202) 245-9401 . 


GENERAL AID TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(No CFDA number) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: P.L. 95-561 , 

Section 1 524 (Expires 

September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 



Year 

Authorlzatlon 

Appropriation 

1979 

$5,DD0,Q0D 

$ -0- 

1980 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

1981 

5,000,000 

2,700,000 

1982 

2,700,000 

1,920,000 

1983 

2,700,000 

1 ,920,000 

1984 

2,700,000 

1,920,000 


Purpose : To provide general assistance to improve public education in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Eligibility : Only the Virgin Islands is eligible for funds. Since it Is a 
direct entitlement program, It is administered by a signed agreement between 
the U.S. Department of Education and the Department of Education of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Applicant Requirements : The Virgin Islands sends In a proposal once a year 
which Includes Information on how It plans to address such educational problems 
as the lack of adequate classroom space, the Inadequacy of specialized remedial 
educational programs, and the Inappropriateness of Instructional materials. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The funds are awarded on a yearly basis. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : The Department of Education of the Virgin 
islands is responsible for submitting an annual report describing how the 
funds were used. 

H. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

In the application for FY 1983, the Virgin Islands Identified the following 
objectives: 

o To reduce severely overcrowded conditions for children, teachers, anc 
personnel, and 


o To correct a potential water and asbestos health hazard In all public 
eriurar. onal facilities. 


B * —° 9ress a nd AccornplisUmPnte 


0 Full implementation of the io*n ar ,„n 

being withheld pending the finJi ,H 3 a J P P 1c ? t ' 1on was delayed due 


C " -° sts • befit s, and Effect^.-. 


13 d 600 ac h?rs’ °“ , ^ 5a ^l'Sni P cmter" for^thT ni r a ? prox1 “ t ely 7 
13,600 children and 1 ,000 educators * th Dfstr1ct of St. Cri 

modating > “J * ch °o' offi 

0a - support staff and 15,00 

Performance nf r»4 + 4...i . ,uu 


E ' ^E£°rtj M Studies and «n,i w „. 

1 • Program grantee files, 

F * j^M mupPortino [)zt* 

None. 

H1 ‘ RE SPONSE TO GEPA 

«.... »„ „„„ ln t(i 
^^H^ rther Informal 9 

Program Operations: Eduard Battlste (2Q2) 

Studies: Rhonda L. Lewis ( 202) 245 . 940) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation P.L. 88-352, Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Funding Since 1979 ; 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

Indefinite 

$ 41 ,350,000 

1980 

(1 

45,675,000 

1981 

II 

37 ,111,000 

1982 

$ 37,100,000 

24,000,000 

1983 

37,100,000 

24,000,000 

1984 

37,100,000 

24,000,000 


Purpose: To provide technical assistance, training, and advisory services t< 
school districts that are coping with the special educational problems cause< 
by the desegregation of their schools with respect to race, sex, and national 
origin. 

Eligibility : State education agencies (SEAs), school boards, public agencies 
private nonprofit agencies, and institutions of higher education are eligible 
to apply for a grant. Grants may be made for local educational agency projects ; 
SEA projects, Desegregation Assistance Centers (DACs), and Training Institutes, 
Local educational agencies and Training Institutes have not been funded slnct 
Fiscal Year 1981. Most OAC awards are made to Institutions of higher educatior 
although any public agency (except an SEA or LEA) or private, nonprofit organi¬ 
zation can apply. 

Applicant Requirements and Criteria for Awards : OAC and SEA applications whicl 
address race, sex, and national origin Issues must receive a score of at leasl 
60 points on the selection criteria contained In the Title IV regulations 
Applications are evaluated according to the extent to which they demonstrate 
their familiarity with the need for desegregation assistance In their States 
a commitment to race, sex, and national origin desegregation, the quality oi 
the plan to provide assistance to LEAs, the quality of the staff who wouli 
carry out the project, and the reasonableness of proposed costs. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for a one-year 
period. The' Secretary may provide for the continuation of DAC awards for it 
to two additional years and for the continuation of SEA awards for up to fou 
additional years. 


n.n M t< mS of Grant Recipients .- Both MCs .n d SEte^ » U st submit annual reports. 

■Tents of 1972, the Age Discrimination Act of 1965, and appropriate provisions 
of EDGAR and the program regulations. 

II. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During Fiscal Year 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 
this program here as follows: 

o To increase the number of SEAs participating in the Title IV program, 
thereby increasing SEA capacity for assisting desegregating school 
districts within their States. 


o To strengthen cooperation between the DACs and the SEAs. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

o There was an 18% increase in the number of SEAs awards made between FY 19U2 
and 1983. There was also a $2 million shift in funds from DACs to SEAs, 


o Each DAC included in Us continuation package a strategy to meet the objec¬ 
tive of strengthening cooperation between the DACs and SEAs. 

C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Grants Awarded : The following table presents data on Fiscal Year 1903 Title IV 
awrds (E.l). 


Category 

Total 

Appli - 
cations 

Total 

Awards 

Percent of 
Applicants 
Funded 

Race 

DAC 

17 

17 

100 

SEA 

36 

34 

94 

Sex 

DAC 

12 

12 

100 

SEA 

46 

44 

96 

National 

DAC 

Origin 

11 

11 

100 

SEA 

37 

34 

92 

TOTAL 

75? 

152 

Fisca Y#>Af Qfti 

1 C <1 . 



Amount 

Percent 

Average 

Awarded 

of Total 

Award 

(thousands) 

Funds 

(thousands) 

$4,280 

18 

$ 252 

4,871 

20 

143 

2,783 

12 

231 

5,318 

22 

120 

2,927 

12 

266 

3,812 

16 

112 

23,991 

TOO 

~i sr 



sex bias, and in the development of instructional programs for students whosi 
dominant language is not English. 

Program Effectiveness : No evaluation of this program has been done sinci 
197o. TRe "study found that Title IV needed more Federal direction t« 
focus on needs directly related to desegregation (E.2). As a result, man: 
recommendations from the 1976 study were incorporated into the 1978 Title I 1 
regulations as well as recommendations from three other related studies 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The 1984 appropriation for this program is $24 million, the same as 1983, 
Since the DAOs will have finished the final year of their three year awards 
there will be an open competition. The Department will also continue it: 
emphasis on capacity-building within SEAs. 

E. Suporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Program grantee files. 

2. Crocker, S., et al. Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: A Review ol 
Program Operations (2 volumes). Santa Monlca, California: Rand Corpora¬ 
tion , 1976^ 

3. King, N.J., Thomas, M.A., & Graubard, M.H. Title IV of the Civil Right! 
Act of 1964: Expansion of Program Responsibilities . Santa Monica, 

Cal1 form a: Rand Corporation, 1977. 

4. Mogin, 8. The State Role in School Desegregation . Menlo Park, California 
Stanford Re sea rch In stitute,T977. 

5. Title IV and School Desegregation: A Study of a Neglected Federal Program , 
Washington, O.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1973, 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations: Curtis Coates, (202) 245-8484 
Program studies: Rhonda Lewis, (202) 245-9401 



SERVICES TO LOW-INCOME CHILDREN IN THE EARLY GRADES 
(CFOA No. 84.014) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legl s 1 at 1 on : The Follow Through Act; enacted as Subchapter C, Chapter 8 o 
subtitle A of Title VI of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 198 
(Puhllc Law 97-35). Section 561(a) of Chapter 2 of the Education Consollda 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981 consolidates Follow Throuqh into the Chapte 
2 81 ock Grant program on a phased basis over three years. 


Funding Since 1979; 


Fiscal Year Authorization 


Appropriation 


1979 

1980 

1981 
198? 
1983 


70,000,000 

85,000,000 

100,000,000 

44,300,000 

22,150,000 


$ 59,000,000 
44,250,000 
26 ,250,000 
19,440,000 
19,440,000 


Purpose ; To sustain and augment in primary grades the gains that chlldrei 
from low-income families make In Head Start and other quality preschool pro^ 
grams, and to evaluate various Instructional models Implemented at Folio 1 
Through sites. 


Eligibility ; Grants since 1972 have heen made only on a continuation basis 
i.e., to he eligible for a Follow Through grant an applicant must havi 
received a grant from Follow Through In the preceding fiscal year 

Other Requirements ; Follow Through LEA grants have a matchlnq requlremen 
of 20 percent and at least 50 percent of the children enrolled in the pro 
ject must have had Head Start or other quality preschool experience. Somi 
LEAs have had the matching or preschool requirements waived. In general 
Follow Through funds can he used only to supplement educational or compre’ 
henslve services already available to the child. 

Program Activities ; Follow Through provides discretionary grants to loca' 
education agencies (LEAs) to operate local Follow Through projects; t 
institutions (e.g., higher education or regional laboratories) to develoi 
and sponsor the instructional models Implemented in Follow Through sites 
and to selected local projects to conduct expanded demonstration activities 
Some large districts have Implemented more than one model and thus hav> 
multiple projects. For each project, an IEA Is required to implement ai 
innovative instructional model, provide comprehensive services and specia 
activities in the areas of physical and mental health, social service 
and nutrition; and conduct the program in a context of effective communit, 
service and parental Involvement. Nineteen of the 69 LEAs participate 


Through Act effective October l, ldfld. 


Tl. RESPONSE TO SEP A 417(a) 

A. Ooals and Objectives 


o Orderly review of grant continuation proposals. 

o Encourage presentation of individual project data to the EO Joint Dis¬ 
semination Review <>ane1 (*W RP )« The JDRP reviews evidence of project 
effectiveness for many programs in EH, 

B. Progress and Accompl1shments 

o nurlng FY 19B3 there were 61 LF.A projects, IS model sponsors, IB resource 
centers, and 4 research projects. Approximately 30,000 children were 
involved. 

o Applications for review by the JDRp are being evaluated hy the program. 

C, Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness ; 

Background : Follow Through activities were the object of major evaluation 
studies during 1970-1980, faring this period, Follow Through was con¬ 
sidered an experimental program with the major focus of evaluation on the 
models of instruction that sponsors helped school districts Implement. A 
variety of studies were undertaken with the primary objective being the 
evaluation of childrens' academic achievement (See E.8). After the studies 
were completed, various options for the Follow Through program were ex¬ 
plored. (See E.4, E.5, E.10, E.ll) Plans were made for a new generation 
of Follow Through studies but these plans were never Implemented. (See 
E.IO, E.ll) The only new activities since the completion of the national 
studies have been: The establishment of resource centers at some of the 
sites having persuasive evidence of effectiveness as determined by the ED 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP); a continuing program of submission 
of individual projects to the JDRP; and an examination of the factors 
and consequences associated with parental involvement activities in Follow 
Through, 

.Costs: Follow Through currently serves approximately 30,000 children at 
about $647.00 per child. In 198?, awards were made as follows: 


Projects at 61 LEAs.-.— $l5,q65,957 

, e 15 Sponsors. 1,534,136 

(Source: £.1) IB Resource Centers- 1,314,657 

HIE Special Projects --- 600,000 







plus some unsponsored sites. The performance of Follow Through children, 
grouped at the site level, was compared to that of children from similar 
socio-economic backgrounds who did not participate in Fol low Through. The 
effects of the Instructional models were assessed over three cohorts 
(entering groups) of children on a variety of measures, including reading, 
mathematics, spelling, language arts, abstract reasoning, and self-esteem. 
The most recent data from the national evaluation were gathered In spring, 
107*5. 

Key findings from the evaluation reports completed in 1977 were as follows: 

o The effectiveness of each Follow Through project varied substantially 
from site group to site group; overall model averages varied little 
in comparison. 

o Several models that emphasized basic skills showed greater effective¬ 
ness In helping children achieve these skills; children in these 
models also tended to have higher scores on affective measures, such 
as an index of self-esteem. 

o Many models showed no greater effectiveness overall than the programs 
for comparison children, who tended to have received other compensa¬ 
tory education, such as Title 1 services. 

o There were statistically significant differences in resource utili¬ 
zation hetween Follow Through and comparison programs. However, 
costs per pupil In Follow Through were, on average, approximately 
the same as ESEA Title I. 

o There was large across-slte variability in adjusted costs of the 
same classroom model. 

These evaluations aroused considerable controversy (See E.9) because of the 
lack of positive findings coupled with methodological Inadequacies in study 
design. Among the problems most often cited are: the lack of model imple¬ 
mentation data; an Inability to detect differences because of low statis¬ 
tical power (an effect of attrition); and inappropriate comparison groups 
with children of higher socio-economic status who were receiving aid such 
as ESEA, Title I. 

Education Department Joint Dissemination Review Panel (-)DRP) Approvals : 
CurrentlyY^here are 'f3 valIdated projects out of the 61 now being funded 
(1 .e., 70% of al 1 Fol low Through projects). (See E.3) Thi s is in stark con¬ 
trast to the earlier national evaluation of Follow Through projects and pre¬ 
sents an entirely different and much more positive picture. In late summer 
1977, 36 Follow Through projects were presented to the JDRP. Evidence of 
effectiveness for each project wns reviewed by the panel and 21 projects 
were judged exemplary; i.e., these 21 projects were judged to have presented 
persuasive evidence of program effectiveness and to be suitable for nation- 




at ion Service in EO. 

Parent Involvement Study: Follow Through was one of four programs examined 
In the area ' of par e n t-involvement. The study (1981, See E.?) findings 
Indicated that, in keeping with its regulations, Follow Through parents are 
often involved in a variety of activities at the local sites. Since there 
is considerable variation in the manner In which sites interpret regula¬ 
tions there is a wide range in terms of breadth and intensity of parental 
involvement activities. However, in most sites of the Follow Through pro- 
nram with Its commitment to parental Involvement as a central focus of 
the proqram, there were more activities with greater benefits than were 
present in sites associated with the other programs. 


8enefits ; 

Fol low Throuqh as Service: More than half the children currently served 
receive instruction In "sites certified as supplying exemplary instruction. 
However, because sites have been funded only on a continuation basis since 
1972 , many children in greater need were never directly served by the 
program. 


Follow Through as Experiment: Follow Through has provided the opportunity 
to gather information on what works with .young disadvantaged children. How¬ 
ever, valuable information was lost because the program was managed only 
for services in the Individual sites. For instance, the program office 
sometimes required Follow Through sponsors to instruct non-Follow Through 
teachers in Follow Through districts even though these teachers’ classrooms 
were being used as comparison groups In the national evaluation. Such 
practices led to problematic and Inexact comparisons. Also, the national 
evaluation failed to link student outcomes with project Implementation 
which generally obscured the causal links to achievement. 


Follow Through as Dissemination : Follow Through practices have spread well 
beyond sites directVy fundetTSy the program. Two States have adopted Follow 
Through practices on a statewide basis and a recent survey by sites and 
sponsors indicates over 700 non-Follow Through communities are adopting 
Fol low Through mndels or methods. However, the model sponsors have never 
been directly funded to disseminate the models even when a large majority 
of sites served by the sponsor have been certified by the JORP. Resource 
centers were only Implemented at local sites, none of which had training or 
experience in dissemination. In contrast to the sites, the sponsors have 
long and varied experience in training people to implement the models. The 
irony of this situation is that the sites with resource centers had to sub¬ 
contract with their model sponsors to train LEA personnel to demonstrate 
model practices. (See E.l?) 


The $705,000,HO of Follow Through monies allocated to the National Insti¬ 
tute of Education (N1E) supports four projects to support locally developed 
school improvement efforts which are not related to oast r t c v os 


trie service and experimental conceptions or tne program. 

D. Plans for Pr ogra m Improv ement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

None. The program is scheduled to be phased Into the Chapter 2 block 
grant program, 

E« Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above : 

1. Follow Through Grantee Reports, 1983. 

2• St udy of parent al I nvolvement In Four F e deral Education Programs , 
"Systems HeveTopment Corporat 1 on ." Santa MonfcaTcA, 1362. 

3. Joint Dissemination Review Panel Submissions, (Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1979-1982. 

4. A Search for Potential New Follow Through Approache s. Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates, Inc.,1980. 

5. Opportunities for Studying Later Effects of Follow Through . Cambridge, 
MA: Abt Associates, Inc., 1980. 

6. Volume Il-A. N ational Evaluation: Patterns of Effects . Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates, Tri'c., — "1977• 

7. Volume 11-8, National E valuation: Oetalled Effects. Cambridge, MA: 
Abt Associates," Inc7,f977^ 

8. The Follow Through Evaluation: A Technical History . Walt Haney, Huron 
Institute, Boston, mA7 13777 

9* Harvard Educational Review . Volume 48, Number 2, 1978. Perspectives 
on "tfie”Fol 1 ow Through "Evaluation (A series of articles representing dif¬ 
ferent views on the Follow Through studies.) 

10. Plannin g Informatio n for Fo llow Through Experiments . A series of 12 
reports by 6 Follow Through sponsors on implementation and measurement 
of outcome, 1979. 

Ll, Joint Model Project. High Scope Foundation, 1979. 


12. A Policy Study of Resource Centers for the Division of Follow Through. 
The Network, Andover, MA, 1980, 

F• Other Supporting Data : 


None. 



Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Eugene Thurman (202) 245-2500 
Program studies: Jerry Bums (202) 245-8077 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : p.L. 81-874, as amended by P.L. 95-561, 97-35, and 98-94 
(ExpTres September 30, 1985) 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Authorization 


Appropriation 


1979 

1,309,166,000 1/ 

1980 

1,404,900,000 

1981 

1,487,700,000 

1982 

455,000,000 

1903 

455,000,000 


786,000,000 1/ 
792,000,000 J/ 
706,750,000 
436,800,000 
460,000,000 3/ 


Purpose : To help compensate school districts for the cost of educating 
children when enrollment and the availability of revenues from local source 
have been adversely affected by Federal activities, and to assist local 
educational agencies affected by major or pinpoint disasters. 

Eligibility : Local educational agencies (LEAs) may qualify under any of th 
following provisions: 

o Partial loss of tax base (10 percent or more of assessed value of real 
property) as a result of the acquisition since 1938 of real property by 
the United States (Section 2). 


o Enrollment of children who reside on Federal property and whose parents 
are in the uniformed services or work on Federal property ("a" children, 
Section 3). 


o Enrollment of children who reside on or whose parents work on Federal 
property or are in the uniformed services ( M b H children. Section 3). 


o Location in a pinpoint or Presidentially declared major disaster area 
(Section 7). 


Current Formula: The following criteria were In effect for FY 1983 payments 

o If "a" pupils represented 20 percent or more of an LEA's average dally 
attendance (ADA), then payment for "a" pupils was 95% of the LEA*s FY 
1981 "a" payment; 


o If "a" pupils represented less than 20 percent of an LEA's ADA, then 
payment for a pupils was 90 percent of the LEA's FY 1981 "a" payment; 

o Payment for V pupils could not exceed the amount of such payment 

In rI IjOC* 


o Payments based on 
be paid. 


"a" and/or "b" children must exceed $5,000 in order to 


o Section 3(d)(2)(B) authorizes increased rates of payment for children 
dfstHrf 6 ?^ ed ^ rcum J tances t0 the extent necessary to enable a school 

c^^. to sSSi d l,' t ?J t e . 0f Dfstrkts"t h e a q t' ' q "Iwy W pr0V ' H ded by 

rates under Section 3(d)(2)(B) were not sublet V lncreased 'Payment 

“;" n 1 ™- 

on Indian lands, the funds mus/be used to meef h ?hf 1Cap 5 ed 5 Mldren residing 
Also, school districts serving Indian chiLrl ' t B1 th f n * eds of these children, 
procedures assuring that there is oarentl d ^ n rt ? USt a ? 0 ? fc P° licies and 
priate programs for these studenfs^^nL nv ? v ! ment * n Panning appro- 

^ate* local and other resourcefthat are Ssed fn^!!fn ar f comm ^ngled with 
which benefit all students. ^ or 9 eflera ^ operating expenses 


h!ve ^ ecalnsV a d " °»?strative t r e rpuns?b?H^y%or f 1 Sect 1 o he 6 ° ePartnlent ° f Educ 
educate children who reside on r2!f cal educational agencies to 

a^wiiyiss— 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A» Goals and Db.iectivpc 

^r^^sswass ffsaa H g. ; s . 

1. Prnn^occ «_ .. . 


tauca- 


B ’ ^SUJial AeconiBllshm.nK . 


^e r of y th f e U ^ 8 1 were 20 percent or 



behalf of 2 mill Ion federally connected children. This Is compared to 
1,200 districts serving 500,000 Federally connected children in 1951. 

Disaster Assistance : One hundred and nine LEAs were awarded approximately 
$17 million to repair damage to school facilities caused by severe storms 
and flooding, mud slides, high tides and tornadoes in 1983. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

During FY 1984, the Department will be rewriting regulations for this pro¬ 
gram to clarify and simplify those currently in place. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses cited in Section C above; 

None. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 

III. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(b ) 

No further studies related to this program are currently In progress. 
Contacts for further Information 


Program Operations: Robert Farning, (202) 245-8171 

Program Studies: Fritz Edelstein, (202) 245-8638 

Notes 


1. Does not Include disaster provisions. 

2. Includes $20 million supplemental for disaster assistance. 

3. Amount provided by the 1983 Continuing Resolutions. 



Legislation : P.L. 81-815 as amended by P.L. 95-561, 97-35, and 98-8 
Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal year Authorization 


Appropriation 


1979 

70,000,000 

1980 

Indefinite 

1981 

Indefinite 

1982 

20 ,000,000 

1983 

20 ,000,000 


30,000,000 
33,000,000 
50,000,000 
19,200,000 
80,000,000 1/ 


Purpose : To construct and repair or provide grants to local educational 

agencies (lEA's) for the construction and repair of urgently needed minimum 

school facilities when enrollment and the availability of revenues from 

local sources have been adversely affected by Federal activities. 

ElIglbllIty : 

o Districts In areas experiencing an Increase In Federal activity. Eligi¬ 
bility Is determined by the Increase In the number of children residing 
on Federal property and/or the numbers of children who reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property (Section 5). 

o Districts unable to finance the non-Fedora! portion of the project or 
where the grant project has been adversely affected by a natural dis¬ 
aster. (Section 8), 

o Districts experiencing a temporary Federal Impact (Section 9). 

o Where no tax revenues of the State or any political subdivision may be 
expended for the free public education of children who reside on Federal 
property or no district Is able to provide a free public education for 
these children, the Secretary is authorized to make arrangements for the 
construction of minimum school facilities necessary for the education of 
these children. (Section 10) 

o Districts that are comprised mainly of Indian lands or which provide a 
free public education to a substantial number of children who reside on 
Indian lands (Section 14(a) and (b)). 

o Districts comprised mainly of Federal lands and which have a substantial 
number of Inadequately housed pupils (Section 14(c)). 

o Districts whose buildings have been destroyed or seriously damaged by a 
natural disaster (Section 16). 


language that overrides the funding priorities escaonsnea in rne autnorizin 
legislation. The Continuing Resolutions for FY 1983 provided specific sums 
for certain sections: $3*000,000 for Sections 5 and 14(c), $10,000,000 for 
Section 10, and $10,000,000 for Sections 14(a) and 14(b). Public Law 98-8 
(known as the 1983 Jobs Bill) provided additional sums of $25,000,000 for 
Sections 5 and 14(c), 10,000,000 for Section 10, and $25,000,000 for Section 
14(a) and 14(b). Priority rankings are established within each section to 
reflect urgency of need and to ensure a systematic distribution of funds. 

If appropriations are not sufficient to fund all projects, applicants 
will remain on a waiting list until funded as long as they continue to meet 
eligibility requirements. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

o To continue to reduce the backlog of requests for funding of construction 
projects. 

8 . Progress and Accomplishments: 

o Reduced the size of the backlog of eligible projects by 15 percent -- 
$72.7 million and 56 projects. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Districts Served : From the start of this program through FY 1983, Federal 
assistance has been provided for over 6,600 projects, of which 340 have 
been In school districts serving children who reside on Indian lands. (See 
E.l and E.2) 

Program Scope : For 1983 there were 29 new projects under Sections 5 and 
14(c), 24 new projects under Section 10, and three under Sections 14(a) and 
14(b). 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
1. New regulations are being drafted now. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses : 

1. Condition, Safety and Adequacy of Schools Serving Children Who Reside on 
Indian Lands, DHEW, 1979. 

2. Administration of Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815, DHEW, 1978. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for further Information 

Program Operations : William Phillips, (202) 245-8427 
Program Studies : Fritz Edelsteln, (202) 245-8638 


Notes 


1. Amounts provided by the 1983 Continuing Resolutions and Jobs Bill Suppl 
mental Appropriation. 




Legislation : Public Law 92-506 (.Joint Resolution of Octoher 19, 1972). 
hxpiration date: September 30, 1904, 


Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization 


Appropriation 


1979 
19RQ 
19ft l 

1982 

1983 

1984 


$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$ 1 , 000,000 

$ 1 , 000,000 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$ 960,000 
$3,000,0001/ 
$1,000,000 


Purpose: Public Law 92-506 authorizes the Close-Up Foundation to award 
Tel 1 owshlps to disadvantaged students and their teachers to enable them 
to participate In the Washington public affairs program. 

Eligibility: The program Is a Washlngton-hased political education pro¬ 
gram managed through funds appropriated to the Close-Up Foundation for 
economically disadvantaged secondary school students and their teachers. 

Applicant Requirements : The Close-Up Foundation must assure that fellow¬ 
ship grants are made to economically disadvantaged secondary school stu¬ 
dents and to their teachers. Not more than one secondary school teacher 
In each school may receive a fellowship In any fiscal year and every ef¬ 
fort will be made to achieve participation of students and teachers from 
rural and snail towi areas as well as from urban areas. 


The Foundation program Is community-based, l.e., local Interest and support 
Is required for partlclpatlon In the program, Ellender Fellowship funds 
are matched on a 50% hasls by other public and private funds within each 
community. Recipients are chosen by each school and criteria for selection 
vary from essay contests to Interviews hy teachers. In each participating 
community, an Ellender Fellowship Is awarded to a student of low or moderate 
income and to a teacher from each secondary school according to criteria 
established by the Board of Olrectors of the Close Up Foundation. 

In addition to participants directly funded hy the Fellowship, there, are 
others who receive grants from alternate sources of funds, pay their own 
expenses, or earn funds In school and community projects to cover expenses. 


II, RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

To provide low Income secondary school students and their teachers opportun- 


ihese grants inciuaeci costs or room, ooaru, iumuu, aumnn3i.iai.iufi, in¬ 
surance and transportation, and averaged about $319 per participant. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Proqram Scope: Including the Ellender recipients, a total of 15,916 stu¬ 
dents ancTteacbers from 47 areas participated in the Washington Close Up 
Program. (Students from schools for the hearing and visually Impaired 
participated on a national basis.) 

Since 1979, in an effort to reach additional secondary school students and 
teachers with citizenship education programs, the Close Up Foundation 
Washington Seminars were telecast over C-SPAN (Cable Satellite Public 
Affairs Network). The format consists of discussions between Washington 
leaders and high school students, most of whom were Ellender Fellowship 
recipients. More than 2,500 secondary schools had access to these programs. 

Close Up also publishes written materials Including a Teachers Guide to 
C-SPAN; Current Issues, a booklet that examines contemp“orary”"quest1ons; 
Perspectives, a book of readings on government operations with articles by 
leading members of Congress, representatives of the Executive and Judicial 
branches and others; and The Washington Notebook , a workbook designed to 
help prepare students for their Washington experience on Close Up. 

Types of Benefits Provided : The program consists of a week-long series of 
meetlngsTTeminays, and workshops with members of Congress, members of the 
Executive and Judicial branches of government, Congressional committee 
staff members, lobbyists, reporters, foreign government representatives, 
and others. Close Up provides technical assistance and support to local 
education officials, business leaders and civic organizations who cooperate 
to develop government education programs that complement the Washington 
learning experience. 

Program Effectiveness : The Close Up Foundation contracted with Social 
Education Associates (see E-l) In 1975 to conduct a preliminary Impact 
assessment. On measures of affective change such as political awareness, 
efficacy, self-confidence, and Interest In political affairs, students 
were shown to have undergone positive changes of a statislcally significant 
nature. 

One important way to measure program effectiveness Is In the area of part¬ 
icipant growth. Program enrollment grew In 1983 by more than 2,000 partici¬ 
pants and the number of communities or regional areas grew from 41 to 47. 
Every student and teacher participant Is required to complete a survey on 
the educational content of the program which generates data for program 
modiflcatlon, A comprehensive evaluation program designed to measure long 
term cognitive and behavioral effects was Implemented by the Close Up 
Foundation and begun during the 1980-81 program year. A program review 
was conducted by the Social Science Education Consortium (see E-2) of 



stuaiea tne program arm interviewed participants, une conclusion arawn 
from their report states that "...Close Up has developed a unique and 
exemplary approach for providing enriched. Intensive Instruction about 
the federal government. As a result of their one-week experience, students 
appear to acquire additional knowledge, ta hold more positive attitudes 
about politics, and to feel more competent to participate In political 
activities." 

0, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 

In order to improve the program, the Close Up Foundation annually offers 
approximately 200 administrative fellowships to a wide variety of leaders 
and social science experts. These participants provide evaluation Inform¬ 
ation, critiques, and suggestions directly to the Close Up Foundation 
personnel for possible changes In the format of the program. 

In 1983 Congress appropriated a double amount for the Ellender Fellowship 
Program In order to place the program on a forward funded basis. The 
appropriation provides for $1.5 million for school year 1982-83 and $1.8 
million for school year 1983-84. The 1984 appropriation Includes $1 million 
fnr school year 1984-85. 

F. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above ; 

1 . Evaluation Report: An Assessment of the Impact of a Close-up on Student 
Participants, Metropolitan"'CTeveTahT i Social Education Associates, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1975. 

2. Close-Up Experience: A Report on a Week In Washington, n.C. Social 
Science Education"Consortium, Boulder," Colorado, Summer 10RI. 

F. Other Supporting Oata : 

Close Up Foundation (see text). Arlington, VA: 1981. To extend Support of 
Allen J. Ellender Fellowships. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Elemen¬ 
tary, Secondary and Vocational Education of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 94th Congress, 2nd Session. Hearings held 
In Washington, OC: Government Printing Office, 1976. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are planned or In progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Gall Beaumont, (202) 245-2331 

Program effectiveness: Tetsuo Okada, (202) 245-8077 




m3-R4. 


AGENCIES AND INDIAN-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN - PART A (CFDA Nos. B4.060 and 84.072) 


Highlights : 

0 Revised Report on the Qeffnition of Indian submitted. (II.B) 

o Secretary Bell recommends no change in the statutory definition o 
Indian. (II.D) 

o Phase-out of Indian Education Programs proposed in 1984 Budget. (11.D 
o Major Impact Study completed. (II.C) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

-legislation : p.L. 92-318, Title IV, Part A, as amended, 20 u.S.C. 241aa- 
241 ff. (Expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1 979 : 

Fiscal Year Author!zation 1/ Appropriation 


1979 

$640,297,800 

$ 48,000,000 

1980 

640,297,800 

52,000,000 

1981 

722,214,792 

58,250,000 

1982 

667,77D,7J 7 

54,960,000 

1983 

775,442,755 

48,465,000 


Purpose : Part A of the Indian Education Act supports programs to address 
the educational and culturally related academic needs of Indian students 
In public schools and in reservation-based, Indian-controlled schools. 
Objectives for the program Include: (1) Improving academic performance 
in the basic skills; (2) reducing dropout rates and Improving attendance; 
(3) increasing Indian parental participation in educational policymaking; 
and (4) helping public schools become more responsive to the needs ol 
Indian children. 

Assistance to Local Education Agencies and Tribal Schools : Part A grants 
are made on a formula basis to locaT education "agencies' 1/. Local educa¬ 
tion agencies (LEAs) are eligible that enroll at least Iff Indian children 
or in which Indian children constitute at least 50 percent of the total 
enrollment. These limitations do not apply to LEAs located in Alaska, 
California or Oklahoma, or located on, or in proximity to an Indian reserva¬ 
tion. 




Prnoram Effectiveness: The following summary is base on m mg 
TrTtne - TecentTy~ccK^ Imp 301 stud y 

, ,, a n u f0 rPri achievement tests, Indian student scores have 

Based on lo ^ lly .^ n p V the D ast ten years, and are now only slightly below 
risen significantly over^the p ten y ft districts. While there 

i^nS^c^us^e* 1°^ directly attributable to pro- 

ect slices local project staff and parent conlttee .enters generally 
?ate these services as having had a positive impact. 

Evidence obtained from Indian student attendance records in Part A districts 
indicates tta average attendance may already be at the national norm for 
111 public school stJdents-about 161 days per year. Nevertheless, improv¬ 
ing attendance is a primary objective in 60 percent of the local projects 
studied and substantial amounts of time are devoted to attendance iinprove- 
nent efforts. Overall, there appears to be a slight negative relationship 
between attendance improvement efforts and actual attendance, but this may 
sinply reflect the tendency of local projects to make a greater effort in 
areas where there are greater needs for improvement. Other evidence indi¬ 
cates a slight positive relationship between effort and actual impact as 
perceived by teachers, project staff, and parents. 


With respect to attitudes toward school and self, available comparisons 
between Indian students who participated in Part A activities during the 
1981-1982 school year and other Indian students who did not participate 
provide some direct evidence of positive Impacts, but the differences 
observed are relatively small and are open to the Interpretation that 
pre-existent differences in attitude may be a factor In determining parti¬ 
cipation in project activities. 


Parental Involvement: Parent committees are organized and function In the 
areas emphasized by Part A legislation and regulation. Project directors 
report them to be the most heavily involved group (compared to project 
staff, Indian students, school staff, tribal leaders, and other parents) 
in determining Indian student needs. Forty-five percent of the project 
directors said the committees made recommendations (which were adopted 
about half the time). Parents and school personnel are generally suppor¬ 
tive of the programs. Pbout half of the tribal leaders, however, have 
negative comments about the projects, the staff or what is taught. 


LEA Impacts: Part A projects have had modest Impacts on classroom level 
curricula and teaching practices, according to school administrators. 
Principals of 82 percent of survey schools report improvement In over¬ 
all school curriculum due to Part A projects, and principals in 58 percent 
of these schools indicated project materials were used by some teachers in 
their schools. 



the Kart a program, tacn or these actions is discussed below. 


Recommendations on Changes in the Statutory Definition of Indian . Secre¬ 
tary Bell submitted his recommendation^ on this subject December 30, 1982. 
Based on testimony obtained at fourteen public hearings conducted In the 
Spring of 1980, findings reported in the Revised Report on the Definition 
of Indian (E.3), public comment on this report, and the recommendations of 
a special Work Group convened to advise him on this subject, the Secretary 
recommended that the present statutory definition be retained. In communi¬ 
cating this recommendation, the Secretary also expressed the judgement 
that much of the controversy surrounding the definition of Indian stems 
from the fact that this definition simultaneously controls both eligibility 
for service and the determination of grant amounts. As a result, any 
liberalization of the definition designed to afford wider latitude to 
local school officials in determining eligibility for services would have 
adverse consequences from the standpoint of fiscal accountability. (E.3) 

Proposed Phase-out of the Indian Education Programs. The Department's 1984 
Budget 3/ requested 51.2 mTlTion for an orderly phase-out of the Title 
IV Indian Education Program. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses : 

1. The Evaluation of the Impact of the Part A Entitlement Program Funded 
Under Title IV, the Indian Education Act, Development Associates, 
Inc,, Arlington, Virginia, July 1983. 

2. IEP Project Audit Report for FY 1982. 

3. Revised Report on the Definition of Indian, Department of Education, 
Washington, O.C., September, 1982. 



spwted Characteristics of Indian Students Participating in Part 
Pelects Servng At Least Thirty Students and in Operation 
fir ft Least Three Years: 1981-1982 School Year 


Characteristics of 6rade Ran 9* 


Part A Participants 

Hale 

4 - 6 

7 - 9 

10 - 12 

49% 

46% 

47% 

Oily English used at home 

79% 

B6% 

85% 

Receive free or subsidized 
school lunch 

76% 

74% 

60% 

Mean school attendance level 
(1980-81, nat'l norm=161 days) 

163 days 

162 days 

156 days 

Mean reading achievement 
(spring 1981; nat'l norm a 50) 

47.7 

46.6 

45.8 

Mean math achievement 
(spring 1981, nat'l norm=50) 

48.0 

46.6 

46.9 


Source: E-l 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 
No studies in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Hakim Khan, (202 ) 246-802 0 

Program studies: Dorothy Shuler, (202) 245-8364 



counts by average per-pupil expenditures in the State. Actual grants 
are rateably reduced in proportion to the amount of the appropriation. 

2. This objective relates to an assessment of current budget policy for the 
Department's Indian Education Programs. 

3. Indian Education : Justification of Appropriation Estimates for Commit* 
tee's on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1984. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR I NO I AN STUOENTS—PART 8 
(CFDA Nos. 84.061 and 84.087) 


3GRAM PROFILE 


at ion : P.L. 92-318, Title IV, Part B as amended, 20 U.S.C. 3385. 
is September 30, 1984.) 


g Since 1979 : 
Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$ 45,000,000 
45,000,000 
45,000,000 
45,000,000 
45,000,000 


Appropriation 

$ 15,500,000 
15,600,000 
14,500,000 
14,880,000 
12,600,000 


2 : Part B authorizes a variety of discretionary programs designed to 
2 the quality of educational programs for Indians. Specific activities 
ized under Part 8 include: 


rig, pilot, and demonstration projects to plan for, test, and de- 
ate the effectiveness of educational approaches for Indian students 
preschool, elementary, and secondary levels. All grantees are Indian 
, organizations, and institutions. 

ional service projects to serve Indian preschool, elementary, and sec- 
school students if other educational programs or services are not 
ale to them in sufficient quantity or quality. All grantees are 
tribes, organizations, and Institutions. 

onal personnel development projects to train Indians for careers In 
fon. There are two programs: Section 1005(d), making awards prlmar- 
universltles, and Section 422, making awards primarily to Indian 
and organizations. 

hips for Indian students In the fields of medicine, law, education, 

3 s administration, engineering, and natural resources. Awards are 
on financial need, academic record, other potential for success, and 
lood of service to Indians upon graduation. Priority is given to 
e students. 


:e and Evaluation Centers to provide technical assistance and dls- 
e Information tcT IndiarTeducation projects and applicants. The 
5 conduct workshops, make site visits, and prepare and distribute 
d materials. 


ceptlon of Educational Personnel ueveiopment projects wmcn may be tor 
up to four years. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

Ourlng FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to thl; 
program were to: 

o support programs that will Improve educational quality and that have tl 
potential for benefiting large numbers of Indian students (Planning, 
Pilot, and Demonstration projects and Resource and Evaluation Centers) 
with a decrease In emphasis on providing direct educational services; 

o support programs that address the continuing need to help Indians becor 
better represented In specific professions by placing emphasis on pro¬ 
viding assistance to Indian graduate students (Educational Personnel 
Development and Fellowships). 


The Fellowship program has a 68,8 percent completion rate for Individuals 
seeking degrees, compared with the 18 percent completion rate for all 
Indian undergraduates reported in a 1978 GAO study of Indian college stu¬ 
dents. Of the Fellows who earned degrees, 96,5 percent were employed after 
graduation. 

Of the participants in the Educational Personnel Development program, 

69.2 percent completed their university programs and earned degrees. Of 
those Individuals, 92.2 percent were employed after graduation as teachers, 
administrators, librarians, counselors, and other specialists. These 
projects successfully placed most of their graduates in positions serving 
Indian students. 

Planning, pilot and demonstration projects provided innovative educational 
programs In such areas as basic skills, curriculum development, counseling, 
dropout prevention, career awareness, early childhood, and computer- 
assisted Instruction. The projects serve approximately 3,700 students 
annually, and they too manifest examples of success. One project estab¬ 
lished a curriculum resources center that serves as a community resource 
library for Indian history and culture. Two public school districts adopt¬ 
ed the Part B books, pamphlets, and audio cassette curriculum, and the Part 
B staff has provided in-service training for personnel in those districts. 

The Part B Educational Services program has served approximately 3,300 
students annually through the following types of activities: tutoring, 
billngual-blcultural education, early childhood education, guidance and 
counseling, remedial basic skills, dropout prevention,and career education. 

Sixty-five percent of local project staff responding to a survey on degrees 
of satisfaction with the services they receive from their Part B Resource 
and Evaluation Center Indicated that they were "moderately" or "very" 
satisfied with the assistance they received. Satisfaction In terms of 
"helpfulness" also Increased from 66 percent In 1981 to 73 percent In 1982. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

For a description of the Administration's budget proposal for this and 
other Title IV programs, see Section II.0 of Chapter 111. 



Impact Study of Parts 8 and C of the Indian Education Act , Communication; 
Technology Corporation, 1981. 

Study to Track Participants in the Higher Education Programs Funded by 
the Office of Indian Education, Native American Research Associates. 

WT. 

Conduct User Survey and Performance Review of Indian Education Resource 
ancT Evaluation Centers, Native American"Consultants. Inc.. 1982. 

Program review materials. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

Not applicable. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

Not applicable. 

Contact for Further Information 


Program Operations: Hakim Khan, (202) 245-8020. 
Program Studies: Dorothy Shuler, (202) 245-8364 




IGRAM PROFILE 


ition: P.L. 92-318, Title IV, Part C, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 12Ha. 
‘s September 30, 1984) 


1 Since 1979: 


r isca1 Year 


Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8 , 000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 


5,930,000 
5,830,000 
5,430,000 
5,213,000 
5,531,000 1/ 


Part C authorizes a range of activities designed to improve 
onal opportunities below the college level for Indian adults. Pro- 
>jectives include: increasing literacy, improving basic skills; in- 
lg the number of Indian adults who pass the high school equivalency 
ition. These goals are achieved through the use of materials which 
. Indian culture and heritage. 


of Operation : Specific activities authorized by Part C Include: 

onal services projects to provide educational opportunities for 
adults. Projects focus on adult basic education to develop literacy 
;ic skills and on secondary education, Including preparation for 
lh school equivalency examination. Many projects also offer consumer 
on and special services needed by adult students, such as academic 
•eer counseling, aptitude and vocational testing, and job referral. 

ig, pilot, and demonstration projects to test and demonstrate 
;fve approaches to aduTt education specifically designed for Indian 


are made primarily to Indian organizations and tribes. Funds 
•lated and awarded in one fiscal year are generally used for 
;ies during the next fiscal year. Projects are approved for periods 
,o three years. 

iSPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

ils and Objectives 

FY 1983 the Department's principal objective with respect to this 
i was to emphasize the educational service projects, since they are 
rectly aimed at serving the immediate needs of Indian adults, 
it the same time reserving a small amount of funds that could be 





used for experimental purposes and for designing programs that might b< 
particularly effective in the education of Indian adults. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 


Part C grants totaling $500,000 were first awarded In 1973. Over a tei 
year period, more than $40 million has been spent for adult education 
projects. In fiscal year 1982, $5.2 million supported 49 projects for 
more than 15,300 Indian adults. In FY 1983, $3.6 million supported 33 
projects for more than 10,400 Indian adults. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

While the educational needs of Indian adults are still great, there ha' 
been substantial improvements. Between 1970 and 1976, for example, th< 
percentage of Indians from 20 to 24 years of age who had completed higt 
school rose by 12 percentage points. 

The value of these educational programs for Indian adults is documente< 
in a 1981 study (see E, below) which reports that most of the partlcipc 
enrolled In Part C programs are seeking to update their educational 
level and to Improve their chances of obtaining employment. The study 
concludes that during fiscal year 1979, 72 percent of those enrolled U 
Part C basic education projects improved their basic skills such as 
reading and math. Four hundred and twenty-two Indian adults (12 percet 
were reported to have attained better jobs because of their Part C GEO 
educational assistance. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 


For a description of the Administration's budget proposal for this 
and other Title IV programs, see Section II.D of Chapter 111. 

In 1984, the BIA has requested approximately $3.7 million for adult 
education. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 


An Impact Study of Parts B and C Programs and Projects Funded Under 







ntact for Further Information 

ogram Operations: Hakim Khan, (202) 245-8020 
ogram Studies: Dorothy Shuler, (202) 245-8364 

tes 

Includes supplemental 1983 appropriation of $1,938,000 available 
until expended. 


(No CFDA Number) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Since 1982: "Secretary's Oiscretionary Funds" (Subchapter D 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981). (Ex¬ 
pires September 30, 1987). Prior to 1982: the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Education Act. 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 


Authorization 

$ 10,000,000 
14,000,000 
18,000,000 
3,000,000 


Appropriation 

$ 2,OOO.ODO 
3,000,000 
2,850,000 
2,850,000 
2,850,000 
2,850,000 


Purpose: To help schools and communities assess and respond to alcohol 
and drug abuse, by becoming aware of the complex nature of the problems, 
and developing strategies aimed at its causes rather than merely its 
symptoms. The program strongly encourages a coordinated school-community 
effort in preventive education, with an emphasis on reducing the socially 
disruptive behaviors often associated with abuse. 


Method of Operation: Contracts are awarded to five Regional Training 
and Resource Centers. These centers award grants to public school 
districts and private schools for training school teams in devising and 
applying methods of dealing with each team's unique alcohol and drug 
abuse problems. The ultimate beneficiaries of this training are students 
in grades 7-12; the training Is provided at the regional centers. The 
remaining program funds go to support a contractor that provides a national 
data base and program support and evaluates subcontractors. 


Obligations of Contract Recipients : The five regional centers provide the 
training^ and guidance In devising an individually-tailored program that 
is to be Instituted by the school teams, upon their return to local 
schools. The teams are obligated to establish and maintain that program. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives: The major implicit goal (and function) of the 
program has been to provide technical assistance through Its regional 
centers to as many school teams as its funding (level since 1981) could 
accommodate. The program is pursuing dual goals: 

Goal 1—To identify, demonstrate, evaluate, and disseminate effective 
strat.eales fo al o an rua abuse Dre e t on an 



parents, students, law enforcement officials and other public service and 
community leaders to prevent or reduce destructive behavior associated 
with alcohol and drug abuse. 

The program is, therefore, primarily a training and demonstration progran 
through which local agencies provide direct services to youth. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments : In FY 1982, the program's $2.8 million 
budget provided'475 schools in 50 States with field training and technica 
assistance; additionally, 137 Interdisciplinary school-teams received 
intensive 7-day training programs and technical assistance. The intermed 
late beneficiaries of the school-teams training were an estimated 8,400 
educational personnel who received guidance and direction in the individ¬ 
ual school programs that were instituted; the ultimate beneficiaries are 
an estimated 260,000 students (and their parents and communities) of the 
schools which established these programs. 

C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

There are no evaluation data on students' alcohol and drug use behavior 
before and after the application of various program intentions. 

The school-team approach has been recognized as successful In Integrating 
parents, students, educators, and the community in their efforts to deal 
more effectively with alcohol and drug abuse prevention; the Department 1 
efforts have been endorsed by Inclusion in the President's Federal Strate 
for Prevention of Drug Abuse and Drug Trafficking in FY 1982. 

0* Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation ; 

There is to be more emphasis on parent involvement in the program. 

There will be a new competition for the Regional Centers. 

E* Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

A report on the "School Team Approach" was prepared under Grant No. 78-JN 
AX-0016 from the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, "The School Team Approach Phase 
and Evaluation," Social Action Research Center, San Rafael, California, 
January 1981. 

In the same year, a study was completed by 0P8E, "An Impact Study of 
Personnel Trained by the Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Program," A. T. 
Kearney, Inc., Alexandria, Virginia, May 1981. 




3r supporting Data : 


•SPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

Dhol and Drug Abuse Program Is presently conducting its own 
Ion to be concluded on September 30, 1984. 

> for Further 1nformatlon: 


Operations: Myles Doherty, 202) 472-7960 
Studies: Myles Doherty, 202) 472-7960 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Public Law 93-380, Section 408; 86 Stat. 554; 20 II.S.C. 1866, 
as amended by Section 325 and 501(a) of Public Law 94-482; 90 Stat. 2220 
and 2335 and Public Law 95-561, Title IX, Part C. 


Funding Since 1979: 


F iscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authori zation 

$30,000,000 
$80,000,000 
$80,000,000 
$ 6,000,000 
$ 6,000,000 


Appropriation 

% 9,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$ 8,125,000 
$ 5,760,000 
$ 5,760,000 


Purpose : To promote educational equity for women In the United States and 
to provide financial assistance to enable educational agencies and insti¬ 
tutions to meet the requirements of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. 


Program Strategies: There are two legislated strategies to achieve program 
goals. The first is a program of demonstration, development, and dissemi¬ 
nation activities of national, general, or statewide significance. The 
second strategy (never Implemented due to funding constraints) Is to direct 
assistance to projects of local significance to support the operation of 
programs of equal educational opportunities for both sexes, including 
activities to achieve compliance with Title IX. According to the Act, 
this second strategy can be undertaken only when appropriations for the 
program exceed $15 million. Efforts are made to avoid duplication of pre¬ 
viously funded Ideas and to ensure geographic diversity. 

Eligibility: Public agencies, nonprofit private agencies, organizations, 
and Institutions -- including student and community groups -- and Individ¬ 
uals are eligible to receive grants. 

Applicant Requirements: A proposal must be submitted that meets require¬ 
ments tor Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) grants or requests for 
proposals. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Awards are made annually, some for 
multi-year projects although one year is the normal duration of an award. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: A final report at project end, semi-annual 
progress and financial reports” are required. Before continuation awards 
can be made, project status Is examined. For audit purposes, program 
accounting records must be maintained. 
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6, Other Authorized Activities 13% 

o WEEAP's publishing center, the Education Development Center, continued 
providing publishing services under a directed sole-source contract 
extension. Totals to date are 105,423 products sold and 14,614 orders 
processed. In FY 1983 there were 218 different products. On the ave¬ 
rage, 77 of each were sold at an average cost of $6.87 each. 

C, Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Program Effectiveness and Progress : A two-phased study of the WEEAP was 
conducterf under contract to the IJ.S. Department of Education. Phase one, 
completed In January 1981, was an Evaluablllty Assessment (E.l.) which es¬ 
tablished the operating objectives for the program and analyzed the factors 
which aided or obstructed their achievement. Phase two, completed In De¬ 
cember 1981, was a Rapid Feedback Evaluation (E.2.) which collected data 
on the extent to which the objectives were being met. Data collection 
methods Included In-depth Interviews, site visits, and computer analyses 
of sales records and coded Information on purchase Invoices. Production 
and sales data from the WEEAP Publishing Center Indicate that the program 
has met Its first two objectives of developing a broad range of products 
and marketing them nationwide. Most of the materials were in the areas of 
staff development, curriculum and career development. Over 200 products 
are available through the WEEAP Publishing Center. 

Product users accomplished, to their satisfaction, most of the outcomes 
they expected. The most frequently reported expected outcomes were: 

o find WEEAP-developed products and approaches useful as equity 
activities and projects are Initiated and Implemented; 

o Increase awareness of and achieve positive attitude changes on the 
part of students, educators, and administrators toward educational 
equity issues and women's Issues; and 

o train educational and administrative personnel in equity-related 
skills, approaches, and product utilization. 

WEEAP products were frequently used In combination with other resources. 
While this suggests that the WEF.AP products are flexible enough to be 
Integrated easily with other materials, It rules out the possibility of 
attributing success directly to WEEAP products and approaches. Thus, 
while WEEAP materials were widely used and users report satisfaction with 
the materials, the effects of the materials In Improving equity and oppor¬ 
tunities for women are not known. 


a t the request o t thre e members of the u.S. tongres^, u.. 

dures for Makinq Grant Awards Under Three Department of Education _Di_s- 
cretibna ' ry : '5 r 'an t Programs" (ITT. ) One program was the WEEAP Specific 
information was requested, including: how and by whom grant funding prior¬ 
ities are established; how field readers who review grant proposals are 
recruited and selected; the field reader selection criteria; the training 
and orientation provided to readers; procedures for reviewing, scoring, 
ranking, and selecting grant applications; the extent to which final se¬ 
lections differed from reader recommendations; the process used to deter¬ 
mine final grant amounts; and the percentage of requested funds that 
successful applicants received in 1981 and 1982. 


Findings: To respond to the questions, GAO staff interviewed appro¬ 
priate EO staff and reviewed relevant files. They found that: 


o The Secretary of Education is required to set priorities for funding 
grants. 


o In 1981 the field readers were selected by the WEEAP staff from a list 
of names obtained from such sources as educational organizations, 
other ED offices, and former grantees. In 1982 they were selected by 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary solely from a list referred by 
HD's Field Reader Outreach Program. This Program was established 
in March 1982 because of concern in EO that the same individuals were 
being used as readers year after year. Through the Outreach Program, 
EO attempted to Identify new readers and to give more responsibility 
to senior EO officials for selecting readers. In the GAO's opinion, 
one (one percent) of the 1981 readers and 11 (20%) of the 1982 readers 
did not meet any of the Program's criteria for selecting field readers. 
They note, however, that the criteria are subjective. 


o Specific criteria were used by the readers In evaluating and scoring 
applications. The individual readers' scores were then standardized, 
averaged, and reordered according to the average. 

o When selecting applications for funding, ED officals may deviate from 
the field reader ranking. However, deviations must be explained. In 
1982 the Department funded WEEAP applications according to rank order 
[to avoid the illusion of favoritism.] 

o To determine final funding levels for each approved application, pro¬ 
gram staff review proposed budgets to identify both allowable and what 
appear to be unnecessary types of costs, or costs that exceed pre- 
established program guidelines. They then recommend a budget to the 
Assistant Secretary, tost WEEAP grants were funded at more than 90 
percent of the amounts requested. 

0. Pjans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Administration requested no funding for the Women's Education E uit 




ror states ana scnooi districts to use on this or otner programs tnat mee 

local needs. The Congress, however, has funded the WEEAP at $5,760,000 

This level of funding is the same as for FY 1983. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above ; 

1. Eva!Liability Assessment of the Women's Educational Equity Act Program 
American Institutes forResearch,^Palo ATto, CaTifornia (January 1981 ) 

2. Rapid Feedbac k Ev aluation of the Women's Educational Equity Act Prograi 
American institutes Tor Research,laid Alto, tall form a (December i$8i) 

3. Procedures for Making Gra nt Awards Under Three Department of Educatlo 

Ui scre tionary (arant Programs" Report 5y CRe TXi General Accountin' 
OfTUe TJuly T9 83). .. 

4. Women's Educational Equity Act Program 1982 Annual Report . U.S. Oepart 
merit of Educatlon ( 1982), 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

None. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No further studies of this program are planned or in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations*. Rosemary Wilson, (202) 245-2465 

Program Effectiveness: Kathryn Cross!ey, (202) 245-8877 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : P.L. 89-329, Title IV, Section 418A as amended by P.L. 
36-374; 20 USC ll)70d-2 and P.L. 97-35; 20 USC 276. (Expires September 30, 
1985) 

Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 



(Both Programs) 

HEP 

CAMP 

1980 

$ 12,000,000 

$ 6,160,000 

1,173,000 

1981 

9,600,000 

6,095,000 

1 ,208,000 

1982 

7,500,000 

5,851 ,200 

1 ,159,680 

1983 

7,500,000 

6,300,000 

1,200,000 


Purpose : HEP assists students who are engaged, or whose families are 
engaged, in migrant or other seasonal farmwork to obtain the equivalent 
of a secondary school diploma and subsequently to gain employment or be 
placed in an institution of higher education or other postsecondary 
education or training. CAMP assists such students enrolled in the first 
undergraduate year at an institution of higher education to pursue 
successfully a program of postsecondary education. 

Types of Services Provided : HEP provides outreach, teaching, counseling 
and placement services in order to recruit and serve eligible migrant 
and seasonal farmworker dropouts who are beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance. HEP participants receive room and board and stipends 
for their personal expenses. They are housed on a college or university 
campus and may make use of the cultural, recreational, health, and other 
campus facilities. CAMP provides services needed to help participants 
complete the first undergraduate year. These services Include tutoring, 
social counseling and assistance in obtaining grants, loans, and work- 
study funds to assist with the remaining three undergraduate school 
years. CAMP participants receive tuition, room and board and stipends 
for personal expenses. 

Eligibility : Grants are made to institutions of higher education (IHEs) 
or other public or nonprofit private agencies (which cooperate with an 
IHE). 

Applicant Requirements : Pn applicant college or university must submit 
a plan and cost estimate which meet the requirements of and contain the 
Information outlined in current regulations. 



Obligations of Grant Recipients: Grantees must submit 

status reports and a flnal TTrfofmance report, 

complete accounting, personnel, performance and other project 


financial 

maintain 

records. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

Mo special goals were set for these programs in Fiscal Year 1983 


8. Progress and Accomplishments 
Not Applicable. 

C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

HEP Proqram Scope: Nineteen HEP grants to IHEs and associated public or non 
profit private agencies located In 16 States and Puerto Rico were? awarded 
for school year 1982-83. The total number of students served through 
school year 1982-83 HEP programs was approximately 2,306. The 19 funded 
HEP programs had enrollments ranging between 46 and 180. (Source: E, I) 

CAMP Program Scope : Six grants to IHEs and associated public or nonprofit 
private agencies in four States (CA, TX, OR, and WA) were awarded in 

Fiscal Year 1982 for school year 1982-83. The total number of students 

served through the 1982-83 CAMP programs was 471 and the six funded 

projects had enrollments ranging from 30 to 126. (Source: E. l) 

HEP/CAMP Program Costs : For school year 1982-83, the total funding for 
nineteen fltP projects (serving 2,305 participants) was $5,851,000. The 
total funding for six CAMP projects (serving 471 participants) was 
$1,159,580. The average cost per participant was $2,538.40 for HEP and 
$2,462.17 for CAMP. (Source: E. 1) 

These figures should be compared to a cost analysis done in 1980 by Clark, 
Phipps, Clark and Harris, Inc., under contract to the U.S. Department of 
Lahor (which formerly administered HEP and CAMP). According to their 
report, "Evaluation of the High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and 

the College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP)" (Source: E. 2): 


costiy tnan ntr oecause or tneir non-residential cnaracter. me 'Learn 
and Earn 1 ' program In Florida averaged $843 per student, "Learn and Earn" 
Is for an inschool population and the primary objective is to keep 
farmworker youths in school. Job placement rates in these programs 
were not as high as In HEP. "Upward Bound," which has a summer residen¬ 
tial component in addition to weekend tutoring and remedial programs, 
was only slightly less expensive ($1,738) than HEP. 

o The program that was most comparable to CAMP in objectives and target 
population was the Department of Education's Special Services Program. 
The latter was judged to be substantially less effective in retaining 
students in postsecondary education. While CAMP had a retention 
rate of about 85 percent, Special Services has an overall success 
rate of 61 percent distributed among the following outcomes: 

- made satisfactory academic progress 36.6% 

- transferred to another institution 7.9% 

- graduated 16.7% 

CAMP provided support services for the first year of college while 
Special Services covered all four years. CAMP averaged $1,983 per 
student annually; Special Services cost only $355. 

Program Effectiveness : According to the study (E. 2) conducted in 1979-80 

by - Clark", Phipps, Clark and Harris, Inc.: 

o In 1979, approximately two-thirds of the HEP participants passed the 
GED examination (as compared to 56 percent in 1973), and 78 percent 
were placed in jobs or postsecondary training or education programs; 


o Historical data on CAMP participants showed high retention rates and 
satisfactory grade attainment (i .e♦, GPA of 2.0, or average grade of 
"C") and low non-positive terminations (7.2 percent or less). 


0, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 


During Fiscal fear 1983, one major action was proposed to alter the scope 
and effect of HEP and CAMP: The Department's Fiscal Year 1984 budget 
requested no funds for HEP and CAMP for Fiscal Years 1983 and 1984. 
This action was based on the costs of the two programs relative to the 
costs of alternative programs available for these students. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analysis 

. Summary of Facts and Figures on HEP/CAMP. Migrant Education Program, 





Hispanic 

*5579% 

?577% 

White 

13.4% 

3.0% 

Native American 

13. IX 

1.1% 

Black 

7.3% 

0.7% 

Asian American 

0.2% 

0.0% 

Eskimo 

o.i% 

0.0% 

Age 

Under 21 

82% 

64.4% 

Age 21 or over 

18% 

35.6% 

Sex 

HerT 

61.6% 

45% 

Women 

38.3% 

55% 


Source: E.2 


HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Louis J. McGuinness, (202) 246-2181 
Program Studies: James J. English, (202) 245-9401 
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merit Act oT* 1981, P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 3851, (Expires September 31 
1987) Formerly Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Ai 
of 1965, P.L. 95-561. 


Funding Since 1979: 

Fiscal Year Authorization 


Appropriation 


1979 

520,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

1982 

3,1 60,000 

19R3 

1/ 


53,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,150,000 

2,025,000 

2,025,000 


Purpose: To conduct demonstration programs regarding the Involvement < 
handicapped people in all the arts; to foster greater awareness of the nee 
for arts programs for the handicapped; to sponsor model programs in ti 
performing arts for children and youth; and to support a national network ( 
state arts and education committees. 


Method of Operation: The program Is conducted through noncompetitive 
grants to the National Committee on Arts for the Handicapped and the Jo* 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. In FY 1983 the grant amonnl 
were 31,350,000 and 5675,000 respectively. 

Duration of Assistance: Grants are made for a twelve-month period wit 
renewal - through reappl Ication on an annual basis. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Financial and performance reports are di 
once a year. 


11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

There were no unique objectives in FY 1983. 

R. Progress and Accomplishments 


Not applicahle. 






capped. 


The Kennedy Center's program supported, In part, two types of 
benefits: 

1. the American College Theatre Festival 

2. activities of 47 Alliance for Arts Education committees 

In FY 1983 the Kennedy Center's supported activities expanded to inc 
the "Imagination Celebration," a program for children and youth. 

Population Served: Table 1 below summarizes the number of program 
participants IrT W 198? by activity area. (E.l) 

TA81F 1 


FY 1982 Activity 


Number and Type of Participants 


Very Special Arts Festivals 
Training Programs 
American College Theatre 
Festi val 

Alliance for Arts Education 
Programs 


300,000 handicapped students 
228,786 teachers, artists, parents 
976 col lege students 

146,000 students, teachers, and parent 


0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
Non e, 


E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C toove 
1. Annual Performance Reports, Program Files, ORSE. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 


HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 41 7(b) 

No studies related to this program are planned. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Kay Henry, (202) 245-821 3 

Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (202) 245-9401 




estaonsnes a minimum level ror tne Arts in tducation program 
$2,025,000. 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Leqisiation s Section 583(b) of the Education Consolidation and Improv 
merit Act oT 1981, P.l. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 3851, (Expires September 3 
1987) Formerly Title II, Part C of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, P.l. 95-561, 


Funding Since 1 979: 


Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

S 9,000,000 

$6,000,000 

1980 

10,000,000 

6,500,000 

1981 

11,000,000 

5,R60,000 

1982 

1/ 

5,850,000 

1983 

1/ 

5,850,000 

To support the 

distribution of 

Inexpensive books to 


threiTyears old through high school age to help motivate them to 
read. 


studen 

learn 


Method of Operation: The program Is administered through a sole sour 

contract awarded to Reading is Fundamental, Inc. (RIF) 

Authorized Activities: RIF allocates funds to local community assoclatic 
which theT distribute the books. Community support through volunteer act 
vities by educators, parents, librarians, and business and civic leade 

is a key element of the program. Projects may support up to 75 perce 

of the cost of book purchases, In general, and 100 percent of hook cos 

for migrant children. RIF also works with approximately 125 book publlshe 
to provide discounts on hooks. 

Duration of Assistance: The contract Is awarded for a twelve-month perl 
with renewal made through reapplication on an annual basis. 

Obligations of Contractor: Financial and performance reports are due on 
a year. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

There were no unique objectives in FY 1983. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 


Not appl Icahle 


students Served: in i-t rmuu<. *.»•* .. -.-.% 

received h ' ookT thrnuqh the efforts of more than 100^000 volunteers. (E. 


Benefits Provided: In FV 1983 about 7.4 million books were 
Since 197*5, the'" program has distributed almost 40 million 


di strlhutc 
books. (E. 


Program Effectiveness: The sole evaluation study of the program was carrl 
out in Hdb by the General Research Corporation. (E.2) The two ob.lectlv 
of the study were to: 


1. determine the effectiveness of the I80P In generating reading 

motivation; and , , . t t . 

2. describe the process by which books are acquired and districted 

children. 


lack of funding precluded the completion of work on objective 1 which woi 
have Included a pre- and post-analysis about the influences on, and attitur 
of, children toward readinq. The final report is descriptive of the prog ran 
activities and effects rather than analytic. It found that the progr 
was enthusiastically supported by school personnel, parents, vohmteei 
and sponsoring community agencies. Respondents reported their beliefs 
that the program represented the only source of bonks most particlpat 
children had in their homes, that It stimulated greater parental invol\ 
ment In their children's reading, and that It had henoficial impacts 
school-community and school-parent relations. 


0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 


None. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Ahove 
1, Annual Reports of RIF, Inc., OF.SE. 

?. to Evaluation of the Right-to-Read Inexpensive Book Olstrlbution 
Proqram, General Research Corporation, Me Lean, Virginia, 
October, 1980. 

F. Other Supporting Oata 
None. 


HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(h); 


No further studies related to this program are planned. 


Notes 


1. This program Is one of several activities authorized by ECIA Chapter 
Subchapter n. The maximum amount authorized for Subchapter 0 is 
percent of the toal amount appropriated for Chapter 2. Subchapter 
alsn establishes a minimum for the Inexpensive Book 01 st rlbut I on 
Program of $5,850,000. 


Highlights : 

o Grant competitions assisted projects to Implement the recommendations 
of the National Commission on excellence In Education, Including several 
on teacher Incentives, parental choice, and school boards. (Section 
II.II below) 

o Four programs specified in the budget or Congressional reports wore 
Implemented: the National Diffusion Network, Law-related Education, 
Education Television and Technology, and the Evaluation of the (31 ock 
Grant. (II. 13) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Section 503(a) of the Education Consolidation and Improve¬ 
ment Act" of' 1981, P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 3851 . (Expires September 30, 1987) 

Funding : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 

HTU3 wf.T&TfoOlT 

Purpose: To gather and disseminate Informatlun on the effectiveness of 
programs to meet the needs of Individuals served by the Education Con¬ 
solidation and Improvement Act (KCIA) and to assess the needs uf those 
Individuals, to support research and demonstrations related to purposes 
of the ECIA, to Improve educational personnel training, and to assist 
State and local educators in their Implementation of the ECIA. 

Structure : The Secretary's Discretionary Program assisted programs In 
four categories: (1) those mandated by the authorizing statute (Arts 

In Education, Alcohol and Drug Abuse, and Inexpensive (look Distribution 
2/), (2) that required by report language for the Fiscal Year 1983 
appropriations act (Law-related Education), (3) those included In the 
budget request or House or Senate consulttee reports (National Diffusion 
Network, Educational Television and Technology, and Evaluation of the ECIA 
Chapter 2 Block Grant), and (4) now dlscretionary Initiatives undertaken by 
the Department. Table 1 depicts the funding flow for the Secretary's 
Discretionary Program in terms of those four categories of prugrams. This 
chapter briefly describes activities under categories (2) through (4). 2/ 



Funding Flow 


Total Appropriation : 

(i) Programs Mandated by the £C1A 2J 

Arts in Education $2,025,000 

Inexpensive Book Distribution 5,850,000 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse 2,850,000 


Subtotal 


(2) Program and level of funding 
in Appropriation Act report : 
Law-related Education 


Subtotal 


(3) Congressional Responses to Departmental 
Budget Requests : 

Programs cited in House or Senate Committee 
reports: 

National Diffusion Network $10,000,000 

Educational Television and 
Technology 2,710,318 

Evaluation of the Chapter 2 
Block Grant 1,000,000 

Subtotal 


Discretionary portion, for Secretary's 
Initiatives: 


Under the Law-related Education Program, the Oepartment assists projects 
to institutionalize activities about the legal system in elementary and 
secondary classrooms. The Secretary's Oiscretlonary Program provided 
nearly $1 million for law-related education in Fiscal Year 1983. 

o Category 3: Programs cited by House or Senate Committee reports in 
response to the Administration‘s budget request 

Under the National Diffusion Network , organizations that have developed 
products or practices certified by the Department's Joint Oissemination 
Review Panel and that have Network grants disseminate information about 
those efforts throughout the Nation as "Developer/Demonstrators." Agen¬ 
cies help local educators learn about the certified products or prac¬ 
tices through support from "State Facilitator Grants." Both types of 
grants are awarded competitively and may last as long as four years 
depending on performance and availability of funds. Contracts are also 
awarded competitively and for varying lengths of time for organizations 
to provide technical assistance to NDN grantees and to Identify and 
assess promising practices. The Secretary's Oiscretionary Program pro¬ 
vided $10 mil 1 ion for NON in Fiscal Year 19B3. 

Under the Education Television and Technology Program , contracts and 
grants are awarded competitively to organizations both to develop, 
refine, and distribute educational television programs and to develop 
projects and school-based demonstrations of educational technology. 
The Secretary's Oiscretionary Program provided $2,710,318 for educational 
television and technology in Fiscal Year 1983. 

Under the effort to evaluate the Chapter Z Block Grant , the Department 
supported numerous studies and a state-sponsored evaluation conference. 
These are described more in Chapter 104 of this Report. 

o Category 4: The Secretary's New Initiatives 

Special Initiatives in Fiscal Year 1983 included a grants competition 
to fund research and demonstration projects on three themes: Improving 
the quality of teaching through incentives, strengthening school boards, 
and expanding parental choice. The Secretary's Oiscretionary program 
spent over $2 million on projects under these themes In Fiscal Year 
1983. Other Secretarial Initiatives were fifteen projects including 
new activities such as the convening of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education and regional meetings to discuss Its findings, 
or continuation of previously funded efforts (such as Cities in Schools). 
These fifteen projects totalled $1,192,782 In Fiscal Year 1983. 



During rt iyaj, tne Departments principal oojecuveb vmui nsbpucu v,u 

this program were as follows: 

o Through the Secretary's Special Initiatives, to 

- stimulate the implementation of the recommendations of the national 
Commission on Excellence in Education through support of research 
and demonstration activities, and 

- stimulate research and demonstration of effective means to increase 
parental choice, promote teacher Incentives, and strengthen school 
boards. 

o Through the National Diffusion Network, to 

- disseminate more information in the Secretary's priority areas, 
especially In technology applications, adult literacy, and teaching 
of math and science, 

- Increase number, quality, and geographic spread of adoptions of 
exemplary efforts, and 

- provide technical assistance. 

o Through the Education Television and Technology program, to 

- continue to make available high-quality educational television 
programming, particularly for children, and 

- assist States and localities In making good use of new Instructional 
technologies, notably microcomputers. 

o Through the Law-related Education Program, to 

- assist sites in making educational activities about the legal system 
part of the curriculum. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Fifteen projects were funded to implement the National Commission on 
Excellence In Education's recommendations, totalling just over $1 
million. 

o Proposals funded included a demonstration of increasing parental choice 
through open enrollment across a district's schools, 12 projects on 
teacher Incentives, and 3 on school boards. 



nology, literacy, reading (grade 6 and above), science, and math; 
assisted the implementation of ten "technology lighthouses" funded 
initially in FY 1982; identified 600 new promising projects in different 
geographic areas; and gave technical assistance to 35 projects about 
their submissions to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. 

o The Educational Television and Technology program funded 12 school- 
based technology demonstrations; funded three continuations of pro¬ 
gramming, storage/captioning and training efforts; and achieved over 
5,000 placements of educational programs on public, commercial, and 
cable television. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Efforts Funded : Over 250 contracts and grants were awarded from the Fiscal 

Year 1983 funds: 33 In the Secretary's specific priority areas; 175 by the 

National Oiffusion Network; 15 In Educational Television and Technology; 14 

in Law-related Education; and about 25 in other areas. 

Cost and Effectiveness : 

o Under the Secretary's priority areas , awards ranged from about $6,000 
to - bve'r They support activities during school year 1983-84, 

so no data on their effectiveness are available yet. 

° Under the National Diffusion Network , costs are roughly $700 per school 
or about $6 per student served. The effectiveness of the effort can be 
assessed in terms of the number and geographic spread of sites adopting 
exemplary projects, educators' satisfaction with the products being 
distributed, the degree to which exemplary practices are faithfully 
implemented in the adopting sites, and the gains in student performance. 
Data on each are presented below: 

o Spread of Exemplary Projects: Based upon figures compiled from 

m 1983 project appl i cat ion s (see E.l below), program staff estimate 
that 14,000 schools were adopting and implementing exemplary projects. 
More than 65,000 educators received training to use products and 
practices, and approximately 1.7 million students, or 4 percent 
of fall 1982 elementary/secondary enrollment, are being served by 
projects adopted in these new sites. 

o Fidelity of Project Implementation: An earlier evaluation (E.5) 
reported that projects implemented via the NON ware reasonably 
faithful to developer specifications, Similiarly, results from 
current studies (E.2 and E.3) have shown that NDN project adopters 
are implementing the new practices with considerable fidelity. 



six years" (~E. 2, E.3, £.4, £.5, and E.6) indicate that users c 
to report satisfaction with the services and materials prov 
the NON. 

o student Peformance Gains; The most recent study (E.2) indicat 
grantees and Teachers fn schools implementing NON projects 
improved levels of student achievement and better student at 
toward learning. 

o under the Educational Television a hd Technology Program , the gran 
awards in technology ranged "from J8U,000 to 5H>0,OO0; the thre 
tinuations were in education television, video-tape storage and 
bution.and State capacity-building in planning and policy-mak 
technology. Their amounts ranged from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Technology grants are supporting efforts in approximately 50 dis 
No systematic data on their effectiveness are available yet. 

In the area of educational television, Children’s Television u 
(CTW), the producer of the "3-2-1 CONTACT!" program (continue 
$500,000 in Fiscal Year 1983) collected data on its first season. 
Those data from 1980 are summarized below. 

Coverage: Based on A.C. Nielsen data, CTW estimated that 
23 million households viewed the program during its 13-week p 
season: 7.2 million with pre-schoolers in the home, 5.4 millic 
children aged 6-11, 4 million with 12-17-year olds, and 6.3 
without children. Nielsen estimated a vlewership of 91 million 
holds tuned in for at least part of the program. 

Costs : The most meaningful cost indicator is the cost per 
per program. The estimated cost for the first season is a 
mately 2 cents per viewer per half-hour program. Reruns s 
cantly decrease this to a fraction of a cent per viewer per p 

Teacher Support : Over 230,000 teachers have requested the 
Gu'ld'e - for the "program. 

Effects on Children : In a case study of 66 students in 3 clas 
one researcher found more valid perceptions of scientists anc 
work and retention of much specific scientific information fr 
show. 

Footsteps , a television series for parents of young children about 
Ing, is showing on 94% of the public television stations that 
Instructional programming. 

o Under the Law-related Education Program , fourteen grants were mad 
averaging just over $62,000 each. 


In order to award grants early enough for planning and implementati< 
of demonstrations during school year 1984-85, notices about grant 
competitions supported by the Secretary's Discretionary Fund will 
be published earlier in the year. 

Proposed NON program regulations will require previously funded project 
to provide evidence of gains In student achievement. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above: 

1. National Diffusion Network analyses of Grantee Applications. 

2. Crandall, David P. and Associates, People, Policies and Practices 
Examining the Chain of School Improvement, Volumes I-X. /frdover, MA: 
The MetworJ<, IrTc/.Tl^y. 

3. Crandall, O.P., C.L. Thompson, and J.A. Taylor, The National Diffusic 
Network: A Special Report. Andover, MA: The NETWORK”, IrTcT Novembe 

m; 

4. Campeau, P.L,, et al., Final Report: Evaluation of Project Informatlc 
Package Qissemination and Implementation. Palo Alto, CA: Snerican 
Institutes for Research, January, 1979. 

5. Emrick, J.A., Evaluation of the National Diffusion Network , Vols. 
and 2, Menlo Park, CA: Stanford Research Institute, 1977. 

6. Stearns, M.S., Evaluation of the Field Test of Project Information 
Packages: volume I-Summary ReportT Menlo Park, CA: Stanford Re^ 
search Institute, i§7>. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No studies about programs supported by the Secretary's Discretionary Fur 
are in progress. 

Contact for Further Information 


Program Operations : 

National Oiffusion Network: Lee Wickline, (202) 653-7000 
Educational Television and Technology: Jean Narayanan, (202) 254-58! 
Law-related Education: George Rhodes, (202) 245-8223 
Olscretionary Grant Competitions: Mary Jean LeTendre, (202) 426-641 


Prnnram Studies? Ain Weinheimpr. l?(\?) 



appropriated for Chapter 2 of the ECIA to be used for the 
Secretary's Di scretionary Fund. 

Each of the three programs mandated by law in the Secretary 
Discretionary Fund Is covered by a separate chapter in the 
Annual Evaluation Report. 


OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND MINORITY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS 



(CFDA No. 84.003) 


HIGHLIGHTS 


o Administration proposed amendments to the Bilingual Education Act 
known as the Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 1983 (II.0). 

o The Secretary submitted a Congressionally mandated report on bilingual 
education programs Involving parents to the House Appropriations 
Committee on January 7, 19B3. 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: P.L. 89-10, as amended by P.L. 95-561 , Title VII of ESEA 
ofHffS; 2d U.S.C. 3221-3261. 

Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 . $ 232,000,000 $ 161,400,000 

1980 . 299,000,000 171 ,763,000 

1981 . 446,000,000 ]_/ 161,427,000 

1982 . 139,970,000 2/ 138,058,000 

1983 . 139,970,000 7/ 138,057,000 


Purpose: To develop and carry out programs of bilingual education in 
elementary and secondary schools, including activities at the pre¬ 
school level, which are designed to meet the educational needs of 
children of limited English proficiency (LEP); to demonstrate effective 
ways of providing such children with Instruction designed to enable them, 
while using their native language, to achieve competence in English; 
and to build the capacity of grantees to continue programs of bilingual 
education after Federal funding ceases. 

Program Components : The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs administers the ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education 
Program and funds 12 subprograms. Basic Projects in Bilingual Education, 
Demonstration Projects, and Desegregation Support Projects will be dis¬ 
cussed In this chapter; the remaining 9 programs are discussed in other 
chapters. A description of the three programs follows: 








Program Components (Continued) 


1. Basic Projects in Bilingual Education . A Basic Project grant is s 
ed to establish",' operate or fmprove’progr ams of bilingual educati 
assist children of limited English proficiency as defined In the 1 
lation to improve their English language skills. Programs support 
the Bilingual Education Act are Intended to assist children to be 
to enter an all-Engllsh-language educational program as soon as poss 
At present, LEAs are required to design programs within a framework 
requires the use of English, and to the extent necessary, the child's 
language in instruction in non-language subject areas. The project 
Intended to build the capacity of the grantee to maintain progra 
bilingual education when Federal funding Is reduced or no longer a 
able. 

2. Demonstration Projects. This program provides financial assis 
to demonstrate exemplary" approaches to providing programs of bill 
education and to build the capacity of the grantee to maintain those 
grams when Federal funding is reduced or no longer available. In adc 
to demonstrating exemplary practices, these projects must meet th 
quirements that apply to the Basic Projects Program. 

3. Desegregation Support Program. This program provides financial as 
ance to local school districts which are Implementing desegrec 
plans to meet the needs of minority group children who are fr 
environment in which a dominant language is other than English and 
because of language barriers and cultural differences, do not 
equality of educational opportunity. The program supports billr 
blcultural instructional projects and curriculum development proj 

Eligibility : Local educational agencies, institutions of higher educ 
applying jointly with one or more local education agencies, or an 
mentary or secondary school operated or funded by the Bureau of ] 
Affairs or a non-profit organization or Indian tribe are eligible fc 
Basic Grant and Demonstration program. 

Eligibility for the Desegregation Support Program is contingent u 
local school district meeting the requirements of Section 606(a) an 
(c) of the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), as amended by P.L. 95-1 
The first requirement is a section dealing with school districts 1 
menting desegregation plans; the second provides guidelines concernli 
eligibility for assistance. If an applicant school district doe 
meet the requirements in Section 606(c) of ESAA, the Secretary 
the procedures for show cause conferences established by regulc 
under Title VI of ESAA. The Secretary uses the procedures for grani 
waiver of Ineligibility described in Section 606(c) and in regul< 
imnlement no that *pc inn. A nnnnrn If nrivafp aaencv. n«f tut. n 


program components (tontinuea/ 


Applicant Requirements : To be eligible for assistance In the Basic Pro¬ 
jects program and the Demonstration Projects program, an applicant must 

meet the requirements found In the regulations applicable to those pro¬ 
grams. The requirements Include: 

1. An applicant must establish an advisory council to assist In the de¬ 
velopment of Its application. Requirements pertaining to advisory coun¬ 
cils are contained In 34 CFR 501.20. 

2. An applicant must provide for the participation In Its project of 

children enrolled In nonprofit private schools In the area to be served, 

whose educational needs, language(s), and grade level(s) are of a similar 
type to those which the project Is Intended to address. Requirements per¬ 
taining to private school participation are contained In 34 CFR 501.21, 

3. An applicant must Include adequate auxiliary and supplementary training 
programs for persons who are participating In, or preparing to participate 
In, the programs of bilingual education to be supported by the proposed 
project. Applicants should refer to 34 CFR 501.10(b) and (c) for the types 
of training activities authorized and to 34 CFR 500,41 for the rates for 
allowable costs for trainees participating In the training activities. 

4. A local educational agency, applying as a sole or joint applicant, Is 
required to hold at least one meeting, open to the public, to discuss the 
contents of Its application. Requirements for scheduling and holding this 
open meeting are contained In the Education Department General Admini¬ 
strative Regulations (34 CFR 75.139-75.141). The local educational agency 
must complete the certification form In the application package. This 
requirement must be met regardless of whether the local educational agency 
Is designated as the applicant under 34 CFR 75.128. 

5. Joint applicants must complete a special certification form In the 
application package. 

6. An applicant must provide a copy of Its application to the appropriate 
State educational agency In Its State In advance of submitting It to the 
Department of Education. Requirements pertaining to State educational 
agency review are contained In 34 CFR 5D0.20. 

An eligible school operated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs must 
submit Its application for comment to the Secretary of Interior or his 
or her designee, using procedures outlined In 34 CFR 500,2D(c). 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Awards for the Demonstration and 
Basic Project programs are for a project period ranging from one to 
three years. Desegregation grants to local districts are also for a 

period of one to three years. Nonprofit organizations applying for the 



program objectives. Following negotiation with the approved app 
the Education Department Grants Officer sends notification of th< 
award to the recipient. 

Obi 1gatlons of Grant Recipient s: Specific reporting requirements ai 
tained In the grant document. Periodic audits should be made as f 
the recipients' systems of financial management and internal coni 
meet the terms and conditions of grants and other agreements. 

U. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

1. The Demonstration Projects Program’s funding priorities as estal 
by the Secretary In FY 1983 were on serving the following popu1< 
exceptional children, juvenile delinquents, preschool chlldre 
recent immigrant children. The Oemonstration Projects Program ai 
funding priorities for new projects that demonstrated exemplary appi 
to the following components of a program of bilingual education: con 
or parental Involvement, curriculum development, instructional techr 
and participation of children whose language is English. 

2. No new goals were identified for the Basic Projects Program 
Desegregation Program. 

R. Progress and Accomplishments : 

o Federal financial assistance in the amount of approximately 
million was provided to 551 projects located In local educe 
agencies throughout the United States during FY 1983. This 1r 
305 continuation awards and 246 new awards. 

o Twenty-five new demonstration program awards focused on the five 
Ity areas cited above, with 25 continuations also being made, 
total of 50 awards. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Costs : In FY 1983, $84,126,000 was awarded through gra 
local school districts for Basic and Demonstration Projects. F 
1982-83 school year, Title VII projects spent approximately $3 
enrolled LEP student. This amount Is based on the total funds awar 
local districts divided by the number of LEP students served. 


Districts Served , In FY 19B3, 551 Basic grants were awarded to districts 
to serve about 216,789 LEP and 45,B96 non-LEP students speaking more than 
80 different languages. Under the Demonstration Projects program, 50 
projects in 23 States were funded to serve about 11,050 students speaking 
20 different languages. Since the first grant awards were made In 1969, 
over 700 different school districts have received one or more basic 
grants. These districts Include about 70 percent of all students usually 
speaking a non-English language and Include almost half of all districts 
with significant numbers of students who usually speak a non-English 
language. Eleven desegregation support projects operated at a cost of 
$2.4 million In FY 1983. 

Students Served ; Title VII Basic Projects served 216,789 LEP students and 
45,896 non-LEP students during the 1983-1984 school year through 551 
projects. Thirty percent of the projects served fewer than 200 students, 
34 percent enrolled from 200-399 students, and 36 percent served over 400 
students. 

A recent study funded by Title VII found that Spanish is the most frequent 
project language (74 percent). However, more than 90 different languages 
were found in the Title VII projects (El). Only one language group was 
served by 73 percent of the projects, but 13 percent served three or more 
language groups (El). 

Two-thirds of school principals interviewed in this study classified their 
Title VII LEP students as performing below national norms while one-third 
of the principals classified non-LEP Title VII participants as below 
average In achievement (El). 

Student Coverage: The adequacy of program coverage depends on how many 
children neecT bilingual education. The extent to which there are programs 
funded hy State and local governments must also be considered. For the 
1982-83 school year, Title VII reported serving 159,900 children In 498 
Basic Projects and 15,850 students in 61 Demonstration Projects. Addition¬ 
al federally funded bilingual education and English as a second language 
(ESI.) services were provided to 492,347 students (school year 1981-82) 

under Title I, ESEA. Additional federally funded services are provided 

by the Refugee Assistance Act to 143,000 children (see Chapter 203) and 

the Migrant program (see Chapter 102, language services unknown). 

In 1982 at least 42 States had bilingual education programs. The Education 
Commission of the States estimates that In 1980, State programs served 
760,D00 students (E2). Estimates for the 1981-82 school year are not 
available. The number of students served by purely local programs Is 
unknown. If there was minimal duplication among these Federal and State 
programs and considering there are also locally funded programs, as many 
as 1,500,000 students may have been served In 1981-82. 
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2. rncM , Benefits. and Effectiveness (Continued) 


fnr nt.le. VII Assistance. According tn the Act, limited Eng- 

born*In the United States or whose native language is other than English, 
who comes from a home environment In which a language other than Eng11 ®^ 
Is most relied upon for communication; or who Is an American Indlari or 
Alaskan native and comes from an environment In which a language other 
th Polish has had a significant impact on his or her level of English 
language proficiency and who, '‘by reason thereof' 1 has sufflclent diffi¬ 
culty In understanding,speaking, reading, and writing English language 
to deny the individual the opportunity to learn successfully In classrooms 
where the language of Instruction is English. Local districts In which 
such students are enrolled are eligible to apply for Title VII assistance. 
Title Vll grants are awarded on a discretionary hasls. 


Identifying such children has turned out to he very difficult. Estimates 
of the number of students whose ability to learn In an all-English speaking 
classroom Is hindered by their dependence on a non-English language range 
from 934,000 (E5) to 3,600,000 (E3). The latter figure is the limited 
English proficient (LLP) estimate from the Children’s English and Services 
Study which used the Language Measurement and Assessment instruments 
(LMAAi) test to classify children who are first identified from non-Eng¬ 
lish home backgrounds. It must he noted that these procedures make It 
possible for English speaking students from non-English language back¬ 
grounds to be classified as LEP. For example, a recent study among the 
Cherokee nation found the LMAAI test classfled 50 percent of the monoling¬ 
ual English-speaking Cherokee students as LEP (El9)4/.Barnes (E4) reanal¬ 
yzed the Children's English and Services Study data taking an additional 
factor, language dominance, Into account and found that over two-thirds of 
the estimated 3.6 million limited English proficient students speak 
English as their dominant language. Barnes concluded "the number of chil¬ 
dren whose opportunities to benefit from education are curtailed by 
dependence on a language other than English Is almost certainly not more 
than 1.5 million and possibly less than 1 million." The current statute 
which defines LEP student eligibility for Title VII programs does not 
Include consideration of language dominance. 


Selection of Students : In 1976 the AIR study (E6) found that fewer than 
one-thlrJ of Title Vll enrollees In "Spanish/English Basic projects" 
were limited English speaking. Consequently, the 1978 amendments to the 
Act Included a provision that "a program of bilingual instruction may 
Include the participation of children whose language Is English, but In 
no event shall the percentage of such children exceed 40 percentum." 



The Classroom Instructional Component Study (El) found that In self- 
contained classrooms, 43 percent of the students were LEP; or 57 percent 
of the students served by Title VII projects In self-contained classrooms 
were non-LEP. Several audits by the Department's Office of the Inspector 
General have found some Title VII projects exceeded the 40 percent limi¬ 
tation on the participation of children whose native language Is English. 
The Inspector General has made recommendations to the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs regarding the procedures used 
to Identify Title VII participants so that they may be Improved to further 
reduce the enrollment of English-speaking students (E7,8,9). 

In addition to the question of compliance with the 1978 Amendments, the 
statute does not directly address the question of language dominance. 
LEP students can, under current provisions, he English dominant. Indeed, 
under some circumstances, monolingual English speaking students can be 
classified as LEP. 

Language Use, The Bilingual Education Act defines a "program of bilingual 
education" as a program of Instruction designed for children of limited 
English proficiency (LEP) In elementary or secondary schools In which 
there Is Instruction given In and study of English and, to the extent 
necessary to allow a child to achieve competence In the English language, 
the native language of the LEP children. To the extent necessary, a 
program of bilingual education must provide native language Instruction 
In all courses or subjects of study which will allow a child to progress 
effectively through the educational system. 

Of the 524 projects operating In 1980-81, 51 percent utilized the native 
language nniy until students could participate In English Instruction 
(El). (No information Is available on how long children are kept In 
the program.) Df the projects, 38.9 percent taught either reading or 
all subjects In both languages all the time. Five percent used an ESL- 
aione program, and 5 percent provided oral Instruction In the native 
language while teaching all subjects In English (El). 

Teachers reported the percentage of minutes per week of time given to 
the use of English for Instruction by subject: English (86 percent); ESL 
(82 percent), native language arts (12 percent); math (71 percent); 
social studies (72 percent); science (73 percent); cultural enrichment 
(61 percent) (El). 

Project Operations . According to a recently completed study, projects In 
local districts - receiving Title VII funds are somewhat more likely to 
serve grades 1-3 (80-85 percent) than to serve students In the higher 
elementary grades (59-70 percent), or In grades 7 and B (28 percent). 
Among the goals stated for projects newly funded In 1980-81 were English 
skills (97 percent of the projects), social studles/cultural heritage (82 
percent), math/science (79 percent), Inservice training (79 percent), 
college coursework (68 percent), and native language skills (67 percent) 



._ MMinn tn Title VII evaluation reports, twice as many projects re 
?Mrh?ln 9 mIth In the non-English language as a project emphasis < 
Mth In English. Reading In the non-English language was 
!f^ h nrniprt emDhasIs by 50 percent more projects as emphasized E 
readlna The most frequently mentioned project objective In the eval 
reports wa^teachtng 6 the minority -Here and history, which Is re 
by Title VII legislation (Ell' 


According to a recent study, three-quarters of the P r0 ^ ct , s “P 1 ' 
full-tine project director. The average project employed 6-8 aid 
oercent 1 n P full-time positions. Host projects also employ re 
teachers. Aides were most often used for ESI and native languag 
instruction (El). 


An advanced degree was held by over one-quarter of the classroom te 
and over half the resource teachers. Bilingual education certlf 
were held by about 40 percent of the classroom teachers. Teache 
7-9 years experience. Ninety-seven percent of classroom teachers 
celved Inservice training In 1980-81. Two-thirds of the teachers r 
ed they were proficient In a non-English language, and half the te 
reported having taught using a non-English language at some point 
their career (£1). 


One-third of the project directors and half the principals reported i 
pull-out approach, either exclusively or In combination with a cla 
program. Use of pull-out was greater at the higher elementary grac 
varied considerably by subject with 37 percent pull-out for ESI 
percent pull-out In science and social studies. Spanish only pr 
were less likely to use pull-out than were other languages 


One-third of school principals reported scheduling problems due to 
pie programs for LEP students (El). 

Improvements In Program Implementation, The first national evaluat 
Title Vfl (E6.E10) completed In 1^77 presented data on the qual 
program Implementation. Experts generally assessed these data as 1r 
Ing there were serious shortcomings in program Implementation. A 
descriptive study of Title VII classrooms In the 1980-81 schoo 
reports that project directors indicated that there have been con$1< 
Improvements In program Implementation (El). 


The data showed that 91 percent of project directors said they 
written plan for administering the project. Ninety-four percent o' 
directors said they followed their plan, and 71 percent Indicate 
their plan Included written management objectives. The data also 
that 81 percent of project directors reported that they had p 
multi-year project plans for their Initial proposal. Sevent; 
percent of these project directors Indicated that they had imoli 



Program Effects ; How effective is Title VII? This Is a difficult question 
to answer. Tfie~ large majority of project evaluations are so flawed In 
their research design that they cannot be used to assess the impact of 
the program. Each Title VII grantee is required by law to conduct a 
project evaluation. For the 1980-81 school year, there should have been 
550 evaluation reports; there were 355. Of these, only 84 were found to 
meet minimum levels of scientific quality to explain whether or not the 
program had an effect on the participants (Ell). OBEMLA is taking steps 
to improve evaluation quality. 

The first (and only) national evaluation of Title VII found in 1975 that 
Title VII had no effect on math performance and a negative effect on 
English (E10). More recently, In a review of the evaluation literature, 
of both Title VII and non-TItle VII bilingual education programs, Baker 
and de Kanter (E12,13) found mixed results for bilingual education. For 
both English and math, some programs achieved gains,some were ineffective, 
but some had negative effects. 

In a survey of teachers In Title VII projects, great or very great project 
Impacts were reported In the following areas by percentage of teachers: 
Spoken English (58 percent), Cultural Awareness (70 percent), Academic 
Skills (65 percent), Reading (62 percent), Native Language (69 percent), 
Self-Image (81 percent), and Attitude Toward School (79 percent) (El). 

Capacity 8u11d1ng. One of the major Intents of the basic grant program 
Ts to provlde 11mlted, short-term intervention in an LEA to Improve the 
LEA's capacity for meeting the needs of limited English proficient stu¬ 
dents. Many LEAs have received Title VII assistance for considerable 
periods: 314 (40 percent of all LEAs receiving grants) LEAs have received 
Title VII grants for six years or more; 111 LEAs have received grants for 
ten years or more. 

To assess probability of Institutionalization, the Title VII project and 
district staff were asked In a recent study If the project was effectively 
accomplishing Its goals and meeting local needs. Almost three-quarters 
of the superintendents who were interviewed believed the project was 
effectively accomplishing Its goals to a great or very great degree. In 
addition, approximately two-thirds of teachers considered the project to 
be a definite advantage or a vital addition to the district's educational 
system. However, district administrators were concerned about their 
ability to continue the project without Federal funding. Seventy-six per¬ 
cent of superintendents, 82 percent of Federal program coordinators, and 
72 percent of principals said that bilingual education services would be 
reduced or dropped If Title VII funding was reduced or discontinued (El). 



capacity to serve limited English proficient children, the legislative 
proposal would restructure the basic grants to school districts program, 
revising program goals and criteria and ending long-term aid to districts. 
Funding priority would be given to districts serving children with the 
greatest Immediate need: those whose usual language Is not English. 

Finally, budget policy is phasing out desegregation grants. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 
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Supplementary Fact Sheet 


1983 


8asic Grants .$ 84,126,000 

Basic Grants to LEAs. 

Number of projects supported. 

Number of new projects. 

Number of LEP children served. 

Average per pupil expenditure. 

Demonstration Grants to LEAs.$ 

Number of projects supported. 

Number of new projects. 

Number of children served. 

Average per pupil expenditure. 

Special Demonstration Contracts.$ 

Number of contracts. 

Total Projects. 

Number of children served.. 

Desegregation Support Grants .... $ 

Number of projects!.... 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

o In FY 1983, Development Associates was awarded a contract to begin 
the first phase of the Congressionally-mandated longitudinal evaluation 
study which will determine the Impact of services to limited English 
proficient students. 

o SRA Technology began a major evaluation which will study immersion 
programs In the United States as compared to more traditional bi¬ 
lingual education approaches. 

o Other studies funded under Part C which are relevant to the Basic Grant 
program Include: 

--Advanced Technology will be examining local school districts which 
do not receive external funding, but are able to build capacity. 

--Naomi Gray, Associates will examine services provided to junior 
and senior high school language minorlty/1 Imited English proficient 
students. 

--Decision Resources will examine Census data to determine the number 
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--The National Center for Bilingual Research will be validating 
the LM&Al, an instrument which evaluates language proficiency. 

--MESA, Incorporated will be studying Title VII programs which service 
native American and Alaskan native limited English proficient stu¬ 
dents. 

--COMSIS will be reviewing the state-of-the-art of education technolo¬ 
gies Implemented in programs of instruction serving LEP students. 

--Human Resources Corporation will be examining the needs of and 
services to Hawaiian and other Pacific Islanders. 

--The Educational Testing Service will be supplementing the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress with questions for limited Eng¬ 
lish proficient students. 

Contacts for Further Information 


Program Operations: Rudy Cordova, (202) 245-2609 (Basic Program) 

Rudy Munis, (202) 245-2595 (Demonstration program) 
Program Studies: Jan Anderson, (202) 245-B364 

Notes 


1. Includes $90,000,000 for bilingual vocational training and $8,000,000 
for bilingual desegregation programs. 

2. This authorization is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35. 

3. Section 587(a) of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) of 19B1, P.L. 97-35, repealed the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA). However, Section 751 of Title VII was not affected. The 
provisions of ESAA incorporated by reference into Section 751 of 
Title VII remain in effect for purpose of the Desegregation Program 
authorized under Title VII. 

4. There Is some concern that the LMSAI may mis-identify some students; 
in this case, Cherokees. In the absence of more data, some research¬ 
ers believe it should not be presumed that Cherokee students who are 
English 'dominant' are English proficient to an extent similar to 
native English speakers. They believe that there are many native 
American students who are monolingual English speakers or who are 
English dominant, but who are LEP, nevertheless. 



BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS--DISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO 
STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCIES, HIGHER EOUCATION INSTITUTIONS* AND 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS (CFDA Nos. B4.077, B4.099, and 84.100) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE: 


Legislation : P.L. 94-482 as amended by P.L. 94-40 (20 U.S.C. 2301-2461). 
Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979.$ 70,000,000 $ 2,800,000 

I960. 80,000,000 4,800,000 

1981 . 90,000,000 3,960,000 

1982 . 735,000,000 1/ 3,686,000 £/ 

19B3. 735,000,000 T/ 3,686,000 2/ 


Purpose: Bilingual vocational programs are authorized under the Voca- 

tlonaTTdu cation Act, as amended. These programs provide adults, who 
are of limited English-speaking ability, both occupational training and 
job-related English language skills. They also support the training of 
bilingual vocational instructors and the development of instructional 
materials. 

Eligible Recipients : Applicants eligible for bilingual vocational 
training grants and contracts Include: local educational agencies, ap¬ 
propriate State agencies, postsecondary education institutions, private 
nonprofit vocational institutions, and nonprofit educational or training 
organizations especially created to serve a group whose language as 
normally used is other than English, private-for-profit agencies and 
organizations are eligible for contracts. 

For bilingual vocational Instructor training grants (84.099), the 
following agencies or Institutions are eligible for grants or contracts: 
(a) State agencies and (b) public and private nonprofit educational 
institutions. Private-for-profit educational institutions are eligible 
only for contracts. 

All instructional materials development is covered under the Federal 
procurement regulations for contracts. Eligible agencies are determined 
by the kind of procurement (BA, Small Business set-aside, etc.) used. 

Applicant Requirements: Applicants under bilingual vocational training 
(84.077) must suSmft - the applications to the appropriate State Board 
for Vocational Education for review. Applications must be prepared 
and submitted to the Education Department in accordance with program 
announcements and established deadlines. Based upon evaluations and 
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II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417M 

a finals and Objectives: No special goals or objectives were Ident 
for this program in FY 1983. 


r. Prooress and Accomplishments: Research was conducted In the ar 
bilingual vocational training, as well as training sessions (El 


E31 Drovided 


C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectiveness, : 

Students Served. In FY 1983, 12 student training projects under bi 
Vocational training (B4.077), totalling $2,396,000, recruited and 
1,195 persons of limited English-speaking ability. Since the ince 
of the program, 137 projects and 11,831 trainees have been fu 

Personnel Trained. Six Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training Pro 
‘(84.09$) trainee! a total of 1B3 bilingual vocational instructors, a 
and auxiliary personnel in FY 19B3. Since the beginning of this pro 
981 individuals have been trained. 


Types of Benefits Provided: Under the bilingual vocational tra 
program, project activities train individuals with limited English 
ing ability for gainful employment as semi-skilled or skilled wc 
in environments where English is the language normally used, 
the bilingual vocational instructor training program, individual 
provided training in vocational skills, methodology bilingual educa 
job-related ESL instruction, job placement techniques, or re 
course work so that they can become Instructors in bilingual vocat 
training programs. 


Program Effectiveness: There have been no evaluations of this pi 
sTnce 1980 (E4J. That study Included projects that were not fede 
funded. 


The Administration's proposed Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 
1983 will authorize funds for bilingual vocational education. Out-of- 
school youth and adults of limited English proficiency qualify for 
vocational training in the proposed legislation. The present Bilingual 
Education Act limits vocational training activities to students in 
elementary and secondary schools with funding available only to school 
districts. 

Plans for program Improvement are to provide training and technical 
assistance to currently funded projects as an attempt to improve their 
performance and increase their retention and placement rates. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Peterson, Morris, and Berry, Oale. Strategies for Outreach Services 
in Bilingual Vocational Training programs. Washington, O.C.: 

K1rschner Associates, Incorporated, 19B3. 

2. Cl el land, Richard W. and Feldman, Mona A. Vocational Careers in 
Which a Language Other Than English is an Asset. Bethesda, Maryland: 
Miranda Associates, 1982. 

3. MacDonald, Ross et al. Improving Techniques in Teaching English for 
the Job. Rosslyn, Virginia: InterAmerica Research Associates, Incor¬ 
porated, 19B2. 

4. 8erry, Dale, and Feldman, Mona. Evaluation of the Status and Effects 
of Bilingual Vocational Training. Washington, D.C.: K1 rschner Associ- 
ates, Incorporated, 1980. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

None. 

UK RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

During FY 1983, Juarez and Associates of Los Angeles, California received 
a contract award to prepare a report identifying successful strategies 
used in the six currently funded bilingual vocational instructor training 
projects. 

Contacts for Further Information 


Program Operations: Richard Naber, (202) 447-9227 

Barbara Greenberg, (202) 245-2595 
Program Studies : Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 


Notes 


1 The Onnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35 estabV 
* an authorization for the Vocational Education Act of $735,000, 

2 Section 183 of the Vocational Education Act, as amended, speci 
that available funds are to be divided among the three dlffe 
programs as follows: 

o Sixty-five percent for the activities supported under the Blllr 
Vocational Training Program (84.077). 

o Twenty-five percent for the activities supported under the Bilin 
Vocational Instructor Training Program (B4.099). 

o Ten percent for the activities supported under the Bilin 
Vocational Instructional Materials, Methods, and Techniques (84 


OIMI L LUUCHUUN HULNCltO ^CrUH NO. 04.140; 1/ 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation ; P.L. 96-212, Section 412 of the Refugee Act of 1980 
(8 U.S.C. 1522); Refugee Assistance Amendments of 1982, P.L. 97-363. 


Funding : 

Fiscal Year 

1980 

19B1 

19B2 

19B3 


Authorization 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 


Appropriation 2/ 

$ 23,168,000 
25,268,000 3/ 
19,740,000 
16,600,000 


Purpose : To provide Federal assistance to State and local educational 
agencies to meet the special education needs of eligible refugee child¬ 
ren enrolled in elementary and secondary schools. The grants are to help 
schools meet the special educational needs of refugee children and may be 
used to develop capacity through funding special curriculum materials, 
bilingual teachers and aides, remedial classes, and guidance and counsel¬ 
ing services required to bring these children into the mainstream of the 
American education system. 

Ellolbl1Ity: The program grants funds to State education agencies to 
assist local educational agencies In providing special services to elig¬ 
ible children. The State must have an approved plan for the administration 
of refugee resettlement programs on file with the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement in the Department of Health and Human Services. 

Administration : The program is administered by the Department of Education 
vTa”an interagency agreement with the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 


Determination of Grant Amounts : This program has no statutory formula. 
The "Secretary awards grants to States using a weighted formula based on 
the number of eligible children enrolled in public and nonprofit private 
elementary and secondary schools in the State and the recency of their 
arrival In the United States. States then award grants to local school 
districts based on the number of refugee children the school districts 
reported to the State. States may use up to one percent of the total 
award for administrative costs. Awards are for a twelve-month period. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Specific reporting requirements are con¬ 
tained on the grant document. There Is no matching requirement. Periodic 
audits are made as part of the recipient's system of financial manage¬ 
ment and Internal control to meet terms and conditions of the grant award. 


A. Goals and Objectives 


Other than following the annual formula grant procedures, no new go 
objectives for FY 1983 were Identified for this program. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : Not applicable. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness: 

Students Served: For school year 19B2-B3, $3,D00,O00 of FY 1981 fun 
$10,740,060 o'fTY 19B2 funds were used for the education of refugee 
ren; 143,207 children were served for an average of $159 per child 
the same school year, $6,000,000 was appropriated under Section 501 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 19B2, as amended, for the edu 
of Cuban and Haitian entrant children and 11,427 children were serv 
an average cost of $525 per child. 

The Secretary determines the amounts of the awards to State educa 
agencies (SEA) based on a count of the eligible children enrol 
public and nonprofit private elementary and secondary schools 
States. For each year Inwhich funds are made available for this pr 
the Secretary announces a count date when SEA's must count the ct 
eligible for assistance. State and local educational agencies 
considerable Inconvenience and frustration because of uncertalntl 
gardlng the availability of funds In most fiscal years. Some Sta 
local agencies may experience difficulties in arriving at accurate 
because identification of children eligible for assistance Involves 
Issues which in some cases are governed by State and local law. 

Geographic Distribution ; For school year 19B2-B3, the States rs 
that there were 143,207^eligible refugee children enrolled In the Nc 
elementary and secondary schools. The seven States with the 1 
refugee children enrollments have a total of 84,740 refugee chile 
61 percent of the total refugee children enrollment. California 
accounted for 33 percent of the total. 

Enrollment Qecrease . Between school year 19B1 and 1982, total i 
chifdren enrolTment decreased by 16.5 percent. Thirty-eight State; 
ed a decrease in refugee children enrollment and 11 States showed 
increase. States with large refugee children enrollments, Calii 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Oregon showed a 13 percent decrease. 

Instructional Methods . Bilingual education was used In 17 States (i 
ed by State law In four States). In addition, thirteen States usi 
13 States used ESL/blllngual, and 10 States operated a tutorial pi 
Thirty-one States operated summer programs. Many local educators 
making extensive use of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
tion, the regional Bilingual Education Service Centers and the Indo< 
Materials Center In Kansas City, but the use of these resources is ; 


~ 1 ■ ■ .'.. "“J —V..IJ K .w a .u.M \»-l/ 

found that the average estimated length of supplementary services is 
2.8 years for the elementary level and 3.3 years for the secondary level. 

SEA-identified Problems : The major problem Identified by SEA staff was 
1 ack of bi 1ingual school staff. Cultural differences were a second 
important problem. Eleven States complained about lack of funds and the 
uncertainties of the funding schedule. A 1982 study found that in 
past years, awards to SEAs were miscalculated, necessitating corrections 
and re-corrections that have caused some SEA personnel to lose confidence 
in Federal administration of the program. The Department has since 
taken steps to correct these problems. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation: 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1. Jung, Steven M. et al. Evaluability Assessment of the Transition 
Program for Refugee Children. Palo Alto, California: The American 
Institutes of Research, September 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Qata : 

None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

Not appl1cable. 

Contacts for Further Information 


Program Operations: Jonathan Chang, (202) 245-2B22 
Program Studies : Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 

Notes 


1. Ourlng fiscal years 1980-1983, Congress also made special appropria¬ 
tions to meet the special educational needs of the Cuban and Haitian 
entrant children, the Secretary of Education requested and received 
a FY 1980 appropriation of $7.7 million under Section 303 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as amended. Fiscal year 
funding for Cuban and Haitian entrants for 1981 ($6 million), 1982 



Appropriation language limited eligibility tor l-Y iy»i, 
1983 funds to those school districts with at least 10,0< 
enrolled in the districts' schools. 

2. Appropriations under this authority were made to the De| 
Health and Human Services and were then transferred to the 
of Education. These appropriations do not Include funds 
and Haitian entrants. 

3. Appropriations made in FY 1981 were used for a two-ye 


HIGHER EDUCATION OR NONPROFIT PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
(CFOA No. 84.003) 


Highlights 

o The Office for Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
initiated a phase-down of the Fellowship and phase-out of Schools of 
Education Projects Programs (Il-D). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: P.L. 89-10, as 
19&5; 20TT7S.C. 3221-3261 . 

amended by P.L. 95-561, 

Title VII of 1 

Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979. 

$ 232,000,000 

$ 161 ,400,000 
171,763,000 
161,427,000 
138,058,000 
138,057,000 

1980. 

299^000^000 

1981. 

446^000^000 1/ 
139,970,000 1/ 
139,970,000 2/ 

19B2. 

1983. 


Purpose: Training Programs, School of Education Projects, and Fellowship 
Projects provide financial assistance to local education agencies, insti¬ 
tutions of higher education (lHEs), State educational agencies and nonpro¬ 
fit private organizations to provide training and develop capacities to 
train Individuals who are participating in or are preparing to participate 
in programs of bilingual education. 

Program Components: 

1. Training Projects . This program provides financial assistance to 
establish, operate, or inprove training programs to train bilingual edu¬ 
cation teachers and to train administrators, paraprofessionals, parents 
and other personnel participating or preparing to participate in bilingual 
education programs. Three types of projects are funded under this prog- 
gram: 

o Projects that provide undergraduate and graduate degree-oriented train¬ 
ing, and develop and Improve training programs at IKE 1 s; 

o Projects that provide non-degree training to improve the skills of par¬ 
ents and educational personnel participating in programs of bilingual 
education; and 

o Projects that provide training to State educational agency personnel 
to improve their skills in carrying out their responsibilities with 
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Eligibility; 


i Training proiects. Those eligible for assistance under this 
are a locarschooT"HTstrict; a State education agency; an Inst tu 
higher education or a nonprofit private organization that appllc 
consultation with one or more school districts or with a State e< 
agency; or an institution of higher education or a nonprofit 
organization that applies jointly with one or more school distr 
with a State education agency. 


2, Schools of Education Projects. Those eligible for assistant 
this program are an institution of higher education with a 
department, or college of education or a bilingual education * 
program. Applicants must apply after consultation with one or moi 
school districts or with a State education agency or an Institu 
higher education with a school, department, or college of educat 
bilingual education training program that applies jointly with 
more local school districts or with a State education agency. 


3. Fellowship Program . An Institution of higher education that ' 
program of study leading to a degree above the master’s level 
field of training teachers for bilingual education is eligible to ' 
pate In this program. An individual Is eligible to apply for a fe 
under this program If this Individual: (1) Is a citizen, a natloi 
permanent resident of the United States; (2) is in the United St< 
other than a temporary purpose and can provide evidence from the 
tlon and Naturalization Service of his or her Intent to become a pi 
resident; or (3) is a permanent resident of the American terrltor 
(4) has been accepted for enrollment as a full-time student in i 
of study offered by an Institution of higher education apprc 
participation in this program. The course of study must lead to 


above the Master’s level In the field of training teachers for bilingual 
education. 

Applicant Requirements: 

1. Training Projects : To be eligible for assistance, an applicant must 
meet the requirements found in regulations applicable to this program, 
including the following: 

o A local educational agency, applying as either a sole or joint appli¬ 
cant, Is required to hold at least one meeting, open to the public, to 
discuss the contents of Its application. The local educational agency 
must complete the certification form in the program Information package. 

o Joint applicants must complete a special certification form In the 
program Information package. 

o An applicant must provide a review copy of Its application to the 

appropriate State educational agency In Its State In advance of submit¬ 
ting It to the Department of Education. 

o Certain applicants must establish an advisory council to assist In 
the development of an application. 

2. Schools of Education Projects . 

o An applicant must provide a review copy of Its application to the 

appropriate State education agency In its State In advance of submit¬ 
ting It to the Department of Education. 

3. Fellowship Program. 

o An institution of higher education submits an application for partic¬ 
ipation which provides evidence of the institution’s eligibility 
and addresses the criteria In the program regulations. 

o An individual submits an application for a fellowship to the partici¬ 
pating 1nst1 tut1 on(s) of higher education which he or she is attending 

or wishes to attend. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants to entities other than local 
school districts are awarded for a period of one to three years. Grants 
to entities other than local school districts are awarded for a period 
from one to five years and are subject to the procedures and criteria 
In EOGAR for setting the project period and determining whether to make a 
continuation award. However, in the case of an application under the 
School of Education Projects Program, the Secretary approves a project 
period of three years. 


1 tho PpI lowshto Program, applications from institutions of hi' 
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three years. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


a finals and Objectives: During FY 1983, the Department's 
objectives withrespect~to the Training Project Program were as 


o Fund programs proposing to certify bilingual teachers in scien 
and educational technology. 


Fund training programs designed to encourage parents to woi 
a degree or credential in bilingual education. 


8 . progress and Accomplishments : 

o OBEMLA provided financial support to 136 Institutions of high 
tlon that have trained and/or certified 6,20D bilingual 
teachers. 


o Approximately one-fourth of all teachers with bilingual 
training were trained in programs receiving support from ESEA 
Title VII (E3). 

o Twenty-five projects were funded to Improve the skills of pa 
others In carrying out their responsibilities in programs of 
education. 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

FY 1983 awards totalled $13.9 million for 136 undergraduate and 
training projects. An additional $2.2 million was awarded for 
term training institutes and $448,000 was awarded for 8 SEA 
projects. 

Ourlng FY 1983, 427 fellowships were awarded at 33 Institutions 
education, totalling $3.6 million. During the period 1975-1 
students received a degree through the 81 lingual Fellowship 
Spanish was the non-English language of 80 percent of the g 
Post-graduation employment was found In college teaching by 4 
of the graduates, In administrative positions (23 percent), as 
(13 percent), and as local school specialists (11 percent). Mai 
ed for 47 percent of the graduates (E5). 



PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 


There are two principal questions to consider In assessing the training 
programs. First, what is the quality of training provided? No Infor¬ 
mation is available on this issue other than Information on the number 
of teachers who are working in programs of bilingual education who have 
been trained in Title VII teacher training programs. Second, how much 
training Is needed? The number of trained bilingual teachers needed 
deoends on (1) the number of students needing bilingual education, 
(2) what constitutes a trained teacher and (3) how many trained teachers 
are now avallable. 

1. Eligible Population * The question of how many students need bilingual 
Instruction is addressed In Chapter 201, the Title VII Bilingual Program. 
Depending on the Instructional needs of the LEP students being served and 
how they are defined, there are somewhere between 1 million and 3,600,000 
students needing bilingual education. 

2. Training of Bilingual Teachers . Not all teachers who instruct limited 
English proficient students have received formal training In either ESI 
methods or In bilingual education. Some ESI or bilingual education 
training was reported by 344,800 teachers, but full bilingual training 
Including (1) non-English language arts, (2) teaching non-language 
subjects In a non-English language, (3) blcultural, and (4) ESI was 
reported by only 33,500 teachers. Training In ESI alone was reported by 
30,100 teachers and an additional 103,600 teachers had training In both 
ESI and bilingual methods (E4). 

Degrees Granted. Colleges and universities reported granting 3,782 Bach¬ 
elor's degrees and 2,931 Master's degrees In bilingual education in the 
three years beginning with the 1977-78 school year. Title VII funded 
programs produced 63 percent of the Bachelor graduates and 75 percent of 
the Master's degree holders. The number of Bachelor degrees per year In¬ 
creased 25 percent between 1977-78 and 1979-80. Master's degrees Increas¬ 
ed 12 percent (E3). 

Federal Stipends . Over half the enrolled students are receiving some 
financial"support from Title VII. 

Teachers Trained by Title VII. According to the 1982 Teacher Language 
Skil\s Survey, 39J00 teachers have received some Title VII provided 
training which represents 16 percent of all teachers with some bilingual 
training. Only 2,40D (6 percent) of the Title VII trained teachers 
received ESL-only training. Title VII trained teachers were slightly 
more likely to be working In a bilingual or ESL program In the 19B0-81 
school year than were teachers with other bilingual education backgrounds. 
Of the 39,100 Title VII trained teachers, 22,100 (57 percent) were teaching 
In a bilingual or ESL program compared to 49 percent of all teachers 

with <;omp formal aradomir. tralninn In Mllnntial oduraHnn Pr nr to 



1976, 12,700 teachers graduated from college with Title VII provided 
academic preparation. An additional 1 1 ,500 Title VII prepared teachers 
graduated between 1976 and 1980 (E4). K r 

eir-pUnm Levels . For the 1981-82 school year, 5,891 students were en- 
rolled In Title VII supported training programs. In 1979-80, 3 472 
students were enrolled in Title VII supported training programs. Durlna 
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coses. benefits, ana tttectiveness (Continued) 


u. 


Project Continuation . 8ased on consideration of a number of factors, the 
evaluation contractor estimated that 43 percent of the projects would 
continue If Federal funds were lost, 34 percent would terminate, and It 
was unclear for 23 percent. The degree of Institutionalization was much 
less for Doctoral programs than for programs at other levels (E4). 

3. Teacher Availability . Various studies have estimated the need for 
bilingual teachers as ranging from 43,500 to 99,500 (E1»E2). The recent 
Teacher Language Skills Survey found there were 1 40,000 teachers with 
experience In teaching In a non-English language (32,900 of these teachers 
reported Spanish was their mother tongue). In addition to these teachers 
with experience In teaching using non-English languages, an additional 
258,000 teachers reported experience in teaching ESL. Far fewer teachers 
were trained In bilingual education (E4). 

Prior to 1976, 12,0D0 teachers active in 198D-81 completed a college 
program of bilingual teacher preparation. 8etween 1976 and 1980, an 
additional 11,000 teachers completed training. Of the total 24,000 
teachers who had completed a bilingual academic program, 16,000 were 
using either ESL or a non-English language In their 1980-81 teaching 
position (E4). 

It is Important to note that most of the teachers with experience in 
teaching limited English proficient students were not employed in their 
field In 1980-81. Only 55,500 (40 percent) of the 140,000 teachers with 
experience In teaching using a non-English language were employed in jobs 
using the non-English language during the 1980-81 school year. Only 
103,000 (40 percent) of the 258,000 ESL-only experienced teachers were 
teaching an ESL program that year (E4). 

Teacher utilization Improves when training is considered. Of the 92,600 
teachers with some formal bilingual academic training, almost half (43,300) 
were currently teaching In a bilingual or ESL program. Of the 26,400 
teachers with full academic bilingual credentials, 17,000 (64 percent) 
were teaching in a bilingual or ESL program (E4). 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


In addition to supporting college level programs. Title VII also supports 
in-service training through the Basic and Demonstration Projects Program. 
Among active teachers In 1980-81, 95,000 had received some In-service 
training including 21,000 teachers who had received no college preparation 
In bilingual education (E4). 

POST-TRAINING EMPLOYMENT 


VII support were no more likely to be working In the field than ts 
graduates who did not receive Title VII assistance. Teacher trainer 
received Title VII support were more likely to be employed in bilir 
bicultural programs than non-Title VII supported teacher trainers 

Teachers Not Working In Their Field . Although 47,500 teachers with 
ESI training were not employed VrTtSL teaching, 71,300 currently pra 
Ing ESL teachers reported they had not received training In ESI mel 
Of those teachers with some bilingual training, 63,100 were not tea 
in a bilingual or ESL program In the 1980-81 school year. Hov 
bilingual programs employed 20,200 teachers who had no bilingual tr< 
(E4). 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislate 

The budget policy for 1984 continues efforts begun In 1983 to stre< 
and focus the bilingual education program, Including emphasizing de' 
ment of State and local capacity In bilingual education and phaslr 
programs of lower priority, including training programs. Reduction; 
be made through (1) phasing out the fellowship and schools of edu< 
programs, (2) phasing down the short-term training institutes pro< 
and (3) removing State educational agency training from the Tr. 
Projects Program and placing it in the SEA assistance program 
Support Services. 

Funding for the schools of education program ($500,000) will be pr 
for continuation awards only, with the Intent of phasing It out by 
The Intent of budget policy Is also to phase out the fellowship pr 
These programs have contributed successfully to Increasing the numl 
doctoral students and graduates in bilingual education and have dev 
capacity in institutions of higher education in 26 States. They imp 
functions that can now be carried out by the Institutions themselv 
by individual students using alternative sources of aid available t 
Federal postsecondary education programs such as the Guaranteed S 
Loan Program. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1. Reisner, E.R. The Availability of Bilingual Education Teachi 
Baker, K. and de Kanter, A. (eds.) 8111ngual Education; A Reapp 
of Federal Policy. Lexington, Mass.T^Lexington Book s 7 T985. 

2. Kaskowitz, D., 81 nkly , J., and Johnson, D. A Study of Teacher Tr 
Programs In 8il1ngua1 Education. Volume II. The Supply and Oema 
8111ngual Education Teachers. Los Altos, Ca.: RMC Research Corpor 
1981. 

3. Binkley, J.L. and Johnson, D.M. A Study of Teacher Training Pr 

n B1 ino uc n olu © . Proara n©crr nt one. Inc 


h. ruiai result ui uie uou-oi muuierb Lanyuage axiiib survey, iiiter/vner- 
Ica Research Associates, Inc., Rosslyn, Va.: May 1983. Contract 
300-80-0831. 

5. Marla, A.F., The Effects of the Federal 81 lingual Education Fellowship 
Program on Fellcws' Job Placement, Training Satisfaction, Job Satisfac¬ 
tion and Professional Growth. Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the School of Education, Catholic University of America, February 
1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data ; 

Supplementary 8udget Sheet 


1983 Actual 


Training Programs ...... $ 21,288,000 


Fellowship program. $ 3,626,000 

Number of fellows. 427 

Number of projects. 33 

Schools of Education projects. $ 824 ,000 

Number of projects. 24 

IHE graduate/undergraduate. $ 14,088,000 

Number of students. 6,200 

Number of programs. 136 

Short-term training institutes. $ 2,300,000 

Number of participants. 3,833 

Number of programs. 21 

SEA training projects.... $ 450,000 

Number of projects. 8 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

In FY 1983, Arawak Consulting Corporation was awarded a contract to 
examine In-service training. The objectives of the study are to Identify 
alternatives for Inservice staff development and then to Implement the 
alternatives to determine their relative effectiveness and management and 
cost demands. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operation: Charlie Miller, (202) 245-2595 
Dick Naber, (202) 447-9227 
Program Studies: Jan Anderson, (202) 245-8364 
















This authorization Is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconclllat 
Act of 19B1i P*L. 97-35. 



STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES, INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(CFDA No. 84.003) 


HI ghllghts 

o The Office for 8111ngual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
established Multifunctional Resource Centers (II.D). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: P.L. 89-ID, as amended by P.L. 95-561 , Title VII of ESEA of 
m3TTO.C. 3221-3261 . 


Funding Since 1979: 

Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979. 

....$ 232,000,000 

$ 161,400,000 

1980. 

.... 299,000,000 

1 71,763,000 

1981. 

.... 446,000,000 1/ 

161,427,000 

1982. 

.... 139,970,000"?/ 

138,058,000 

1983.. 

.... 139,970,000 ?/ 

1 38,057,000 


Purpose: The Support Services Projects Program provides financial assis¬ 
tance to strengthen programs of bilingual education and bilingual educa¬ 
tion training programs. 

Program Components: In FY 1983, support services activities Included: 
State Education Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance: 
Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Centers, Materials Development 
Projects Program; and 8111ngua1 Education Service Centers, the activities 
of which were consolidated Into Multifunctional Resource Centers; and 
Research and Development Program. 

1. State Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance. 
The^State Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assls- 
tance provides Federal financial assistance to State educational agencies 
for projects designed to coordinate technical assistance provided by 
other agencies In support of programs of bilingual education funded In 
their States under Title VII. 

2. 8111ngual Education Service Centers (phased outl/Multlfunctlonal Re¬ 
source Centers . sTTTngual Education Service Centers (BESCs] provided 
training and other technical services to programs of bilingual education 
and bilingual training programs within designated regional service cen¬ 
ters. These centers, with the exception of one In Southern California, were 
phased out in 1983. More specific services were designed for the newly 
formed Multifunctional Resource Centers. 









^ development Proje cts Program . This program awards grants and 

contracts to local school districts or Institutions of higher education In 
conjunction with one or more school districts to develop Instructional and 
testing mater a s for use In programs of bilingual education and bilingual 
education training programs. a 

L nx - Zni 1 and Development Progra m. This program authorizes:^) research, 
development, and evaluation activities funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education to enhance the effectiveness of bl 1 Ingualedickion an™ other 
and 9 fhT S ^° r P< r S t? wh ° ha . ve lan 9uage proficiencies other than English 

a ' jHfffii D ^ B Mu‘"l. E . , j ? 1U |, ,ti ? is , "ported under Part C of 
iuie vu. Mnce 1979, research and evaluation activities have formed 

Impro^SSert“f"the S |f“ 11 11 ?"* 1 " eedS f ° r b111n 9 ual education^ 

'' b Jl'ngual education and ser- 

education agencies, and government declslon-makeVs. 9 Pr ° JeCtS ' State 
Ellgl blllty : 

stlturfun^o^Mgfilj/educatlo^H/TncVudlna 0 ^ 6 f 11g,ble delude: (1) i n - 

colleges and private nonprofit organization?!^ or h . co ^ le 9 es and community 
sultatlon with, or jointly with.7ne o^ after «n- 

a.;, ?£ «i '«■' «*«“,,1^“.“ 

c,n“’thV r ^ -’a-varagT^a . it,,, ,11,1,1, for 

tint *»„ 



App 11 cant Regu 1 rements : A grantee must employ bilingual personnel for 
the project to theextent possible. State Educational Agency Projects 
for Coordinating Technical Assistance must submit an assurance that 
they will comply with the "supplement not supplant" requirement. 

°uration and Pha sing of Assistance: In the case of an application sub¬ 
mitted by a local school district, the Secretary approves a project period 
of from one to three years. The duration of grants to applicants other 
than local school districts Is determined by procedures and criteria In 
EDGAR. Funding will usually be for a 12-month period. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Audits are made of State and local 
organizations carrying out this program at least once every two years. 
Periodic audits should be made as part of recipients' systems of financial 
management and internal control to meet terms and conditions of grants 
and other agreements. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

1. State Educational Agency Projects for Coordinating Technical Assistance . 
Promote coordination and communication among - State educat1onal agencles 
(SEA) and between SEAs and Title VII service providers. Encourage Increas¬ 
ed SEA Involvement In Title VII activities at the local level. Clarify 
regulations governing the program to eliminate misunderstandings regarding 
purpose of assistance and eligible activities. 

2. Bilingual Education Service Centers . To package technical assistance 
strategies in preparation for phase-out and to continue providing re¬ 
quested technical assistance to local school districts. 

3. Evaluation. Dissemination, and Assessment Centers . To upgrade technical 
assistance activities to local school districts Tn~the area of evaluation, 
based on the results of current Department findings, and to disseminate 
information on useful curriculum and Instructional practices. 

4. Materials Development Projects Program . Encourage development of in¬ 
structional material's at the local level. Where assistance for materials 
development Is requested, supplement grants for Basic and Demonstration 
Projects to provide for that activity. 

6. Research and Development Program . To respond to Congressional mandates 
IncYudecMn Part C of the 1978 Amendments to Title VII, ESEA. 
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plans for providing technical assistance to ensure that the Centers' 
plans complement the SEAs' plans for assisting, with State or Federal 
funds, the Title VII projects operating In the States. 

3. Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Centers 

Program Scope ; There were three EDACs In FY 1983, funded at $1.87 million. 

Benefits Provided : These centers evaluate the effectiveness and appropri¬ 
ate ness ofHnaterials for use In programs of bilingual education or In 
bilingual education training programs; they publish and disseminate eval¬ 
uation methods and materials; they assess the number of children In need 
of bilingual education, the number of and need for bilingual education 
teachers and personnel, and the need for curriculum materials and student 
assessment Instruments; they develop Instruments and procedures for use 
In needs assessment surveys; and they train State education agency person¬ 
nel and others working with programs of bilingual education In the 
selection of appropriate evaluation and assessment methods and materials. 

4. Materials Development Projects Program 

Program Scope : Materials development was allocated $3.8 million In FY 

m 

Benefits Provided : Three major activities are authorized for materials 
development projects: (a) developing, testing, and disseminating 
Instructional and testing materials for use In programs of bilingual 
education; (b) developing Instructional materials for use by Institutions 
of higher education In training persons who are participating in, or 
preparing to participate in, programs of bilingual education; and (c) 
conducting needs assessments to determine specific needs for materials 
development. 

5. Research and Development Program 

Program Scope : The Department awarded $5.24 million for research and 
evaluation studies and evaluations. Another $1.5 was budgeted to the 
National Clearinghouse on Bilingual Education. 

Benefits Provided: part C research results are beginning to provide 
information for policy and management. Since 1979, sixty studies have 
been supported, Including basic research, applied research, development, 
and evaluation. A major focus of these documents Is on research findings 
of studies funded by the Part C research funds. The Clearinghouse also 
provides specific Information on request. A toll-free number expedites 
these requests. The National Clearinghouse Is currently operated by 
InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc., with joint funding from Title 
VII and the National Institute of Education. 
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Supplementary B udget Sheet 


Support Services . 

SEA technical assistance.... 

Number of projects. . . 

Studies and evaluations... 

Clearinghouse. .*.. 

Advisory council. . 

Materials develooment . . 


1983 
, Actual 

$ 16,557,DOO 


$ 


3,970,D0O 

42 

5,280,DDO 

1.500,000 


development and dUs'emina'cion.'.'. r J17.000 


«>-. 

Number of EDACs.... . 

„ , , ... 0 

~^' (jM..| fUflCt j 0nal , Rps °urce Cp ntPrc 
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. 15 


5,690,000 

10 
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3 


000 






o An evaluation of the management and Information dissemination activities 
of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education by Pelavln 
Associates, Washington, D.C. 

o A study of Title VII funded State education agency coordination of 
technical assistance activities to examine the technical assistance 
capabilities available to local school districts and the types of 
technical assistance which State educational agencies are delivering, 
by SRA Technology, Mountain View, California. 

o Numerous basic research grants were awarded to study the English 
language acquisition characteristics of Vietnamese students (Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D.C.); the instructional 
strategies which some LEA's are using to assist LEP students to make 
the transition to all-English classrooms (Linda Ventrlglla, Boston, 
Massachusetts); and the causal relationship between the development 
of bilingualism, cognitive flexibility, and social-cognitive skills 
In Hispanic children (K. Hakuta, Yale University). A contract was 
also awarded to develop research questions relevant to Title VII 
on the basis of current research and the proposed amendments to 
Title VII (Decision Resources, Washington, D.C,). 


Contacts for Further Information: 


Program Operations: Rudy Munis (202) 245-2695 

Program Studies: Oan Anderson (202) 245-8364 

Notes 

1. Includes $90,000,000 for bilingual vocational training and $81,000,000 
for bilingual desegregation programs. 

2. This authorization is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, P.L. 97-35. 



PROGRAM PROFILE 


I si at 1 on : P.L. 89-313, ESEA Title I, Sections 146-147 as amended 
CTii 97-380, P.L. 95-561 and as consolidated by P.L. 97-35, ECIA Chapter 
Section 554(a) (2)(B). (Expires September 30, 1987) 


ling Since 1979 : 


Fiscal year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

143,353,492 

150,000,000 

165,000,000 

171,092,000 

146,520,000 


Appropriation 

143,353,492 

145,000,000 

156,625,000 

146,520,000 

146,520,000 


>ose : To provide Federal assistance to State Agencies which are directly 
jonsible for providing free public education to handicapped children. 


.rictlons on use of funds: State agencies are authorized to use these 
Is only ^*or programs and projects that are designed to meet the special 
nation and related service needs of handicapped children. Handicap 
sgories Include mental retardation, hard of hearing, deaf, speech Impaired, 
jally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, orthopedlcally Impaired, deaf- 
id, specific learning disabilities, niultl-handlcapped, and other health 
ilrments requiring special education. 


mla: Each State‘s share is determined by a statutory formula. This 
iuI a Is based upon the number of eligible handicapped children counted in 
•age dally attendance (ADA), multiplied by 40 percent of the State per- 
1 expenditure (but no less than 80 percent or more than 120 percent of 
national per-pupll expenditure). The amount is ratably reduced based 
:he appropriation available for distribution. 


llble Children : Children In State-operated or State-supported programs, 
iKancftcapped children in local education agencies (LEAs) where the 
owing conditions are met: 


ie child must have been reported previously In the ADA of a State agency. 

ie child must be currently enrolled In an appropriately designed special 
ucatlonal program In the LEA. 

ie LEA must receive from the State agency an amount equal to what the 
ate agency receives from the Federal Government for the children. 







of-year reports to their State agencies accounting for the expend- 
funds and providing an evaluation of project activities. 

RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objective with respect i 
program was to continue financial assistance to States to assist i 
providing services to eligible handicapped children. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

The children served through the program tend to be more severely I 
than children supported under Part B of the Education of the Hand 
Act. Under this program the State can obtain a higher Federal coi 
per child than under the Part B program. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Services : Funding in FY 1983 provided services for about 246,000 
programs administered by 135 State agencies. 

Expenditures : The average Federal per-pupil contribution was $59; 

Children Served : Children benefiting under the program in 1983 a 
trlbuted""across" the following handicap categories: Mentally Retar 
102,779; Deaf-Blind - 1,170; Orthopedlcally Impaired - 11,047; Ot 
Impaired - 3,992; Visually Handicapped 9,798; Speech Impaired 14,' 
Specific learning Disabled 22,112; Hard of Hearing 4,044; Deaf 22 
Emotionally Disturbed 39,555; and Multihandicapped 15,112 (see E. 

State Administration : Procedures In State education agencies hav 
to place more importance on the total special education program, 
systematic monitoring of providers for compliance with State and 
requlrements. This includes procedures for ensuring fulfillment 
P.L* 93-380 local education agency transfer provisions. Fiscal a 
ability is maintained in most States by more than one State agenc 
least one being the State education agency. (E.2) 


Supporting Studies and Analysis : 

Jffice of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services program data. 

Assessment of Educational Programs in State Supported and State Operated 
Schools; Rehab Group, Inc., Falls Church, Virginia, September 1979. 

)ther Supporting Data: None. 

Response to GEPA 417 (b); 

jrther studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
nets for further Information 

•am Operations: Slagle Allbrltton, (202) 245-0085 
'am Studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8877 




HI ghllghts 

o The number of handicapped children served under this program continued 
to rise in FY 1983. A large part of this Increase was due to the 
growing numbers of students identified as learning disabled (II.C). 

o A five-year longitudinal evaluation of the State grant program was 
completed. The study tracked the implementation of P.L. 94-142 In 22 
school districts In nine States. It found progress in implementing 
major requirements of the law, although some problems have persisted 
(II.C). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Le gislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part B; 20 U.S.C. Section 
1401, Hfl et. seq. (1976 and Supp. V). P.L. 91-230 as amended (expires 
September 30, 1986). 

Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1 979. 1/ $ 804,000,000 

1980 . T/ 874,500,000 

1981 . T/ 874,500,000 

1 982. 969,850,000 2/ 931,008,000 

1983. $1 ,017,900,000 1 / $1,017,900,000 


Purpose: The purpose of the Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 8, 
(EHA"-BT, Is to assist States In assuring that all handicapped children have 
available to them a free appropriate public education. Under the EHA-B, 
grants are awarded to States to help pay for part of the cost Incurred by 
State and local educational agencies In providing special education and 
related services to handicapped children, aged 3 to 21.3/ These grants 
assist States In complying with the EHA-8's requirement tRat all eligible 
handicapped children receive the special education and related services 
needed to provide them with a free appropriate public education. These 
services must be provided In the least restrictive environment and in 
accordance with an Individualized Education Program which sets out the 
child's unique educational needs. The Act also establishes safeguards so 
beneficiaries can challenge the manner In which school districts provide a 
free appropriate public education. 

Beneficiary ElIgibl 11 t.y: Mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
Impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, ortho- 
pedlcally Impaired, other health Impaired, children having specific 1 earn¬ 
ing disabilities, deaf-blind children, or multi handicapped children who 
require special education and related services are eligible. 
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There are non-supplanting and excess cost requirements. State EHA-B funds 
available to the State for direct and support services must be matched on 
a program basis. The statistical factors used for fund allocation are: 
(1) the total number of handicapped children receiving special education 
3 through 21 years old) by State and (2) the average national per pupil 
expenditure by State. Statistical factors used for eligibility do not 
apply to this program. This program has maintenance of effort (MQE) re¬ 
quirements. At least 75 percent of the funds appropriated must be passed 
through by the State education agency to the local education agencies. 
Up to 25 percent of the funds may be retained at the State level for 
support services and administration; however, of the total funds received 
direct and by the State not more than 5 percent or $300,000 (whichever 
is greater) may be used for administrative expenses. 


U. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives: As a formula grant program with detailed legal 

requirements the continuing goals of the program are to enforce compliance 

with the provisions of the law. In particular, objectives are: 

o To ensure that all handicapped children have available to them a free, 
appropriate public education which includes special education and re¬ 
lated services designed to meet their unique needs. 

o To ensure that the rights of handicapped children and their parents are 
protected. 

o To assist States and localities in providing for the education of all 
handicapped children. 

o To assess and ensure the effectiveness of efforts to educate those 
chi 1 dren. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments 

The program's accomplishments are detailed in its annual reports to 

Congress. Briefly: 

o The number of handicapped children receiving special education and 
related services continued to rise (see Section C). 

o States continue to report increases in the number of preschool-age 
handicapped children served. Since 1976-77 there has been an increase 
of more than 23 percent in the number of preschool children served. 
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RESPONSE TO GEpA 417(a) {Continued) 


o Oust as there have been Increases in the child count* there h 
been increases in the number of personnel responsible for 
handicapped children. For special education teachers and 
services personnel, the number increased from 435,584 in 
year 1979-80 to 440,109 in school year 1980-81 and 446,695 

1982. y 

o Noticeable expansion of services to secondary and postsecon 
handicapped students has occurred. The number of children 
in 1982-83 represents a 70 percent increase over the numbei 
in 1978-79. 


o Fewer than 7 percent of all handicapped children are educated i 
separate schools or separate environments; of the 93 percent 
educated in regular schools about two-thirds receive their e 
in the regular classroom with nonhandicapped peers. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served : Since the implementation of the Education For A1 
capped Children Act, the number of children served under P.L. 94 
continued to grow from 3,485,000 In 1976-77 to an estimated 4,05 
1982-83, There have been some notable changes in the number of 
of certain handicapping conditions receiving special education anc 
services since the first child count was taken in 1976-77. 
dramatic change has been for the learning disabled category. In 
1,723,759 children aged 3-21 were counted as learning disabl< 
Public Law 94-142, an increase of 119 percent since 1976-77. C 
children in other handicapping conditions have declined. For 
for the mentally retarded, all but seven States reported a de> 
child count from 1980-81 to 1981-82. (For more detail, see annual 
to Congress). 


The children served were in the following categories in schi 
1982-83: 


Handicapping 

Condition 


Percentage of 
Population, Aged 5-17 


Number of 
Children, Agee 


Learning Disabled 

4.27 

Speech Impaired 

2.78 

Mentally Retarded 

1.68 

Emotionally Disturbed 

.78 


,723,759 

,120,176 

678,054 

313,876 


The share per child has also continued to grow from $72 In 1977 to $251 
In 1983. The following table summarizes these trends: 

Fiscal Year Child Count Funding Share Per Child 


1977. 

.... 3,485,000 

$ 261,769,927 

$ 72 

1978. 

.... 3,561,000 

566,030,074 

159 

1979. 

.... 3,700,000 

804,000,000 

217 

1980. 

.... 3,803,000 

874,500,000 

230 

1981. 

.... 3,941,000 

874,500,000 

222 

1982...... 

.... 3,990,000 

931,008,000 

233 

1983. 

.... 4,053,000 

1,017,900,000 

251 


The Federal government provides only a small proportion, about 8 percent, 
of the excess cost of providing services to handicapped children. In 
November 1981, the Department of Education published the results of a major 
study estimating the cost of special education (Kakallk et al., 1981), 
Data from that study collected in 1977-78 estimated that the nationwide 
expenditures for the "added cost" of special education were over $7 billion. 
The total cost of special education and related services per handicapped 
child served In 1977-78 was $3,577, 2.17 times greater than the cost of 
regular education per nonhandicapped child. The added cost of special 
education and related services above the cost of regular education was an 
estimated $1,927 per handicapped child served. Figures from the Education 
Department's budget Indicate that this excess cost will be about $3,100 In 
FY 1984. Of course, there are great differences in excess cost depending 
on the child's age, handicapping condition, type of placement, etc. For 
example. In 1977-78 the excess cost for providing special education and 
related services to a handicapped child ranged from $603 for a speech 
impaired child to $8,014 for a functionally blind child (Kakallk, et al., 
1981). 

Over the past several years a number of studies have been conducted of the 
Implementation of this program. At the time that P.L. 94-142 was passed 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped undertook a series of planning 
and evaluation studies aimed at monitoring progress In implementing the act 
and documenting problems In its implementation. 

The most comprehensive of the studies undertaken was the Longitudinal Study 
of the Impact of P.L. 94-142 on a select number of local educational 

agencies (SRI, 1982). The fifth and final report of that study was completed 

during FY 1983. This study indicates that since the law went Into effect, 
progress has been made In Implementing Its requirements. While LEAs were 
first concerned with coming Into procedural compliance, attention later 
focused on expanding the scope and comprehensiveness of special education 

programs and related services. The State grant program has also Increased 

parents' awareness of their rights under P.L. 94-142. The report also 










increased aaminisudtivt! tune, paperwork c-e^u irciiiciiu, a«u ptuuieu 
ing the reasonable limits of LEA responsibility to provide se 
handicapped children. 

Another study which was completed in FY 1983 was a national sur 
examined LEA procedures for referring, assessing, and placing 
(AMS, 19B3). The aim of the study was to determine which procec 
in place to prevent the erroneous classification of children, pai 
on the basis of race or culture. The study found that referral 
minority children for assistance of any kind were roughly in proi 
their incidence in the school-aged population. While diagnostic 
more likely to judge minority children as "probably mentally i 
they were not placed in these programs In larger percentages. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislai 

General program goals for FY 1984 remain the same as those outlii 
Congressional proposals for reauthorizing this program may modify 
ation levels, but leave the basic provisions of the prograi 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Applied Management Sciences, A Study to Evaluate Procedures i 
to Prevent Erroneous Classification of Handicapped Children, Vi. 
D.C., May 1983. 

2. U.S. Oepartment of Education, Fifth Annual Report to Congre 
Implementation of P.L. 94-142, 1983 and Sixth Annual Report, 198 
previous annual reports.) 

3. Wright, A.R. et al. Local Implementation of P.L, 94-142: FIi 
of a Longitudinal Study, SRI International, Menlo Park, California 
1982. 

4. Kakalik, J.S. et al. The Cost of Special Education, Rand Co 
Santa Monica, California, November 1981, 

F. Other Supporting Data: 

Mot available. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No major new studies have been undertaken during the past ye< 
analyses are in progress focusing on State and local expend - 
special education, and eligibility criteria for specific hs 
conditions. These analyses are part of a contract with Decision 
in Washington, D.C. 



ormation Contacts 


orations: Slag!e Albritton, (202) 245-0085 
jdles: 8eatr1ce F. 8irman, (202) 245-7997 


zation: Number of handicapped children aged 3-21 multiplied by 
ant of APPE (FY 1977), 10 percent of APPE (FY 1978), 20 percent 
E (1979), 30 percent of APPE (1 980), and 40 percent of APPE 


uthorization Is established by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
1981. 

ti activity information provided for 1983 reflects activities 
to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act amendments 


s in reporting requirements probably result In a slight under- 
e of personnel in 1981-1982. (See Sixth Annual Report to Congress). 



STATE INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR PRESCHOOL SERVICES 
TO HANDICAPPEO CHILDREN (CFDA No. 84.027) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILEJ/ 


Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, p.l. 91-230 as amended, 
1419. (Txplres September 30, 1986.) 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 


Author!zatlon 


Appropriation 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


2 / 

1 / 

2 / 

$25,000,000 

25,000,000 


$17,500,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

24,000,000 

25,000,000 


Purpose ; Tu stimulate State and local education agencies to expand educa- 
TTonal services to handicapped preschool children, ages 3 through 5, thereby 
increasing their opportunities to benefit from early educational interven¬ 
tion. 


Eligibility ; State education agencies in the 50 States, District of Colum¬ 
bia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, Virgin 
Islands, and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, may also apply to the 
Department of Education for participation in the Part B, program under 
Section 619. Once States begin participating, local education agencies may 
apply to their State educational agency for funds if the State provides local 
funding. To establish eligibility, States must; 

o Make application to the Secretary of Education. 

o Have In effect a policy that assures all handicapped children a free 

appropriate public education. 

o Have on file In the Department of Education an approved State plan to 
provide such services. 

o Already be providing services to some preschool handicapped children 
aged 3-5. 

Pi stribution of Funds : Grants to States are based on the actual number of 
handlcapped"preschoaT children ages 3-5 being served. SEA‘s must report to 
the Secretary the number of handicapped children residing in the State who 
were receiving special education and related services on December 1 of that 
school year. State educational agencies may distribute funds received under 
this program to local educational agencies on a discretionary basis. 



Ire submitted to the Department of Education rrom tne 
Education. State education agencies are responsive for auditing 
tures of local educational agencies. 


Relatio nship to Early Childhood Education Progr am: As « “laplemen' 
'Incentive Grant prograin which aims at supporting basic educational 
1 a ted services, the Early Childhood Education program authorized by 
Section 623, of the Education of the Handicapped Act supports demon 
projects which focus on improving the quality of educational prog 
young handicapped children. The incentive grant program distribut 
on a formula basis, whereas the Early Childhood projects are funned 
tne discretionary yrant process. 


II. RESPONSE TU GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department identified no specific objective 
program otner than to fulfill its purpose to encourage States ti 
educational programs to handicapped preschool children aged 3 tlv 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Not applicable. (This section is reserved for reporting progr 
accomplishments with respect to specific operating goals in effec 
FY 1983.) 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served : In FY 1983, about $103 per child was provided 
children served. 


Program Scope : Fifty-five grants were made under this program in 
wants ware made to 49 States, the District of Columbia, Pueri 
Guam, Trust Territories and American Samoa. 


Program Effectiveness : The number of handicapped children, ages : 
5, served by this program has increased from 197,000 in 1977 to 2* 
1983. It is estimated that this proyram serves 1.9 percent of t 
population of children aged 3 through 5 and only about half of al 
capped preschool children in need of services. A significant pr 
(more than half) of handicapped preschool children aqed 3 throu< 
currently unserved because only 20 States have mandates to provide' 
to handicapped preschool aged children. Those States that are « 
^!r t t d t t °/i S c rvin9 3 t0 , 5 year o1d handicapped children are * 
thrn nTn J; 5 pe r ce 1 t of the totdl State population of childre 
^ l 'a T uS ’ , s estimated ^ all States provided ser 
handicapped preschool children, the current number being sen 
percent) would double. Children do not necessarily receive 9 servi 


Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above 


ne. 

Other Supporting Oata 


ildren Served, 

Funding, and 

Average Costs for the 

Preschool P 

Fi seal 

Child 


Share Pe 

Year 

Count 

Funding 

Child 

1977 

197,000 

$12,500,000 

$ 64 

1978 

201,000 

15,000,000 

75 

1979 

215,000 

17,500,000 

81 

1980 

232,000 

25,000,000 

108 

1981 

237,000 

25,000,000 

105 

1982 

228,000 

24,000,000 

105 

1983 

242,000 

25,000,000 

no 


I. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

t studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


>ntacts for Further Information 


'ogram Operations and Studies: Bill Wolfe 

(202) 245-9661 


)tes 

Program activity information provided for 1983 reflects activities prior 
to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act amendments of 
1983. 

, The authorization level for the program was determined by an entitle¬ 
ment formula; each State received $300 (ratably reduced according to 
the proportion of funds actually allocated by Congress) for every 
handicapped child, age 3 through 5, who is receiving special education 
and related services. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legt$|at1on: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Section 621, Pub 
Law 91 ~230 , _ a$ amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 


Funding Since 1979 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$ 19,000,000 
21 ,000,000 
24,000,000 
9,800,000 
9,800,000 


Appropriation 

$ 9,750,000 

9,750,000 
7,656,000 
2,880,000 
4,130,000 


Purpose: To establish regional resource centers (RRCs) which provide 
advice and technical services to educators for improving the education 
of handicapped children. 


Eligibility: Institutions of higher education, State education agencies 
or combinations of such institutions and agencies (Including local educa¬ 
tion agencies) within particular regions of the United States. 

Applicant Requirements: None. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: Contracts are approved for a period 
36 months and are renewable annually upon evidence of satisfactory devel i 
ment and performance. During FY 83, the number of centers was cut back 1 
six. 


Obligations of Recipients: Quarterly progress reports and other specifii 
reports and products. 


11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department changed the primary direction of the progi 
from providing services to providing technical assistance. Principal ob. 
tlves are: 

o Identifying problems and program assistance needs and developing a 
regional program assistance needs report. 

o Developing program assistance agreements between RRCs and SEAs. 


A. Goals and Objectives (Continued) 
o Establishing RRC advisory committees. 

° children" 9 ^ deve]op1n9 educat *o" a l programs for handicapped 

o Developing special Issues, 
o Coordinating RRC program activities, 

o Cooperating In multi-regional program assistance activities, 
o Evaluating and reporting RRC assistance. 

B - Progress and Accomplishments 

0 "« *PP-1~d 

0 ^ Wlde techn1cal ass,s ‘ a "ce to states 

as non-dlscrlmlnatory^sses^ment ol?ent»l Vl ? 9 h , and 1 ca PP ed children such 
cooperation. * assessment, parental Involvement, and interagency 

o Focus of program is now on providing technical assistance to states. 
C * ~ sts> befi ts, and Effect iu»n»« 

Resource Centers™ Current' SUpport sU Regional 
technical assistance to States Prior tn fund,,n 9 Is now to provide 

were trained in the best available nrnrarf, 983 ** apppoxi ^ t ely 5,000 persons 
^ Provide a free appropriate 

D * for Uai.^ 

No Changes to the legislation are being receded. 

E> 

None. ---- 

F * ^ her Suppo rting Data; 

identified and shared with'XrXnts". 26 ° SUCCe “™ Pittas Tw ‘been 



No studies are In progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Slagle Allbrltton, (202) 245-0085 
Program studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 




PROGRAM PROFILE 


Nation; Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Sections 622 and 
Pub 11c law 91-230, as amended. 20 USC 1422 and 1424. (Expires 
Jmber 30, 1986) 

Ing Since 1979 


Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$ 24,000,000 

$ 16,000,000 

1980 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

1981 

29,000,000 

16,000,000 

1982 

16,000,000 

15,360,000 

1983 

16,000,000 

15,360,000 


)se; To establish a limited number of centers to assure the provision 
ie following services to all deaf-blind children: (1) comprehensive dlag- 
ic and evaluative services; (2) a program for their education, adjust- 
, and orientation, which includes prevocatlonal and vocational training 
(3) effective consultative services for their parents, teachers, and 
"s Involved In their welfare. 

Ibillty: Public or private nonprofit agencies, organizations, or Instl- 
)ns. 

leant Requirements: A grant shall he made only If the Assistant Secretary 
le Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services determines that 
e Is satisfactory assurance that the center will provide such services as 
2 d In Public Law 91-230, Part C, Section 622 (d) (1) (A, B, C,) and (2), 
atlon of the Handicapped Act. 

tlon and Phasing of Assistance: In FY 83, funding was on a one-year basis. 

gations of Grant Recipients: Progress reports shall be made on a monthly 
, with final report! submitted at the end of the budget period. 


RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


Goals and Objectives 


g FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
am were: 

3 ensure that the States will have the necessary capacity to serve the 
eaf-bllnd children for whom they are responsible, Including the provl- 

1am M 4 1 4 W/l A AAreAAAAl 4 A 4 A 4 4 MA S A A A A 4 AP ,lh4 SPA A fl ft 2 H O H 


HANDICAPPED INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS—DEAF BLINO CENTERS 
(CFDA No. 84.025) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Education < 
624, fubTTc - Law 91-230, 
September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979 

Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


the Handicapped Act, 
as amended, 20 USC 


Authorization 

$ 24,000,000 
26,000,000 
29,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 


Part C, Sections 622 
1422 and 1424. (Exp J 


Appropriation 

$ 16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
15,360,000 
15,360,000 


Purpose: To establish a limited number of centers to assure the provl: 
of the following services to all deaf-blind children: (1) comprehensive d' 
nostlc and evaluative services; (2) a program for their education, adji 
ment, and orientation, which Includes prevocatlonal and vocational tralf 
and (3) effective consultative services for their parents, teachers, 
others involved In their welfare. 


Eligibility: Public or private nonprofit agencies, organizations, or In: 
tut ions. 


Applicant Requirements: A grant shall he made only If the Assistant Secrei 
of the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services determines 1 
there Is satisfactory assurance that the center will provide such service: 
stated In Public Law 91-230, Part C, Section 622 (d) (1) (A, B, C,) and i 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: In FY 83, funding was on a one-year I 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Progress reports shall be made on a moni 
fra sis, with final reports submitted at the end of the budget per 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to i 
program were: 


\ H * 




Cniiuren or tnei r emu y» »»ovc» uhsj 

tlon about effective methods, approaches, or techniques for the adjust¬ 
ment and education of deaf-blind children. 

o To ensure the provision of services authorized by P. 1. 91-230, as 

amended, to those deaf-hllnd children from birth through 21 years of 
age, In each State served by the center, to whom the State Is not 
obligated to make available a free appropriate public education under 
Part B of the EHA. See Section 612(2)(B) of the EM, 20 U.S.C. 1412(2)(B). 
In the provision oFThese services, special emphasis shall be paid (a) 
to expanding the availability of cost-effective, remedial interventions 
with deaf-blind Infants and young children which are designed to meet 
their unique learning needs as Identified through on-going diagnostic 
services; and (b) to facilitating the effective transition of deaf- 
blind children from educational settings to normal home, community, and 
work environments. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Continued technical assistance Is provided for the development and demon¬ 
stration of pre-school programs and programs for facilitating the transi¬ 
tion of deaf-blind youth from educational to other social service programs. 

o FY 82 funds supported 7 single state and 8 multistate centers which 
sub-contracted with approximately 200 state, local, and private organiza¬ 
tions, which In turn carried out the following types of activities: 

(1) Full and part-time educational services including prevocatlonal/ 
vocational training programs. 

(2) Medical diagnosis and educational evaluation. 

(3) Family counseling. 

(4) Inservice personnel training. 

(5) Alternative service programs: satellite homes, community residence 
programs, respite care. 

(6) Oissemtnatlon of Information on methodologies, materials, curriculum, 
and proceedings of workshop and training services. 



0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for legislation 
No legislative revisions are recommended. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In C Above: 

None. 

F. Other Supporting Data? 

None. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies related to this program are In progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Paul Thompson, (202) 472-7993 

Program studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-0364 





I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Sections 523 and 6?4, 
P7U9T-7TfT as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1423 and 1424. (Expires September 30, 


1985). 



Funding Since 1979: 

Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$ 25,000,000 

$22,000,000 

19B0 

25,000,000 

20,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

17,500,000 

1982 

20,000,000 

16,800,000 

19B3 

20,000,000 

16,1300,000 


Purpose ; To support the development, demonstration and dlssemlnatlon of 
experimental educational practices which meet the needs of preschool handi¬ 
capped children. 

Eligibility : Eligible applicants for contracts and grants are public agencies 
and private non-profit organizations. 

Applleant Requirements for Grants : Coordination with public schools is re¬ 
quired and encouraged with State Departments of Education. Projects may 
serve children from birth through eight years of age, but services for 
children below age six are emphasized. {Requirements for contracts are pro¬ 
vided In contract procurement documents.) 

Types of Projects Supported : Five types of projects are supported under this 
program. 

o Demonstration Projects (grants). These are to develop service models based 
on current outstanding practices. 

o Outreach Projects (grants). These projects disseminate model programs and 
facilitate their adoption and Implementation In new sites. 

o State Implementation Projects (grants). These projects provide assistance 
to State Education Agencies In developing plans to provide services to 
preschool handicapped children. 

o Special Projects (contracts). These projects provide supportive services 
to other program components. 

o Research Institutes (contracts). These projects conduct long-term research 
Into the problems of young children. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: Grants and contracts are awarded annually 

m'Hui' k.»f* »Vi(u.l r..u ..j*i 4. 



third-year funding on the basis of successful performance ana availability 
of funds; and each state Implementation grant Is generally approved for a 
two-year period, but receives second-year funding on the basis of successful 
performance and availability of funds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients; Recipients are required to contribute at 
least 10 percent of the cost of carrying out projects funded under this 
program, either In cash or In kind. Parents cannot be charged for services 
provided under this program. Progress reports and final reports are re¬ 
quired. (Obligations of contract recipients are detailed In Individual con¬ 
tracts.) 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

For FY I9B3, some specific objectives for particular program components are 

as follows; 

o Demonstration Projects 

- to emphasize projects which demonstrate local /State/regional coordination 
among agencies; 

- to emphasize programs for children from birth to 3 years of age; and 

- to emphasize new models over continuations. 

o Outreach Projects 

- to support new outreach projects (as opposed to continuations) to assure 
that new models are represented; and 

-to encourage maximum dissemination and replication, e.g., encouraging 
grantees to 9et approval from the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
(ODRP). 

o State Implementation Projects 

- to encourage Interagency coordination and Involvement In State planning. 

B* Progress and Accomplishments 

in FY 1983 this program funded the following projects^* 


Type of project 

New 

Continuing 

Total 

Demonstration 

45 

30 

it 

Outreach 

52 

0 


State Implementation 

25 

0 

25 

Special Projects 

3 

1 

4 




o Demonstration Projects 


- 43 percent provide services for children from birth through age 3 

- 36 percent provide services for children from birth through age 8 

- 12 percent provide services for children from 3 through 8 years of age 

- 36 projects represent joint efforts by universities, LEAs, SEAs, 
state agencies, and hospitals. 

o Outreach Projects 

- All projects are new this year 

- Twenty-seven percent of the funded projects have received ODRP approv¬ 
al . 


o State Implementation Projects 

- FY 1983 projects demonstrated more Instances of joint working rela¬ 
tionships among State agencies and better use of existing resources. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Program Effectiveness: A study of the Impact of the Handicapped Childhood 
Early Education Program (HCEEP) was completed In 1982 (See E.l below). 
Surveys and site visitation provided data on 280 projects which completed a 
three-year period of demonstration prior to 1981. Children served by HCEEP 
projects made dramatic adjustments In regular classrooms. HCEEP projects 
also served as catalysts for generating additional resources through project 
adoptions In new sites and continuation of projects after federal funding. 
Specific findings are reported below. 

Product/Project Adoptions and Dissemination 

o Twenty-two HCEEP projects have been approved for dissemination by the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel of the Department of Education on the 
basis of evidence of effective programming and cost of replication. 

o The study Identified 2,157 replications: 1,991 as a result of outreach 
activities and 166 from projects In the demonstration phase. 

o More than 3,000 products have been developed by HCEEP projects and exten¬ 
sively disseminated to personnel of other agencies, many through commer¬ 
cial publishers. 


o For every Federal dollar expended In programming, $18.37 has been gene¬ 
rated In programming for handicapped children and their families. 

Treatment Gains 


o Fifty-five percent (55%) of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration 
projects are placed In Integrated settings with non-handicapped chlldrei 
which is less expensive than more specialized placements. 

o Sixty-seven percent (67%) of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration 
projects perform In the average and above-average range In relation 
their peers, according to staff of the regular and special educatl 
programs to which they graduate. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Reconmendatlons for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above ; 

1. "to Analysis of the Impact of the Handicapped Children's Early Educatl 
Program - Final Report." Prepared for Special Education Programs, U.S. D 
pertinent of Education under Contract Hunter 300-81-0661. Roy Llttlejo 
Associates, Inc., Ifeshlngton, D.C.; November, 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None. 


s for Further Information 


operations and studies: Slagle Allbrltton 

(202) 245*0085 


search Institutions were continued In 1983, but they were fully funded 
rough 1986 with 1982 tnoney. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


L e 9| s ^t1° n : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Section 624 ♦ 
Public Law 91-230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 


Au thorization Appropriation 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


1 / 


5,01)0,000 

5,000,000 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,375,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 


Purpose : To Improve and expand innovative educational/training services 
for severely handicapped children and youth and improve the acceptance 
of such people by the general public, professionals, and possible 
employers. 


Eligibility and Awards : Public and nonprofit private agencies, organi- 
TaTfons, or institutions, including State departments of special educa¬ 
tion, Intermediate or local educational agencies, Institutions of higher 
learning, professional organizations and volunteer associations. Com¬ 
petitions are held annually for new awards or continuations for up to 
three years (total). Outside readers judged the FY 83 applicants in 
terms of their perceived ability to enhance effectiveness, the degree to 
which they complemented basic functions, their plan of operation, key 
personnel, budget and cost effectiveness, evaluation plan, and adequacy 
of resources. 


Contractor and Grantee Activities : Develop or refine instrumentation for 
the identification and diagnosis of severely handicapped children and 
youth; develop or refine curriculum or techniques for serving those 
children; and package and disseminate products of model projects. 

Contractor and Grantee Requirements : Coordination of activities with other 
agencies "serving the same population, periodic progress reports as requlrec 
by the specific Statements of Work, cost and other project documentation 
for post-project audits. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

during FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 


o support programs emphasizing parent involvement. 

o solicit non-dlrected demonstration projects of Innovative 
for the severely handicapped. 

o direct funds for services to children not served by other p 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Funded model demonstration projects for integration of severel 
capped children Into settings with less and non-handicapped 
for delnstitutional Izatlon; for Improvement of dally living 
and for development of vocational training In technologies 
areas. 

o Provided guidance and other services to 2,100 parents of 
handicapped children. 

o Made awards to develop Innovative techniques for early Identi 
of children at risk of needing special education services dui 
severity of their handicapping condition. 

o Awarded contracts to eight States for "designs for system 
strategies Intended to improve the delivery of comprehenslv 
tional services to all severely handicapped children throug 
State. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Students Served : Approximately 5000 youngsters are served in de 
tion "proTectsT 

Effect!veness ; There are no systematic effectiveness data abo 
projects. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislt 


None 



: . Other Supporting Data : 
tone 


[II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

to studies related to this program are currently in progress. 
Contacts for Further Information 
’rograin Operations: Paul Thompson, (202) 472-7993 
>rogram Studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 


totes 

1. No funds were authorized separately for this program. Funding was 
provided based on tne amounts authorized for other Part C activities 
related to Section 624 activities. 

2. Program activity Information provided for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part C, Section 625 
Pub 11 c Law 91-230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Author!zation 

$ 12,000 ,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000 ,000 


Appropriation 

$ 2,400,000 

2,400,000 
2,950,000 
2,832,000 
2,832 ,000 


Purpose : To develop and operate specially designed or modified progran 
of vocational, technical, postsecondary, or adult education for dea 
or other handicapped persons. 

Eligibility and Awards : Institutions of higher education, including jun 
lor and community colleges, vocational and technical institutions, an 
other appropriate nonprofit educational agencies. Grants and contract 
are awarded annually for one-year efforts, with continuations possible fc 
additional years. Priority is given to programs serving multistate c 
interstate regions or large population centers; programs adapting exlstin 
programs of vocati onal-technl cal, postsecondary, or adult education t 
the special needs of handicapped persons; and programs designed to serv 
areas where a need for such services is clearly demonstrated. 


Grantee or Contractor Activities : Funds support two types of activities 
direct services (supported By grants to postsecondary or vocations 
Institutions) to deaf students and demonstration projects (under grant 
and contract) to develop innovative models for services to postsecondar 
and adult handicapped students. 


Grantee/Contractor Requirements : Progress and final reports, audit doci 
ments. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1 983, the Department's principal objective with respect to thi 
program was as follows: 

0 solicit grant applications from a large range of institutions, includir 
some new to this effort. 



new to t/ns program. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Scope : In 1983, four grants were awarded Institutions serving c 
students. Program staff estimate that approximately 600 students 
served by Interpreters, note-takers, or other asslsters. The gre 
range from $400,000 to $600,000 on an annual basis. Seven demonstrat 
grants were continued at an average award of $55,000. 

In 1983, no new contracts were awarded. 

Effectlveness : No data on effectiveness are available. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C A?over 


None 


F. Other Supporting Uata : 

None 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No studies of this program are in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 
Program operations: Joe Rosenstein, (202) 472-4660 
Program studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 
Notes 

1. Program activity information provided for 1983 reflects actlvlt 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped 
amendments of 1983. 




Highlights : 

o New program regulations became effective on July 20, 1983. (II.8 
o New award priorities were established for project grants. (II.8 


1. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 0, Sections 631 , 632 
and 634, P.L. 91-230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 

Funding Since 1 979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$ 80,000,000 
88,000,000 
90,000,000 
58,000,000 
58,000,000 


Appropriation 

57,687,000 

55,375,000 

43,500,000 

49,300,000 

49,300,000 


Purpose: To provide fully trained and certified special educatlor 
teachers including early childhood specialists, administrators and super¬ 
visors, speech-language pathologists, audiologists, physical educator! 
and vocational educators; train doctoral and postdoctoral teacher trainei 
researchers, and administrators; train paraprofesslonals, career educatoi 
recreation specialists, health services personnel, school psychologists, 
social service providers, physical therapists and occupational therapists 
train State educational agency personnel and their constituencies; develoj 
Innovative instructional models for use by providers of preservice an< 
Inservice training; train deans and local educational agency official! 
so that they can train regular classroom teachers; and train trainer: 
of volunteers including parents. 1/ 


Eligibility; Institutions of higher education, State and local educa¬ 
tional agencies, and other nonprofit public and private agencies. 


Uses of Project Funds : Grants may be used for undergraduate and graduate 
traineeships, anci special projects. Funds may be obligated for studeni 
stipends, dependency allowances, or institutional support. 

Beneficiary Eligibility: Stipends may go to students who are preparin' 
Tor, o"f r_ are engaged in work with handicapped children as a teacher 
supervisor, administrator or researcher. Stipends may also be paid t< 
students enrolled In Inservice programs funded under this authority 
although program emphasis Is Increasingly on preservice training. 


approved with continuation subject to availability of funds and submission 
of satisfactory annual applications. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Financial and performance reports are 
due once a year, and - project records must be maintained for five years. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 

program were as follows: 

o Issue new regulations designed to (1) establish seven separate funding 
priorities and (2) simplify financial assistance requlrements. 

o Establish new funding priorities to allow the Secretary to determine 
which of the priorities will be addressed and specify preservice or 
Inservice activities In relation to those priorities. 

o Improve the quality of special education teacher-training programs. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Seven funding priorities were Incorporated In the regulations and 
Identified as follows: (1) special educators, (2) leadership person¬ 
nel, (3) related services, (4) trainers of regular educators, (5) 
trainers of parents and volunteers, (6) SEA programming, and (7) 
special projects. The regulations were also modified to allow the 
grantee agency's own policy to determine the amount of assistance per 
trainee. 

o Grant funds were assigned among the seven priority areas with emphasis 
on preservice training in each of the areas. For the 358 new projects 
funded In FY 1983, 85 percent (or 305) of the awards addressed the 
priority areas of preservice training for special educators, related 
services personnel, leadership personnel, and parents/volunteers trainers 
Objectives related to the remaining program priorities were also met. 
(II.C) 

o The program has Identified the best practices In training projects 
through the review of the professional literature, and a publication Is 
In progress. The program has also developed an automated data base 
to facilitate the sharing of quality practices. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Program Scope: Approximately 821 projects are currently supported, which 


A cross-year comparison showed that in FY 1982 preservice projects were 
awarded 58 percent of the total available funds leaving 42 percent of 
the funds for the support of Inservice activities. This contrasts with 
the FY 1983 funding mix of 87.3 percent of new project funds for preservice 
projects and 12.7 percent of such funds for Inservice ones. Moreover, 
the FY 1983 inservice projects were directed toward providing short-term 
training to special education personnel rather than toward the previous 
emphasis on training regular classroom teachers. 

This shift in program emphasis was caused by two factors. Information 
included In States' annual plans required under the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Indicated that in order for the educational system to 
meet Its full service commitment, an additional 29,000 new special 
educators were needed for the 1983-84 school year.(E.l) Second, a study 
by Applied Management Sciences (E.2) defined the national need for in- 
service training of regular classroom teachers as so massive that the 
program's resources were inadequate to the task. It therefore suggested 
that the program's funds could be more effectively used In the preservice 
training area. Finally the provision of Inservice training is primarily 
a State and local responsibility, and States may use funds available 
under the State Grant Program for this purpose. 

The following chart identifies new awards for FY 1983 by priority area 
and focus. 


HEW AWARDS IN FY 1983 


Priority Category 

Number of Projects 

Number of Trainees 

Special Educators 

Preservice Inservice 

184 

17,000 


Leadership Personnel 

45 

450 


Related Services 

29 

7,000 


Trainers of Regular 
Educators 

12 

360 


Trainers of Parents/ 
Vol unteers 

35 

3,000 


SEA Programming 

26 

100,000 

1/ 

Special Projects 

27 2/ 

100,000 

J/ 

1 / Figure consists 

of short-term Inservice 

trainees who are 

special 

education professionals. 




2/ Figure Includes both preservice and inservice projects, 

V Figure Includes both preservice and short-term inservice trainees. 

Program Effectiveness: A recent Applied Management Sciences study (E.2) 
reported that InservTce training projects for regular classroom teachers 
with handicapped children in their classrooms were rated as significantly 
more useful than "other" Inservice training by the educators involved for 

twn rn^inr WAcraic. The trA’ininn uiac hotter t.ArflPt.pH At. t.hp kn O Priap/$k11 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness (Continued) 


areas that trainees deemed more important to job performance. The train 
provided better coverage of knowledge/skil 1 areas by keeping dlgressi 
to a minimum. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1. Program Files, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. 

2. The Status of Inservice Training to Prepare Educators to k 
with Handicapped Students, Applied Management Sciences, 

January, 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Oata 


No direct Information Is available on the sex or race of train 
benefiting from this program. However, many of the projects suppor 
under this program are targeted at traditionally under-represented grou 
In Fiscal Year 1983 there were: 

o 31 projects to Historically 8lack Institutions 

o 21 projects training Native Americans 

o 50 projects training Bilingual/BIcultural populations 

III. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(b): 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progre 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Max Mueller, (202) 245-9886 

Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (202) 245-9401 

Notes 


1. Program activity information provided for 19B3 reflects activit 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped 
amendments of 1983. 


Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 0, Section 633, 
P.L. 91 -230, as amended. (Expires September 30, 1986) 


Funding Since 1 979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authori zatlon 

$ 2,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Appropriation 

$ 1 ,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
720,000 
720,000 


Purpose: To disseminate information and to provide referral services 
and resources for the education of handicapped children as well as to 
encourage students to work in various fields of special education. J/ 

Eligible Applicants; Public and private agencies and organizations. 

Funding Mechanism: During FY 1983 four contracts were supported: 
one contract for Its first of three years of support and three 
contracts in their last of three years of support. 


Duration of Assistance: The award period is for one to three years 
de pen din g upon - £he~~ri~eeds of the projects. There is no provision for 
renewal s. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1 983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to 

this program continued to be as follows; 

o To disseminate information through newsletters, correspondence, and 
workshops about the appropriate professional care and support services 
required by handicapped children and youth. 

o To provide practical legal information to organizations and Indivi¬ 
duals serving handicapped people through the dissemination of printed 
material s. 

o To provide specialized management information, including options and 
best practices, for organizations, especially parent coalitions, 
operating centers for families of handicapped people. 


o To increase public awareness of the needs and rights of handicapped 
children through the broadcasting and print media. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o In the first year of its three year contract, the National Information 
Center for Handicapped Children and Youth developed and distributed 
information sheets to a mailing list of over 100,000. Two newsletter 
issues were published and sent to 1500 recipients, which addressed the 
issues of personnel training and the distribution of personnel in rural 
and culturally diverse areas. In addition, responses were generated 
to over 10,000 letters or telephone inquiries from individuals, 
agencies, and organizations seeking information to improve the educa¬ 
tional opportunities for handicapped children and youth. Finally, 
the Center sponsored two workshops for professionals and one for 
parents during the past year. 

o The Boston University School of Law, during the final year of its 

contract, published four issues of Focus which reached an audience of 
3000 members of legal advocacy networks or State/local organizations 
seeking to place children in programs. The purpose of Focus Is to 
interpret recent judicial decisions and statutory enactments, and to 
explain their ramifications in the disposition of placement decisions. 

o The Boston Federation for Children with Special Needs disseminated 

management advice and operational models to a national audience of 

parent coalitions through a quarterly publication sent to a mailing 
list of approximately 3000. In addition to management information, 
suggestions were provided on ways to secure financial backing for 

parent centers and steps to take in establishing such centers. 

o The Media Outreach Project, conducted by Grey-North Advertising, Inc., 
conducted nine workshops for parents in various geographic areas of the 
country. 

o The preparation and distribution of media by Grey-North included the 
following specific accomp! ishments: 

(1) production of five 30 to 60 second public TV and radio announcements 
in both English and Spanish which were sent to 740 TV stations and the 
three networks in New York and Los Angeles, and 5000 radio stations; and 

(2) development of camera-ready art which was sent to 1720 daily 
newspapers and 246 consumer magazines including baby and parent maga¬ 
zines, education and teacher magazines, home service magazines, men's 
magazines, consumer magazines, and women's magazines. 



yiuviue uiicil Lcciiii i La i asa is tome dnu tiduimy. a buubtdnudi amount 
of written Information was disseminated to over 17,000 lay and profes¬ 
sional persons Involved in the education of handicapped children and 
youth through newsletters, two series of quarterlies, and correspondence. 
Finally, media campaigns to increase the general public's awareness of 
the needs of the handicapped were conducted through print, radio, and 
television announcements. It is estimated that 80 to 100 million people 
were reached at least once with the TV media campaign. When radio is 
included, 120 to 130 million people were reached at least once. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

1. Program files, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. 

F. Other Supporting Data: 

None. 


111. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Helene Corradlno, (202) 472-3740. 

Program studies: Carol Chelemer, (202) 245-9401. 


Notes 

1. Program activity Information provided for 1983 reflects activities 
prior to the enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
amendments of 1983. 



Funding of the Minority Research Institute. First research Institute fun 
focusing on minority children. (TLA) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part E; Section 641 and 6* 
Public Law 91-230 as amended, 20 iJ.S.C. 1441 , 1442. (Expires September ‘ 
1986) 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year ftuthorlzatlon Appropriation 


1979 

$22,000,000 

$20,000,000 

1980 

$24,000,000 

$20,000,000 

1981 

$26,000,000 

$15,000,000 

1982 

$20,000,000 

$10,800,000 

1983 

$20,000,000 

$12,000,000 


Purpose ; To Improve the education of handicapped children through reseai 
and development projects, and model programs (demonstrations). 

Eligible Recipients : State or local educational agencies, public and pi 
vate institutions of higher learning, and other public or non-profit edu( 
tional or research agencies and organizations. In addition, the Secret* 
may award contracts to profitmaking organizations. 

Allowable Activities : Recipients may use funds for research, surveys 
demonstrations related to education of handicapped children, including 1 
development and conduct of model programs designed to meet the spec 
education needs of such children. Both grants and contracts may he award( 

Award Procedures: In FY 1983 there were nine separate competition 
correspondin'g" to the first nine priorities. (II.A) 

Range and Average of Awards : $4,080 to $500,000; $105,000. 

Performance Period : Variable 

Obligations of Recipients : Progress and fiscal reports are required, 
well as a final"'report"at the completion of the project. 




hY 0.1 funds were allocated accoruiny UU trie juuuwniy nuumi'j '-a'-ejin ICS. 


1. Field-Initiated Research: To support grants for non-riirecteri research 
into subjects whYcffTre suggested by applicants from the field and which 
are judged to be responsive to the educational needs of handicapped 
children. 

2 . Minority Research Institutes: To support long-term programmatic re- 
search into attitudes o*F Families and communities regarding various 
handicapping conditions and how these attitudes affect early interven¬ 
tion for handicapped minority children. 

3. Research on Technology: To support research on the educational use hy 
handicapped students - of technological devices and systems In schools. 

4. Assessment Research: To support research into student outcomes, effec¬ 
tiveness of services, and validity of techniques and instruments for 
assessment of handicapped children. 

5. Secondary Age-level Projects : To support research activities related 
to the transitional needs of secondary-aged handicapped students and 
the Ir famil ies 

6. Parent Projects: To examine the role of parents and families in the 
education of handicapped children. 

7. Reading Comprehension : To provide local education agencies with methods 
and procedures for reviewing and analyzing the nature and extent to which 
the specific teaching of reading comprehension is Integrated into their 
educational program. 

8. School Rased Research : To support research based on data available 
from school records and focused on Issues related to implementation to 
P.L. 94-142. 

9. Student Research : To provide research opportunities for graduate stu¬ 
dents” as a means of enhancing their professional training, 

10. Intra-agency Projects and Other Research : To support projects on specific 
goals - 'whfch shares with" other agencies. 

B. Progress and AccomplIshments 

The program awarded grants and contracts in the following manner: 

Number of 

Priority Area Amount Awards 


1. Field-initiated research 

2. Minority Institutes 


$3,600,000 

$2,300,090 


38 

2 


3. 

Techno 1 ogy research 

$2 

,200,000 

17 

4. 

Assessment research 

% 

075,000 

3 

5. 

Secondary-age projects 

S 

700,000 

9 

6. 

Parent projects 

$ 

700,000 

13 

7. 

Reading comprehension 

S 

460,000 

1 

0. 

School-based research 

% 

315,000 

7 

9. 

Student research 

$ 

250,000 

26 

10. 

Intra-agency research 

s 

520,000 

5 

Costs, 

Benefits and Effectiveness 





The outcomes of this program can be divided into three categories: (1) i 
or improved products (assessment Instruments, Instructional materia' 
etc.); (2) research findings and new information; and (3) personnel trail 
In research methods (E.l). 

(1) Examples of new or improved products include: 

o Validated Instructional materials packages especially for mentally 
retarded, blind, and speech Impaired children, 

o Proqram guides for teachers and counselors in areas such as vocation* 
programming. 

o Guides for administrators dealing with the Implementation of P.U 94 
142. 

o A variety of products such as: 

-- a "lifelong learning" curriculum for handicapped persons at 
community college level; 

-- a science curriculum adapted for the blind; 

-- a development test for young severely handicapped children; < 

-- instructional materials designed to Improve nonhandicapped ch 
dren's attitudes toward the handicapped. 

(2) Research findinqs: Results from The Early Childhood Research InstitU' 
were received In FY 1903. The Institutes reported new research findir 
in over 400 books, chapters and articles in professional journals, ; 
gave over 700 workshops and conference presentations based on their findir 
during the term of the institutes. Over BO percent of the applicati 
submitted under the research program contained references to prevli 
research findings of the institutes. 

(3) Research training: Since 1975 more than 300 graduate students in c 
leoes and universities have received su port through the student resea 


A. Goals and ffojectives 


FY 83 funds ^ere allocated according to the following funding categories: 

1. Field-Initiated Research: To support grants for non-directed research 
into subjetti which are~s uggesteri by applicants from the field and which 
are judged to be responsive to the educational needs of handicapped 
children. 


?. Minority Research Institutes: To support long-term programmatic re¬ 
search into attitudes o7 families and communities regarding, various 
handicapping conditions and how these attitudes affect early interven¬ 
tion for handicapped minority children. 

3. Research on Technology: To support research on the educational use hy 
handicapped students~of technological devices and systems in schools. 


4, Assessment Research: To support research into student outcomes, effec- 
11 veness of se rvices, and validity of techniques and Instruments for 
assessment of handicapped children. 


5. Secondary Age-Level Projects: To support research activities related 
to the - transitional needs of secondary-aged handicapped students and 
their families 


6. Parent Projects: To examine the role of parents and families in the 
education of handicapped children. 


7. Reading Comprehension: To provide local education agencies with methods 
and procedures Tor reviewing and analyzing the nature and extent to which 
the specific teaching of reading comprehension is integrated into their 
educational program. 

8. School Rased Research : To support research based on data available 
from school recordsand focused on Issues related to implementation to 
P.L. 94-142. 


9. Student Research : To provide research opportunities for graduate stu¬ 
dents as" a means of enhancing their professional training. 

10. Intra-agency Projects and Other Research : To support projects on specifi 
goals which "ed shares wiTh other'"agencies. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

The program awarded grants and contracts in the following manner: 


Priority Area 


Amount 


Number of 
Awards 



3. 

Technology research 

$2,200,000 

17 

4. 

Assessment research 

.$ 

875,000 

3 

5. 

Secondary-age projects 

$ 

780,000 

9 

6 . 

Parent projects 

$ 

700,000 

13 

7. 

Reading comprehension 

$ 

460,000 

1 

8 . 

School-based research 

$ 

315,000 

7 

9. 

Student research 

$ 

250,000 

26 

10. 

Intra-agency research 

$ 

520,000 

5 

Costs, 

Renefits and Effectiveness 





The outcomes of this program can be divided Into three categories: (1) new 
or Improved products (assessment Instruments, instructional materials, 
etc.); (2) research findings and new information; and (3) personnel trained 
In research methods (F.l). 

(1) Examples of new or improved products Include: 

o Validated Instructional materials packages especially for mentally 
retarded, hllnd, and speech Impaired children. 

o Proqram quides for teachers and counselors In areas such as vocational 
programming. 

o Guides for administrators dealing with the implementation of P.L. 94- 
142. 


o A variety of products such as: 

-- a "lifelong learning" curriculum for handicapped persons at the 
community college level; 

-- a science curriculum adapted for the blind; 

-- a development test for young severely handicapped children; and 

-- Instructional materials designed to improve nonhandicapped chil¬ 
dren's attitudes toward the handicapped. 

(2) Research findinqs: Results from The Early Childhood Research Institutes 
were received in FY 1983. The Institutes reported new research findings 
in over 400 books, chapters and articles in professional journals, and 
gave over 700 workshops and conference presentations based on their findings 
during the term of the institutes. Over 50 percent of the applications 
submitted under the research program contained references to previous 
research findinqs of the Institutes. 

(3) Research training*. Since 1975 more than 300 graduate students in col¬ 
leges and universities have received support through the student research 



D. Plans for Program Improvement and Re c oilmen da t ions for Legislation 


None. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 


1. Description of Programs for Education of the Handicapped . October 
1983, Office of Spec!a) "Education Programs, Office of Special Educati 
and Rehabilitative Services. 


F. Other Supporting Data 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b 


No further studies related to this program are currently in progres 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operation: Slagle Allbritton, (202) 245-0085 

Program Studies: Elaine Green, (202) 245-8877 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Education of the Handicapped Act, Part F; Sections 651-654, 
20“U.“S.C. 1451-1454; P.L. 91-230 as amended. (Expires September 30, 1906.) 

Funding Since FY 1979 : 

Fiscal Year 


1979 

1990 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Purpose : 

o To contribute to the general welfare of deaf persons hy (1) bringing to 
such persons understanding and appreciation of those films which play 
such an Important part in the general and cultural advancement of 
hearing persons, (2) providing through these films enriched educational 
and cultural experiences through which deaf persons can be brought into 
better touch with the realities of their environment, and (3) providing 
a wholesome and rewarding experience which deaf persons may share to¬ 
gether. 

o To promote the educational advancement of handicapped persons by (1) 
carrying on research in the use of educational media for the handicapped, 
(?) producing and distributing educational media for the use of handi¬ 
capped persons and others who work with them, and (3) training persons 
in the use of educational media for the instruction of the handicapped. 

Allowable Activities: Contracts and grants may be given to conduct research 
in the use of educational and training films and other educational media for 
the handicapped. Contracts and grants also provide for the training in use 
of educational media of teachers, parents, and others who v-ork with the 
handicapped. The program is authorized to acquire, produce, and distribute 
films and other related media, and media equipment. 

Eligibility Requirements : 

o Applicant Eligiblity: Public and private agencies, profit and non¬ 
profit organizations, or groups may submit proposals and applications 
for projects. 

o Beneficiary Eligibility: Handicapped persons, their families, their 
actual or potential employers, and those persons involved in activities 
for the advancement of the handicapped. 


Authorization 

$29,000,000 

$27,000,000 

$29,000,000 

$19,000,000 

$19,000,000 


Appropriation 

$19,000,000 

$19,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$11,520,000 

$12,000,000 



tunities for over 200 students over a five year period. 

0. Plans for propram Improvement and Recommendations for Legislati 

None. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 

1. Oescr iption of Programs for Education of the Handicapped . Oct 
1983, Office of Special Education Programs, Office of"Specia1 E 
and Rehabilitative Services. 

F. Other Supporting Oata 
None. 

Ill. RESPONSE TO OEPA 417(h) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in p 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operation: Slagle AUbritton, (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Elaine Green, (202) 245-8877 


o To contribute to the general welfare of deaf persons by (1) bringing to 
such persons understanding and appreciation of those films which play 
such an important part in the general and cultural advancement of 
hearing persons, (2) providing through these films enriched educational 
and cultural experiences through which deaf persons can be hrought into 
better touch with the realities of their environment, and (3) providing 
a wholesome and rewarding experience which deaf persons may share to¬ 
gether. 

o To promote the educational advancement of handicapped persons by (1) 
carrying on research in the use of educational media for the handicapped, 
(?) producing and distributing educational media for the use of handi¬ 
capped persons and others who vork with them, and (3) training persons 
in the use of educational media for the instruction of the handicapped. 

Allowable Activities ; Contracts and grants may be given to conduct research 
Tn the use of educational and training films and other educational media for 
the handicapped. Contracts and grants also provide for the training in use 
of educational media of teachers, parents, and others who work' with the 
handicapped. The program is authorized to acquire, produce, and distribute 
films and other related media, and media eguipment. 

Eligibility Requirements : 

o Applicant Eligiblity: Public and private agencies, profit and non¬ 
profit organizations, or groups may submit proposals and applications 
for projects. 

o Beneficiary Eligibility: Handicapped persons, their families, their 
actual or potential employers, and those persons Involved in activities 
for the advancement of the handicapped. 


312-2 


Reoortinq Requirements: On captioned films, report cards are "'ailed to^dis- 
tribution centers _ to"~show usage. On projects, monthly progress reports and 
annual reports are required to be sent to the Project Officer, 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A, Goals and Objectives 

Funds appropriated for this program support the captioned film service for 
the deaf, the National Theater for the Oeaf, and Recordings for the Blind. 
These activities consumed in FY 03 $0.1 million of the $12 million budget. 
The balance was divided betwsen media and materials technology and market¬ 
ing. 

The priority for these two categories is to assure the appropriate 
availability , quality and use of advances in educational technology. (F.l) 

Funding categories for FY 83 were: 

1. Captioning: Increase accessibility of television and film to approxi- 
natei'y TT mi 11 ion deaf or hearing-impaired persons by developing, 
adapting, producing, and distributing materials that incorporate the 
most recent technological advancements in film and television. 

?, Media and materials technology. Improve the education, independent 
functioning, and employment of handicapped individuals by assuring 
that the advances in educational technology are (1) available, (2) of 
good quality, and (3) used appropriately. Funds support projects 
to improve software for use in special education programming for 
mild and moderately handicapped children, and to develop devices to 
compensate for a particular handicapping condition which might Impede 
the educational achievement. 

3. Marketing and awareness. Improve the availability of quality materials 
for handicapped children through dissemination activities, and through 
adaptation of existing curriculum materials for use with secondary-level 
students with mild handicapping conditions. 

4. National Theater of the Oeaf : Provide support for the National Theater 
of the Deaf in order to (1) ralse publ 1 c awareness about the capabi 1 ities 
and creativeness of handicapped persons and (2) provide for the educa¬ 
tional and cultural advancement of deaf students who participate with 
the National Theater. 

8. Recording for the Blind : Provide tape-recorded textbooks to help vis- 

l aj 1V Imoal Pfl S .uden .<; nf all anPS nuorrnmo harHorc t-n loarn nn. 




Amount 

No. of Projects 

1. 

Capti on ing 

$ 7,065,000 

- ft - 

2. 

Technol ogy 

2,680,000 

16 

3. 

Marketing and awareness 

1 ,205,000 

5 

4. 

National Theater of the Deaf 

500,000 

1 

5. 

Recordings for the Blind, Inc. 

550,000 

1 



$1 2,000,000 

86 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


o Captioned general-interest films were shown 50,117 times in the 6-month 
period covered in the evaluation. The total audience count was 993,834 
for the same period. No cost data were available (H.l). 

o Captioned educational films were shown to audiences totalling 1,988,366 
In FY 1982, an increase of 19.5 percent over the previous year. (E.2) 
Average cost per film was $9,950 (E.l). 

o Two media and material centers completed the final year of a three-year 
contract during FY 1983. The Educational Media Production Project for 
the Hearing Impaired (University of Nebraska) indicated in its final 
report that 110 instructional materials were reviewed for suitability 
for hearing impaired students, of which 48 were approved for use in in¬ 
structional settings. In addition, sixteen products were developed in 
the area of enhancing self-esteem for hearing-impaired learners, and 
improvements were made in several filmstrips developed In previous years, 
Including the following videotapes: Usable Law; Basic Economics; and 
Teaching Good Manners and Behaviors. Out of 19 products adapted or 
developed during the three year contract period, 17 have been accepted 
for publicatlon. (E.4) 

o The Instructional Media production Project for Severely Handicapped 
Students (George Peabody College/Vanderbilt University) produced the 
following materials: one videotape with print materials, two computer 
software programs with print materials, one videotape production manual, 
and one catalog of films and tapes. A primary focus of these materials 
during 1983 was job preparation and skills development. 

o The Market Linkage Project for Special Education (LING) completed the 
third year of a three-year contract. As the major vehicle for the SEP 
marketing program, LINC continued to be a major resource to other major 
SEP projects, such as the National Media Development Project for the 
Hearing Impaired and the National Center for Media and Materials for the 
Severely Handicapped. An estimated 250,000 school aged children have 
benefited from the placement of SLP products into coinmerical and national 
distribution through this project. (E.3) 



E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above ; 

1. Rapid Feedback Assessment of the Captioned Film Loan Service 
for the Deaf. September 1982* 

2. Summary Report on Education Captioned Film Usage 1980-1982. 

January 1983. 

3. Final Report, Market Linkage Project for Special Education, Octobei 
1983. 

4. Final Report, Educational Media Project for the Hearing Impa' 
University of Nebraska, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Oata : 

1. Division of Educational Services Technology and Marketing 8i 
Budget Planning. FY 1984. 


HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Slagle Allbritton, (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Elaine Green, (202) 245-8877 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Education of the Handicapped Act, Part 8, Section 618, I 
9T^3(Taf “amended. 20 U.S.C. 1418 ( 1976). (Expires September 30, l! 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1079 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

Indefinite 

ll 

II 

$2,300,000 
$2,300,000 


Appropriation 

$2,300,000 
$ 1 , 000,000 
$ 1,000 ,000 
$ 480,000 

$ 480,000 


Purpose : To measure and evaluate the impact of the Education of the Hai 
capped Act and the effectiveness of State efforts to assure the fi 
appropriate public education of all handicapped children. 


Method of Operation : The program conducts, directly or by grant or < 
tract, such studless, Investigations and evaluations as are necessary 
assess the effects of this program. 


H. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 


Priorities for FY 83: 

o To report to Congress on the progress of implementation of P.L, 94-: 

o To continue gathering information on current and emerging trend; 

special education. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

No new projects were initiated during FY 1983 . Two previously-funded | 

jects were continued: 

o Analysis of State Data , submitted in accordance with EHA-8 for inoli 
1 n the "Annual Report to Congress. 

o Information Network , operated by the National Association of State I 
rectors of Special Education. Through a network of State, local, 
intermediate education agencies Information was gathered on current 
emerging trends in the implementation of special education progr; 
This Information serves as a basis upon which this program determ 



submitted by States was analyzed and presented to Congress. 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness ; Analysis of studies (E.l) has led to the following 

changes. 

a) Developed procedures for validating the State child count data under 
P.L. 94-142. 

b) Materials for use in State agency inservice training programs regarding 
exemplary practices in determining the least restrictive environment 
placement of handicapped chidren. 

c) Guidelines to be used by the Department of Education in reviewing a 
State's request for a partial waiver of the non-supplant requirement 
in P.L. 94-142. 

d) Technical assistance material on problems and successful practices 
in the following areas: child count, child find, individualized educa¬ 
tion programs, and interagency cooperation. 

n. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 


None 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. FY 1983 Annual Report to Congress: Summaries of Special Studies. 

F. Other Supporting Data 
None 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417{b) : 

Nn studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Slagle Allbritton, (202) 245-0085 
Program Studies: Elaine Green, (202) 245-8877 




NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HANDICAPPED RESEARCH 
(CFDA No. 84.1 33) 


1 . PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Title 11 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended. 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authori zatio n 

50,000,000 

75,000,000 

90,000,000 

35,000,000 

35,000,000 


Appropriation 

31,500,000 
31,487,500 1/ 
29,750,000 
28,560,000 2/ 
31,560,000 3/ 


Purpose: To support research and its utilization to Improve the lives of 
the pKysically and mentally handicapped, especially the severely disabled. 
To provide for the administration and conduct of rehabilitation research 
and the dissemination of information to rehabilitation professionals and 
handicapped persons concerning developments in rehabilitation procedures, 
methods, and devices. 


Organization : NIHR's research activities are conducted In part through 
‘'Center" programs, each with a core area of investigation. These programs 
include 31 Research and Training Centers, 18 Rehabilitation Engineering 
Centers and a Rehabilitation Research Institute (RRI). In addition, 
there are individual projects, each of which works on a narrower, more 
specific problem In research or dissemination. There is also a special 
program of international research supported by separately authorized funds. 

Eligibility : Grants, cooperative agreements, and contracts may be awarded 
to States, public, private, or nonprofit agencies and organizations. 

Application and Award Process : NIHR establishes a long-range research 
agenda and discretionary grants or contracts are made to universities, 
public and private research organizations, and Individual researchers to 
conduct projects in areas relevant to the agenda. 

Ouratlon and Phasing of Activities: Funding of grants or contracts ranges 
from one to five years. 




A. Goals and Objectives 


Ouring FY 1 983 the Department's principal objectives for this program were: 

o To formulate a comprehensive Long-Range research Plan to guide present 
and future research activities (E-l), (E-5), (E-7). 

o To disseminate Information about new developments from research activi¬ 
ties for Improvements of services to handicapped persons (E-6), (L-/). 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 A Long-Range Research Plan was established with emphasis placed on the 
priority areas of mental Illness, mental retardation, vocational re¬ 
habilitation, Independent living, development of technological systems, 
private sector Involvement In device development, network development 
for dissemination and utilization of research findings, and continuing 
research and development (E-l), (E-7). 

0 Project products that have been disseminated are listed in Section 11 F, 

In addition information on rehabilitation developments will now be 
Included In the journal, Aids and Applications Revie w, published by 
the Carroll Center for the &11nd. This journal Is currently sent to 
2,000 subscribers nationally. 

--The National Rehabilitation Information Center (NAR1C) continues to 
offer various Information services to the entire U.S. rehabilitation 
community, as well as users overseas. It has a definitive NIMR 

database of 6,000 Heins and has publlshod a thesaurus, a catalog 
of NARIC subjects, and the Pathfinder. NAIUC Is phasing in AULEUATA, 
a computerized data-bank on equipment and assistive devices for 
disabled people. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope and costs : 

The major operating programs and activities funded under the Rehabilitation 

Act are Research and Training Centers, Rehabilitation Engineering Centers, 

Research Utilization and Dissemination Projects, Research Projects, Inter¬ 
national Support, and Research Fellowships. 


Number of projects: 

Research and training centers 
Rehabilitation engineering centers 


Actual Estim ate 

1982 1993 m± 

26 31 34 

17 18 17 



some juu inaiviauai stuaies are unner way at any given time, ana ouu 
training programs serving 60,000 participants are conducted annually. 


The NIHR appropriation for FY 1983 was $31.6 million. Of this, approxi¬ 
mately $15.2 million was devoted to the RTC program; $7.5 million to the 
EEC program; $5.9 million to discrete grants and contracts for research; 
and $2.5 million for research utilization. Fellowships accounted for $.5 
million. 

Research and Training Centers Program (RTC) (E-2) 

Of the 31 RTCs funded In FY 1983, there were twelve medical RTCs funded. 
Their work covers many medical areas, such as cardiopulmonary disease, 
spinal cord Injury, health care delivery, special problems of the severely 
Impaired, biofeedback, and neuromuscular dysfunctions. 

There are, In addition, five vocational rehabllItatlon RTCs, two on deaf 
ness, one on psychosocial research, two on mental Illness, three on mental 
retardation, two on aging, one on Independent living, one on blindness, 
and two on Native Americans. 

Rehabilitation Engineering Centers (REC) (E-4) 

Eighteen Rehabilitation Engineering Centers were funded In fiscal year 1983 
with the purpose of (1) developing Innovative methods of applying advanced 
medical technology, scientific achievement, and psychiatric, psychological, 
and social knowledge to solve rehabilitation problems; (2) developing 
systems of technical and engineering Information exchange and (3) Improving 
the distribution of technology devices and equipment to handicapped Indivi¬ 
duals. 

The developments of the Centers Included (1) a muscle fatigue monitor 
targeted for handicapped persons whose dysfunction primarily stems from 
neuromuscular disorders, (2) a wearable spectral tactile speech aid, (3) 
an Available Motions Inventory Test apparatus to evaluate the severely 
disabled person's potential for work Including the design of adapted work 
stations. 

Discrete Grant Awards (E-3) 

Approximately $3.1 million was obligated through Individual grant awards, 
contracts, and one Rehabilitation Research Institute (RR1). The latter 
has a core area of job development and placement for severely handicapped 
persons. The remaining Individual grant awards were for research In the 
broad areas of psychological and medical problems, sensory disabilities, 
spinal cord Injury, severe burns, and other specific problems. In addition, 
about $2.5 million was devoted to research utilization projects which 
mainly offer coordinated dissemination and Information services, promote 
Innovations In service programs based on RfiD results, and Instill an 
awareness of change processes. 


have been completed. First, the kg sea rcn and iraming ten tor 
was studied (E-2). Major findings are as follows: 

o The RTC Program has a sound conceptual base, the synergistic 
action of research, training, and client services being ospc 
effective. 

o The RTC Program Is an effective resource magnet; that is, It w; 
to attract an additional 75 cents from other sources for every 
NIIIR awarded to the Centers. 

o The RTC Program has supplied many noteworthy Innovations i 
field of rehabilitation. 

Secondly, the Rehabilitation Engineering Center program has been : 
(E-4). Major findings are as follows: 

o The program has been successful In defining "Rehabtl Itation Englnei 
o The program needs: 

- Closer work with Industry to develop and market assistive di 

- Closer liaison with other sectors of the rehabilitation service 

- Expanded technical assistance at the Federal level; 

- Clarification of goals; 

-More systematic information on devices, etc., that are aval 

- Development of a systematic capacity for duvelO|*nenl, evaluatu 
distribution of assistive devices by working with Industry. 

D• Plans for Program Improvement and Recom m endation for JxmjiIs la11 on 

NIHR has proposed a program of field-initiated research grants In 
the investigator is free to propose research In any area authorized 
law. This program will be used to respond to urgent problems, 
innovative research approaches, and expand research capacity and ut 

in response to suggestions made by the evaluation study, the REC proi 
(1) developing a plan to work more closely with Industry in develop! 
marketing devices to aid handicapped persons; and (2) through me 
agency Committee, working more closely than before with other I 
agencies on this same matter. 


Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C above 



president and the Congress on Federal Activities Related to the 
Administration of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973" (1980) (ch. on 
NIHR, pp. 44-64) 

"Rehabilitation Engineering Center Program Evaluation: Final Report 
(Berkeley Planning Associates, Berkeley, California) 

"Goals and the Goal-Setting Processes in the Research and Training 
Program" (Abt Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 

"Final Report on An Evaluation of Two RSA (NIHR) Research Utilization 
Laboratories" (National Institute for Advanced Studies, Washington, 
D.C.) 1980. 

"NIHR Research Priorities Plan: Issues and Recommendations for know¬ 
ledge Dissemination and Utilization" (ICD) Rehabilitation and Re¬ 
search Center, New York, N.Y.) 1 980. 

Other Supporting Data 

following products have been disseminated: 

-- A new approach to chronic pain based on behaviorial sciences. The 
results especially address chronic Illness. 

-- A strategy by the New England Regional Pediatric Trauma Institute for 
Identifying the most cost effective and optimal levels of medical 
and rehabilitation services for disabled children. 


A evaluation 
in community 
mentally ill 
mentaMy ill 


system for assessing how well the living arrangements 
based residential settings are meeting the needs of the 
and assisting families In the reintegration of the 
into the family. 


- 8io-feedback techniques to control muscle contractions in stroke 
patients allowing some persons to walk independently of braces and 
other devices. 


-- The Preliminary Diagnostic Questionnaire for use by State agencies 
and private rehabilitation facilities for assessing the employability 
of a person. 


A muscle fatigue monitor to measure muscle 
tics, workplace, or surgical reconstruction 
Is used especially on handicapped children 
myelomenjngocole. 


fatigue during therapeu- 
actlvities. The monitor 
with cerebral palsy and 


— The Available Motions Inventory Test apparatus for evaluating the 
severely disabled person's potential for work. 

-- Criteria for prediction of successful rehabilitation for persons with 
end-stage renal disease, Including the dynamics of psychological 
adjustment after onset of renal disease. 

-- Development of ways to Identify specific problems In rehabilitation 
of multiple sclerosis patients and multi-speciality approaches to 
resolution of clinical, medical, psychological, and social needs. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

There are no studies of this program currently under way. 
Contacts for further information 
Program operations: Betty Jo Berland, (202) 472-6551 
Program Studies; Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 


Notes 


1. Transfers to: Office of Personnel Management ($40,000), President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped ($250,000), Maternal and 
Child Health Agency ($335,000), U.S. Information Agency ($158,000), and 
Agency for International Development ($200,000). 

2. Transfers from: National Institute of Mental Health ($500,000). 

3. Includes a $1.5 million supplemental appropriation for the establishment 
of two research and training centers. The awards for these centers -- 
one for pediatrics and one for disabled Pacific Basin residents -- 
will not be made until FY 1984. 


Highlights 


o Legislation was proposed that would provide Incentives for rehabilitat¬ 
ing the severely handicapped, provide greater flexibility, and require 
stricter accountability standards. Reauthorizing legislation was 
passed In Fall, 1983 (II.D). 

o Progress toward operational goals was made In the following areas: 
job development and placement, services to severely disabled, IWRP/ 
IEP coordination and services to deaf-blind and learning disabled 
(II.A.B.). 

o The number of cases served and rehabilitated has continued to decline 
for both severely and non-severely handicapped clients. However, the 
proportion of severely handicapped persons among those served and 
rehabilitated continued to Increase (II.C). 

1. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Rehabilitation Act of 1973; P.L. 93-112 as amended by 

P.L 93-516, 94-230, 97-35, and 95-602 , 29 U.S.C. 701, Title I, Parts A 

and B except Section 112 . 

Funding: 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation J_/ 


1979 

$808,000,000 

$ 817,484,000 

1 9B0 

080,000,000 

817,484,000 

1981 

945,000,000 

854,259,000 

1982 

899,000,000 

863,040,000 

1983 

943,900,000 

943,900,000 


Purpose: To provide vocational rehabilitation services to persons with 
mentaT and/or physical handicaps. Priority service Is placed on needs of 
those persons with the most severe disabilities. 

Overview : Federal and State funds are used to cover the costs of providing 
reHaHTTTtation services which Include: diagnosis, comprehensive evaluation 
counseling, training, reader services for the blind, interpreter services 
for the deaf, and employment placement. Funds are used also for assist¬ 
ance with payment for medical and related services and prosthetic and 
orthotlc devices, transportation to secure vocational rehabilitation 
services, maintenance during rehabilitation, tools, licenses, equipment, 
supplies, and other goods and services; for vending stands or other small 
businesses for handicapped persons including management and supervisory 
services; and for assistance In the construction and establishment of 



rehabilitation facilities. Services are provided to families of 
capped individuals when such services will contribute substantially 
rehabilitation of those who are being provided vocational rehabil 
services. 


At the Federal level, program policy, leadership, and monitoring 
responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for Special Educatl 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) and the Commissioner of the Rehabil 
Services Administration (RSA). Monitoring activities are impl 
by RSA 1 s ten regional offices. 


Eligibility: Applicant eligibility is limited to State agencies d 
as the sole State agency to administer the vocational rehabil 
program. Beneficiary eligibility for vocational rehabilitation s 
is based on the presence of a physical and/or mental disability 
constitutes or results in a substantial handicap to employment, an 
a vocational rehabilitation service may reasonably be expected to 
the Individual in terms of employability. 


Applicant Requirements: Applicants prepare three year State plans 
cationaT >ehabl 11 tat 1 on services (meoting Federal requirements esta 
under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended) effective October 
and covering fiscal years 1983-1985. Vocational rehabilitation a 
submit project proposals to the appropriate EO regional office, 
plans are submitted to the RSA Regional Program Offices for appro 
later than July 1, of the third year of each three-year cycle, coir 
July 1, 1979. The State agency must certify the availability o 
funds to fulfill a 20 percent matching requirement. 


Determination of Grant Amounts: Federal funds are distributed to 
ITasecTon population weighted - 'by per capita income. The stat 
factors for fund allocation are: (1) the three-year average of per 
Income by State; (2) the total U.S. population and State popi 
(3) the Consumer Price Index, 


Obligations of Grant Recipients: Annual and quarterly progress r 
annual budget and case service reports, and annual program and fl 
plans are required. Audits are conducted by the ED Audit Agency 
site visits of regional staff. Both are periodic with no set sc 
State audits are made in accordance with OMB Circular A-102. Case 
on Individual clients and fiscal records for a prescribed period a 
required for audit purposes. Services to individual clients i 
provided in accordance with an Individualized Written Rehabilitati 
(1WRP), This program has maintenance of effort requirements. 


proposal for the program's reauthorization (see Section II.D). 


In the area of program operations, RSA had the following goals for 

the Basic State Grants program, FY 1983: 

o Job Development and Job Placement: To Improve the capacity of the 

State-Federa1 vocatTona1 rehabTl1 tat 1 on program to place disabled per¬ 
sons in employment, especially those who are severely disabled, by 
strengthening the job development and job placement phases of the 

vocational rehabilitation process, Including the establishment of job 

placement units In each designated State agency. 

o Internal Management Improvement: To Improve the Internal management of 
USA by (1) Implementing a new organizational structure; (2) developing 
and implementing a formal comprehensive planning process; (3) develop¬ 
ing and implementing a formal communication system; and (4) implement¬ 
ing an agency policy system. 

o Facilities Offering Services for Severely Disabled Individuals : To 1m- 
prove the planning' and "deliveryof rehabilitation servlcesliodisabled 
individuals by increasing the effective use of public and private 
nonprofit rehabilitation facilities. 

o IWRP/lEP Joint Planning : To facilitate joint planning on behalf of 
handleapped students by enhancing the cooperative linkages between 
special education and vocational rehabilitation. 

o Deaf-Blind Program: To establish a base of information and skills to 
Improve or expand rehabilitation and independent living services to 
deaf-blind persons. 

o Learning disabled Individuals : To improve the capability of State VII 
agencies to del 1ver services to disabled and multiply handicapped 
individuals who have a specific learning disability. 

13. Progress and Accomplishments : 

0 ^authorization . The Department's reauthorization proposal was 
sent" to The Congress in March, 1983. 

o RSA has undertaken a range of activities to accomplish its FY 1903 
objectives: 



job Developm ent and Job placement * Regional offices nave oeen 
fylng replicable activities and demonstrations, Information s 
activities have been Increased, special training projects hay 
reviewed, and States have been assisted to provide Informat 
business on the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 


o IWRP/IEP Joint Plannlnq. Regional offices have completed rev 
past anff"current efforts to devolop cooperative agreements b 
special education and vocational rehabilitation agencies. Coope 
programs have been Identified, site reviews of cooperative pr 
have been conducted In nine regions, and plans for a natlona 
semination forum have begun. 


o Deaf-BlInd Program. Oata on the Incidence of deaf-blIndness 
been analyzed and'shared with regional offices, task forces ha 
to assess needs, training activities have been conducted, 
survey of deaf-blind clients has been conductod. 


o Learning Disabled Individuals. Progress toward this objectiv 
include? conducting a state" of the art conference, Ident 
Issues, launching case studies to Identify model program* 
developing technical assistance plans. 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 has resulted in a vocational rehablll 
system that is Increasingly focused on the severely handicapped. I 
data indicate that since 1979 the number of persons served has deer 
Severely disabled persons comprise a higher proportion of closed 
both those rehabilitated and those not rehabilitated, However, the 
of severely disabled persons served has also declined, The fol 
table summarizes these trends: 


Impact Oata 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1! 

Applicants accepted for 
vocational rehabilitation... 

411,560 

412,356 

373,310 

333,- 

Total Active Cases. 1 

,,127 ,551 

1 ,095,139 1 

,038,232 

958,! 

Cases closed, rehabilitated . 

285,326 

277,136 

255,881 

226 

Severely disabled... 

143,375 

142,545 

138,380 

129 

Nonseverely disabled.,,.,.,.,. 

144,950 

134,591 

117,501 

97 

Severely disabled, percent.... 

(49.9%) 

(61.4%) 

(54.1%) 

(57 





Cases closed, not 

rehabilitated. 156,258 152,672 157,682 142,575 i: 

Severely disabled. 87 ,541 91 ,346 95,465 90,667 1 

Nonseverely disabled. 68,71 7 61 ,326 62,220 52,008 « 


Severely disabled, percent,... (56.0%) (59.8%) (60,5%) (63.5%) 


For 1981, the most recent year for which data are available, rehabl11tate< 
persons had the following major disabling conditions: 


Major Disabling Condition 

Total Reporting Disability. 

Blindness. 

Other Visual Impairments. 

Deafness. 

Other Hearing Impairments. 

Orthopedic Impairments. 

Absence or Amputation of Extremities 

Mental Illness. 

Alcoholism. 

Orug Add 1 ctlon.... 

Mental Retardation. 

Hay Fever and Asthma...... 

Diabetes. 

Epilepsy . 

Heart Disease . 

All Other Circulatory Conditions.,.. 

Respiratory System Conditions. 

Olgestlve System Conditions.. 

Genitourinary Conditions. 

Speech Impairments. 

All Other Disabling Conditions. 


Number 

Percent 

249,902 

100,0 

9,509 

3.8 

13,735 

5.5 

7,212 

2.9 

10,086 

4.0 

56,265 

6,444 

22.5 

2.6 

48,539 

19.4 

12,221 

3,111 

4.9 

1.2 

29,075 

11.6 

1,617 

0.6 

3,870 

1.5 

4,844 

1.9 

6,845 

2.7 

2,743 

1.1 

1,760 

0.7 

10,960 

4.4 

6,508 

2.6 

1,788 

0.7 

21,780 

5.1 


Accurato and timely Information Is not available to determine the ful 
cost of services to vocational rehabilitation clients. The Department 1i 
currently planning to develop the data necessary to assess both costs an> 
long-torm benefits of program participation. 

There have been many studies and analyses of different aspects of thl 
program including studies conducted under research and demonstratloi 
authorities, program administrative and management reviews conducted a: 
part of RSA's annual work plans and contracted evaluation studies 
During FY 1983, two evaluation studies were completed: 


























Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Agreements Between State.Vocation^ 
An»nH»< and .state Associations or student financial Aid 
Office s:—fRe objective of the research project was to assess tfie 
iTTioTveness of the voluntary coordination agreements between VR 
aqencies and Student Financial Aid associations In helping to serve VR 
clients and In making sensible and efficient use of the various re¬ 
sources and programs that are available to support the training of 
disabled persons. 


o Needs Ass essment of Services to Deaf-Blind Individuals . This study 1n- 
terviewed service providers, recipients, and parents. Areas of ident¬ 
ified need were: parent education, job development and placement, 
attention to Independent living, recreational programs, care for older 
deaf-blind Individuals, extended education (up to age 25), and more 
research. 


0 , Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

In the spring the Administration proposed legislation that would reward 
the States for good performance in rehabilitating the most severely 
disabled; provide greater flexibility in the means of service delivery; 
and require stricter accountability to objective standards of program 
performance. The proposed legislation would also provide for administra¬ 
tive simplification of the Basic State Grants program by streamlining 
Federal requirements and permitting more coordinated planning at the 
State level. 


A review of RSA's goals and objectives for 19B4 indicate that most of the 
program's 19B3 goals will be pursued in 1984. These goals are to Increase 
the number of disabled people in remunerative employment, to improve and 
maintain effective management of the vocational rehabilitation service 
delivery system, to assure that special education and rehabilitation 
service delivery systems provide for a continuum of services to disabled 
individuals from childhood to adulthoood, and to increase the capacity 
of rehabilitation facilities to provide a full range of quality services 
for their clients. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabil¬ 
itative Services, Rehabilitation Services Administration. Caseload Statis¬ 
tics, State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies, Fiscal Year 1982, Infor¬ 
mation Memorandum, RSA-lM-83-35, -June 21, lg83. 

2. Damans and Associates, Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Agreements 
Between State Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies and State Associations 
of Student Financial Aid Offices, Gaithersburg, Maryland, May 31, 1983. 


j. u.a. Department or tciucation, or rice ot special tducation ana Kenaoi i 
Uatlvo Services, Rehabilitation Services Administration. Characterise 
of Persons Rehabilitated in Fiscal Year 1900, Information Memorandum, RSA 
IM-83-40, September 13, 1982. 

4. Wolf, Enid G., et al. Needs Assessment of Services to Deaf-Blind In 
dividual s. Rodex, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland, December 1902. 

I 7 . Other Supporting Data 

Age, Sex, and Race/Ethnicity of Persons Rehabilitated by State Vocation 


Rehabilitation Agencies; 198i 


~mr 


Items 


Number 


Perce 


Total Rehabilitations. 255,081 

Age at Referral 

Humber Reporting Age. 249,939 

Under IB years. 24,670 

10-19 Years. 22,919 

20-24 Years. 41,219 

25-34 Years. 63,519 

36-44 Years. 39,475 

45-54 Years. 30,454 

55-64 Years. 18,621 

65 Years and Over. 9,062 

Mean Age.33.5 Years 

Sex 

Number Reporting Sex. 250,005 

Male. 131,056 

Female. 119,029 

Race 

TBTor Reporting Race. 250,138 

White. 200,672 

Black. 44,779 

American Indian/Alaskan Native. 1,314 

Aslan and Pacific Islander. 3,473 

Hisnanlc Origin 

Number Reporting Ethnicity. 

Persons of Hispanic Origin. 

Persons Not of Hispanic Origin..,... 


100 , 

9. 

9, 

16. 

25. 

15, 

12 , 

7, 

3. 


100 , 

52, 

47. 


100 , 

80. 

17. 

0. 

1 . 


250,381 

15,777 

234,604 


100 

6 

93 


























Only one evaluation study is currently in progress: "An Evaluation 
Delivery of Services to Selected Disabled People by Vocational Renal 
tion." The study focuses on vocational rehabilitation services to 
ities and is being conducted by Lawrence Johnson and Associates. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Mark Shoob, (202) 472-9120 

Program Studies: Beatrice F. Birman, (202) 245-7997 

Notes 

1. Includes amounts for Federal maintenance of effort under a si 
authorization. 

2. These are expenditures made by State rehabilitation agencies 
purchase of services for clients. Excluded are administrative 
and counselor salaries. 



CLIENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (CAP) (CFDA No. 84.128) 


PROGRAM PROFILE 


.e qislation : Section 112 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1073, as amended 
nTxpIrecT September 30, 19B3) 


: undinq Since 1979 : 


: iscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 
1903 


Authorization 

$ 3,800,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 


Appropriate 

% 3,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,800,000 
942,000 
1,734,000 


purpose: To provide counselors who can assist physically and mental! 
anoicapped persons to understand all available benefits under the Reha 
^ 1111a11 oo Act, and to help such persons to overcome any difficultle 
;hey may he having with the vocational rehabilitation service deliver, 
system. Projects also are expected to make recommondatIons for policy an 
nethod changes which may be heneficial to future clients. 


Ipnlicant Eligibility ; Projects may be funded, administered, and operate 
>ni'y by or through the State vocational rehabilitation agency. The Stat 
igency may enter into cooperative arrangements with puhllc nonprofit organl 
nations, such as institutions of higher education, to secure appropriat 
services through existing programs. 


Icneficiary Eligibility : Services may be provided to physically and men 
;ally handicapped persons, with emphasis on those with the most sever 
Usabilities. Recipients of services must bo (1) seeking vocational reha 
)111tat.1on (VR) services; (2) receiving VR services; or (3) terminate 
From VR services and seoking help with some aspect of service. 


juration and Phasing of Assistance ; Grants are approved for a maximum o 
Five years, althougn^a project may only be continued based on annual revio 
)f accomplishments. Renewals are made through the regular applicatio 
)rocess. 


lbllgatlons of Grant Recipients ; State vocational rehabilitation agencle 
nust retain adminjstrati'veancTfinancial responsibility for projects but ma 
subcontract aspects of day-to-day operations which are deemed to be advanta 
jeous for gond management. 


n. RhbPDWSt HtHM >U/ \ d j 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives with resp' 
program were as follows: 

1. To establish in geographically dispersed regions client 
pilot projects to provide counselors who will advise 
the benefits available under this Act, 

Upnn request of clients, assist in their relationship w 
providing services including pursuing the protection of I 
under this Act. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Grants were awarded to 24 applicants who received a total amount < 
$1,734,000 to estahllsh client assistance projects. It is ex 
these projects will establish the basis for State vocational rcl 
agencies to assume this responsibility in subsequent years. 

C, Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

The discretionary project resources available fnr this program in 
$1,734,000 and were distributed for new projects. The character 
among these innovative projects, and goals for the projocts are r 
ble. In general, experience has shown that similar projects d 
average of 200 cases per year which require ombudsman services. 

Additional benefits accrue to handicapped persons who request 
about available services and techniques for accessing those serv 
as a result of CAP Investigation of client complaints, VR ba 
delivery system difficulties are modified or corrected. 

No studies of effectiveness have been carried out, 

D, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Leglsla 

The Rehabilitation Amendments of 1984 establish client asslstar 
as a condition of States' basic grant funding. The former d 
grant program is replaced with a formula grant for each State, 
will he promulgated hy the Department for this new authority, 
istration proposes to discontinue Federal funding of this pr 
fiscal year 19R4, hut no change is proposed in the requireme 
availability of these services be a condition of basic State gr< 
States can provide client assistance using State or Federal 
grant funds. 



roject. annual reports was developed and sent to Congress. This was In 
esponse to a requirement for such a report contained In Section 112 (b) (3) 
f the Act; however, In Oecember 1982 this section of the Act was repealed by 
L-97-375. No further reports are anticipated. 

, Other Supporting Data 

he 1982 Report to Congress Is avallahle In limited number, on request. 
II. RESPONSE TO GEPft 417(b) 

o studies related to this program are currently under way. 
ntacts for Further Information 


rogram operations: Lester Cole (202) 245-3187 
rogram studies: Barhara Coates (202) 472-9235 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.L. 93-112. as amended. Sect 

mrfyi— 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$34,000,000 

$30,000,000 

1980 

$40,000,000 

$28,500,000 

1981 

$45,000,000 

$21,675,000 

1982 

$25,500,000 

$19,200,000 

1983 

$25,500,000 

$19,200,000 


Purpose : To support projects to increase the numbers and improve the ski 
o7 personnel trained in providing vocational rehabilitation services 
handicapped people. 

Eligible Grant Recipients : State and local government agencies, non-pro 
p r 1 v a t e a gen cj e s an d institutions of higher education. 

Eliglble Trainees : Individuals employed or preparing for employment 
the refiabllVfatloh of handicapped individuals. 

Ourati on and Phasing of Assista nce: Grants may be made for 1 to 3 ye 
depending on appropriation avaTTafillIty. Grants made usually start on 
around July 1, or September 1 of each fiscal year. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Grantees for in-service training progn 
must provide at^easl 10 percent of costs. All other grantees provid* 
negotiated proportion of costs. Ainual progress and fiscal reports « 
required of all grantees. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 


o The Department's principal objective for this program was to Improve 
the skill level and increase the numbers of rehabilitation personi 
trained in manpower shortage areas. 

o The second objective was to support the training of rehabilitation 
workers in Job development and placement skills, 

o A third objective was to Improve, through training and communication 
of standards, the management of rehabilitation programs. 


o Focused State aqency efforts on Fedora I priorities, e.g., manpower 
shortage areas, training workers to enhance employability of ibe hand¬ 
icapped, coordination of vocational rehah il Ration with special educa- 
tlon. 

o Facilitated the emergence and acceptability of new professional rohah- 
llitation fields in support of enhancing the nmployahi 11 t.y of the 
handicapped, e,q., mobility instruction, vocational evaluation, 

o Developed program evaluation techniques, case review system, and a 
clearinghouse for all training projects and approaches. 


C. Costs, Renefits, and Effec tivenes s 


Trainees Served; 

1?,000 trainees were 

served tinder 

lOb project grants in 

FY 19*11. Analysis of costs by type of 

training {see 

1*, 1 l)i»1 ow) Is shown 

below: 

Number of 
Trainees 

Type of Training 

Total Oram 
Amounts 

Average r'ndoral 
% Cost Per 
fra inoo 


Long-torm 

i?,n r ),noo 


1,750 

Continuing 

?,non,ooo 

1,141 

0,400 

inservice 

Vino,non 

740, ‘100 

rn 

90 

Experimental 

w % rw. 


Program Scope : Program serves all skills and professions relating In voca 
tlonal rehab 11I tat ion of the handicapped. 


Type s of benefits P ro vided : This program is used for a wide variety nf 
training including Tong-term training in all professional rehab 11 I Ul. Ion 
fields; short-term training, such as workshops, seminars, Institute*;, 
etc,; in-service training and continuing education; anti experiment'll nr 
innovative training projects. Henefits in the form of rnnrn effective 
service accrue to those handicapped persons receiving rehabilitation 
services who are more rapidly returned to gainful employment. iv*noftts 
accrue in terms of skills acquired, confidence gained, promotions receive' 
etc. No funds are spent on vouchers for Individual s. 

Program Effectiveness ; Third-party validation of overall program was mil. 
completed. A study started in 1901 was not completed because budget cuts 
eliminated al 1 evaluation funds in tho rehabilitation program. However, 
each training project has a self-or third-party evaluation component. 

n » Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations fo r Jjigjsiation 

To continue to allocate funds to manpower shortage areas. The Commission¬ 
er's Task Force on Rehabilitation Training is expected to make recommenda¬ 
tions on o ooram onprat/fnn n FY lOfld tw„ AHmt.-. < <-► «« 



O ther Supporting Data 
lone 


;il. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

to studies of this program are currently In progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

>rogram Operations: Martin Spickler, (202) 245-0076 

’rogram Studies: Rodney Pelton, (202) 472-3014 




I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislat ion: P.L. 93-112, Title ILL, Section 311(a)(1) of the Rehatnli 
tlon Act of 1973 as amended, 29 U.S.C. 777a. 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

19B0 

19B1 

L982 

1983 


Authorization 

Indefini te 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
$ 12 , 210 , 0002 / 
12 , 210 , 0001 / 


Appropriation 

$ 7,048,000 
9,568,0001/ 
9,765,000 
8,855,000 
9,259,000 


Purpose : To support demonstration projects which expand or improve 
delivery of rehabilitation services to severely disabled individuals 
assist them in achieving satisfactory vocational adjustment. 


El igibility ; Public or private non-profit agencies and organizations 
el TgYble to compete for grant awards. 


Applicant Requirements ; Special projects for severely disabled people n 
expand and Improve rehabilitation services for particular categories 
disability. 


Award process ; Proposals are selected for funding through a peer rev 
process based on regulatory selection criteria and annually announ 
program priorities (see II.A below). 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for twelve-mc 
periods and can - be continued for up to 5 years. Continuation Is based 
an annual review of accompl ishments and the availability of funds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : /Vmual fiscal reports are required, 
progressreports - must be submitted as prescribed by grant award sped f 1 
tion. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's objective for this program was to 
service programs for disabled people with a wide array of disabilities 
to place a special emphasis on projects that employed high techno' 
(computer) applications. 


B. Progress and Accomplishments 


o In f Y 1983, 54 projects were funded; 29 were new projects and 25 were 
continuations. Fourteen of the 29 new projects Involved high tech 
nology (computer) applications. The breakdown of projects funde* 
to address specific disabling conditions was as follows: 


DlsabllIty 

New 

Projects 

Continuations 

Arthritis 

1 

1 

81 indness 

5 

- 

Cerebral Palsy 

1 

- 

Dea fness 

3 

- 

Deaf/Blind 

1 

1 

Learning Disabled 

7 

l 

Mental Illness 

5 

2 

Men ta 1 Retardation 

4 

1 

Multiple Sclerosis 

1 

- 

Oevelopmentally Disabled 

- 

1 

Spinal Cord Injured 

- 

17 

Multiple Disabilities 

6 

- 

1 

Total 54 


o The program has expanded from demonstrations which served blind, deaf, 
and spinal cord Injured persons to demonstrations for a wide array o' 
dlsabll Itles. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Costs and Individuals Served : In Fiscal Year 1983, approximately 4,00' 
severely disabled clients received services at an average cost of 52,81 
per cl lent. 

Program Scope : The scope of the projects covers many categories of severel; 
disabled persons Including those who are deaf, blind, or who have epilepsy 
cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, mental retardation, arthritis, and othei 
disabling conditions. General projects are also supported to coordlnatf 
existing services to more effectively reach target groups, as well as con¬ 
duct outreach and support activities for those who are not yet receiving 
rehabilitation services. 

Impact on State Practices : According to program data, successful projec 1 
methods an<rt"echnTques — are frequently Incorporated Into State vocatlona' 
rehabilitation agency programs, sustained with non-Federal dol lars, and usei 
In part or whole throughout a State. For example, seventeen model project; 
that serve individuals with s Inal cord Injuries have been In tlatei 


irovlded services to those persons In the community for $186,069; a cost 
avlngs of $131,709 over the total cost of a nursing home. 

). Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

lone. 

Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above 

io studies have been iaade regarding overall program effectiveness. Comments 
n Section c ahove are based on grantee reports submitted to the program 
office. 

• Other Supporting Data 


lone. 


}}. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

1o studies related to this program are currently In progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations and studies: Sob Gilmore, (202) 245-0529 
5 roqram studies: Ain Walnhelmer, (202) 245-8877 


Notes 

. $12,500 of this amount was reprogrammed to the National Council on the 

Handicapped. 

. Total authorized for Sections 310, 311, 312, 314 and 315 combined. 
3. Source: Rehabilitation Services Administration. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR INITIATING RECREATION PROGRAMS FOR 
HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 
(CFDA No* 84.12R) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

t eg1 si atIo n: Section 316 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended 
(ExpTr edSept.ember 30, 1983) 


Funding: 
Fiscal Year 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorlzatlon 

Indefinite 

$2,000,000 

2,000,000 


Appropriate 

2,000,000 

1,8R4,000 

2,000,000 


Purpose : To establish or Initiate programs of recreational activities fo 
nanalcapped Individuals, with special emphasis on expanding services fo 
handicapped clients of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The recrea 
tional activities carried out within these projects are diverse In scope an 
are Intended to contribute to the handicapped person's rehabilitation 


Criteria for Evaluating Proposals : Proposals for project funding are evalu 
ated dased oiT the fo 1 ! lowing: 


o Relevancy of the project to State and Federal rehabilitation program 
o Project plan of Operation 
o Quality of key project personnel 
o Budget and cost-effectiveness of the project 
o Impact of the project 

o Likelihood of project continuing after Federal funding terminate 

Appl leant ElIglbllIty : States and public and other nonprofit agencies an' 
organjzatfons are" ellglble for grants under this program. 


Beneficiary Eligibility : Projects funded under this program must serve physl 
cafly or mentally handicapped Individuals. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded for one year. 

Use of Funds: Funded projects can Include Indoor and outdoor leisure actlv 
Ules, sports, crafts, arts, hobby, therapeutic and physical-developmen 


operations and accomplishments. 

ii. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 

A. Goals and Objectives ; 

}n view of the decision not to request future funding for this pr 
special goals or objectives were established for FY 1983. 

R. Progress and Accomplishments : 

Not Applicable. 

C. Costs. Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

In FY 1983 an estimated 15,000 handicapped individuals were served 
projects funded. 

n. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Leglslatlc 

No funds were requested for this program In FY 1984. The Department 
that these services would be more appropriately provided at the loc 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

None. 

F. Other Sup^rtlnq Data : 

None. 

111. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b) : 

No studies are under way. 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Program operations: Frank S. Caracclolo, RSA 
Room 3516 Switzer Rldg. 

(202) 245-3186 

Program studies: Barbara Coates (202) 472-9235 


1. program profile 


Legislation : Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.l. 93-U?, as amended by P.l 
93-516, p VL 94-230, and P.L. 95-60?, Section 31?, 29 U.S.C. 701, 

Funding Since 1970 : 

Fiscal Year Authorizatlon Appropriation 


1979 

Indefinite 

si,630,non 

1900 

Indefinite 

1,530,000 

1981 

Indefinite 

1,325,000 

1982 

1/ 

942,000 

1983 

1/ 

951,000 


Purpose : To provide vocational rehabilitation services to handicappe 
migratory or seasonal farmworkers which will enable them to acquire nc 
work skills and thereby become qualified to obtain employment In oth( 
areas, or "settle out" {obtain permanent employment) and leave the mlgrar 
stream; or to provide treatment necessary for the client to continue as 
migratory or seasonal farmworker. 

Grantee ; Migrant farmworker projects are funded by grants to State rehabil 
1 tat 1 on agencies or local agencies administering a vocational rehabil Itatlt 
program under written agreements with State agencies. Funds are award* 
on a 90 percent Federal/ID percent State matching basis. 

B eneficiary ; Physically or mentally handicapped migrants, with emphas* 
on those with the most severe disabilities. Family members may also recei\ 
services If the service Is necessary to the rehabilitation of the hand 
capped migrant. 

Other Requlrements : The standard application forms (SF 424) as furnish* 
by the Federal agency and required by OMR Circular No. A-102 must be use 
for this program. Awards are made on approval of the T)1 rector of Rehabil 
tatlon Services In the Regional office or the Commissioner of RehabilItc 
tlon Services for Central office grants. Deadline dates for the receipt i 
grant applications are usually set In Aprll-June and are published In ti 
Federal Register. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance ; Projects may be supported for up 
three years; fundTng Ti on an annual basis with continuation based < 
satisfactory performance and availability of funds. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients ; Annual fiscal reports and periodic pn 
gress reports as sped fled for the particular grant. 


A. finals and Objectives 

o Provide comprehensive vocational rehabilitation services to h, 
migrant workers, 

o Develop appropriate formats and methodology for reporting pro 
activities and results. 

o Provide opportunity for coordinating vocational rehahllItatlo 
with services from other sources. 

r. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Established rating criteria and funded 11 projects that most 
reflected legislative goals for the program. 

o Developed and field tested format for reporting progress. 

o Sponsored conference/workshop on how to report progress and h 
coordinate activities with other programs. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope: In 1R83 the program supported projects In C 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Texas, Washlr 
Wisconsin. State rehabilitation agencies were grantees for these 
Approximately 3,000 eligible migrant workers were served In these 

Types of Benefits Provided: Through these special projects, con 
vocational rehabilitation services are made available. These 
Include a heavy emphasis on outreach, specialized bilingual c 
physical /mental restoration, prevocatlonal adjustment, vocational 
and job placement. Because of the high mobility rate of the c 
their remote rural employment, It Is not always possible to co 
entire rehabilitation process or provide VR services In the 1 
manner. 

Program Effectiveness : Regional Offices monitor projects and s 
are made to projects^y Central Office Project Officers and Regie 
representatives. State agencies also monitor projects. Rei 
these monitoring activities (see E,l, £,2) Indicate: 

o State agencies have absorbed and Incorporated some projects 
ongoing operations. For example, both Florida and Texas cc 
provide services after their grant monies were exhausted. 

o Projects have been successful In developing Innovative metho< 
nlques to assist this target population. Much of this effoi 
concentrated on developing better contact with handicapped 
These efforts Include Increased use of bilingual counselo 


conference concentrated on Improved reporting, developing Interagency 
cooperation, and special health problems of migrant workers such as 
pesticide poisoning. 

Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

ogram efforts in the coming year will center on Improving data collection 
.tlvlties and developing procedures for reaching unserved eligible migrant 
irkers. 

Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above 
Monitoring reports from regional offices. 

Descriptive data supplied by projects In response to field test of re¬ 
porting format. 

Other Supporting Oata 


me. 


I. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 
i studies of this program are In progress. 

mta cts for Further Information 

■ogram Operations: Lester Cole, (202) 245-3187 

■ogram Studies: Oerry Burns, (202) 245-8877 


tes 

Authorization of 512,210,000 for Sections 310, 311, 312, 314, and 315. 
ithorlzatlon Is for "such sums as may be necessary" for Part B (except 
ictlon 313). Five percent Is for section 312, plus an additional amount Is 
ithorlzed to equal a total of $5,000,000. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Public Law 93-112 Section 313 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 as amended. (Expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 


Year 

Authorization 

Approoriatlon 

1979 

Indefinite 

$ 2,500,000 

1980 

Indefinite 

2,500,000 

1981 

Indefinite 

3,200,000 

1982 

$ 3,500,000 

3,137,000 

1983 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 


Purpose : To provide comprehensive services for the most severely disabled 
and disadvantaged deaf-blind youths and adults, train personnel to work 
with deaf-blind persons, and conduct relevant research. 

History and Award Process : The Helen Keller National Center was created 
by Congress TrPT§39; spedf 1c funding has been authorized by Congress 
since 1973 on a non-competitive basis. The Center has one primary facility 
at Sands Point, New York, and deaf-blind Individuals are referred from 
all 50 States through the Center's network of nine regional offices. 

11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives for this program 
were as follows: 

o To Improve rehabllItatlon services to deaf-blind individuals. 

o To foster research and development activities which may enable deaf- 
blind persons to lead Improved social and economic lives. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

During FY 1983 the following was accomplished: 

o The Center decreased the average amount of time necessary for a deaf- 
blind client to remain within a training program from 18 months to 11 
months, The National Training Team and the Affiliation Network System 
were developed to strengthen services to deaf-blind persons at the 
local level, 


hi, rtPd It Indicated tnat suosudnuai ya,..o —-.- 7 - 

education, but large areas of unmet or Inadequately net needs re 

(E.l) 


C. Cost. Benefits, and Effe ctiveness: 

Prnnram Scope: Ourlng FV 1983 the Center served 150 tralnees^atj 
'facility "ana"provided referrals and counseling to another 675 dee 
persons through its regional offices. 


Prnnram effectiveness: No program effectiveness data are avail 
this program! TnTormation on this program was collected and « 
(See reference £.1) as program descriptions. 


Program description - The perceptions of various Interviewees 1r 
study are presented as follows (£.1): 


Perceptions of 33 administrators of programs for deaf-blind si 


o Even though funding is adequate, about 10 percent of 
deaf-blind children are not being served. 


o Almost one-third of the teachers of deaf-blind chlldrei 
have bachelors degrees. 


o Parents of older deaf-blind students lack Interest an< 
participate In school activities. 


o Most administrators believe that deaf-blind studen 
have difficulty making a living after they complete 


Perceptions of 62 teachers of deaf-blind students: 

o Teachers expressed poor opinions of their own an 
colleagues' preparation to deliver the professional 
required of them. 

o Most teachers believe that their students will not be 
earn or contribute to their own living or be able 
Independently. 


Perceptions of 50 deaf-blind adults: 

o Deaf-blind adults are displeased with their education. 

o About 16 percent are unemployed. 

o Most deaf-blind adults are fairly pleased with thel 
arrangements. 



upporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 


Assessment of Services to Oeaf-BMnd Individuals, ftedex, Inc., 
Illtatlon and Education Experts, Inc. December 1982, ED Contract 
00-81-0426. 

ither Supporting Data ; 

ol lowing estimates of deaf-blindness were prepared from data gathered 
ie National Center for Health Statistics' Annual Health Interview 
y of 1977. 

lates of Deaf-81 indness 
I. Civilian Nonlnstltutlonallzed Populations 


Overall 734,275 

Narrowly defined 41,859 

Deaf and Severely Visually 

Impaired 67,340 

Blind and Severely Hearing 

Impaired 399,677 

Other Categories 225,399 

II. Institutionalized Populations 

Overall 13,182 

Narrowly defined 3,451 

Deaf and Severely Visually 

Impaired 3,893 

Blind and Severely Hearing 

Impaired 4,999 

Other Categories 839 


ilence rates of deaf-blindness (a) are higher for females than for 
, (b) are higher for older than younger age groups, (c) and vary 
y from region to region in the United States. 

RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b): 


rther studies related to this program are currently in progress. 


cts for Further Information 


ram operations: Charles Freeman (202) 245-0327 


Highlights : 


0 Evaluation Study completed (Section II.C below). 

0 One-time supplement of $5 million provided under Public Law 98-8. 
the Jobs Rill (Section II.C below) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Section 621 of 
(Expires September 30, 1984) 

the Rehabilitation 

Act of 1973, as amended 

Funding Since 1979: 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

Indefinite 

$ 4,500,000 

1900 

II 

5,500,000 

190) 

II 

5,250,000 

1982 

$ 8,000,000 

7,510,000 

1983 

8 ,000,000 

13,000,000 1/ 


Purpose : To (1) provide handicapped Individuals with training and 
experiences In a realistic work setting In order to prepare them for 
employment In the competitive market; (2) provide handicapped Indivi¬ 
duals with supportive services to permit them to continue to engage 
in the employment for which they have been trained; and (3) expand job 
opportunities for handicapped Individuals by providing placement ser¬ 
vices, job development and modification, special aids, appliances, or 
work-site modifications which will permit employment of handicapped 
individuals. 

El igihility: Any public or private, profit or non-profit agency or 
organization able to provide training or employment for handicapped 
individuals, Including private corporations, rehabilitation facil¬ 
ities, rehabilitation associations, educational institutions, labor 
unions, trade associations, and social service or other government 
agencies. 

Applicant Requirements : FY 83 awards were made through a peer review 
process. Appl1cat ions wore evaluated according to criteria In EDGAR 
and published In 34 CFR 379.30. They are: (1) plan of operation (10 
points); (2) quality of key personnel (10 points); (3) budget and 
cost effectiveness (5 points); (4) evaluation plan (5 points); (5) 

a/ionnar\f r\f f R * / fi 1 &VP £ t Of COfflDStlfclVG 


n..r;>H nn and Phasing of Assistance: Project support varie J 

■ 5 ye ' ar i^ projects are continued Based on annual review of accomplish 

meats and availability of funds. 

nhlioations of Grant Recipients: There is a 20 percent matching re- 
qulrement. Annual fiscal repots are required, and P ro f 0 ress 
must be submitted. Fiscal records must be maintained for the period 
of time specified in the grant award. 


11 . RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

Ouring FY 1983 the Oepartment's principal objective for this program 
was as follows: 

0 Provide handicapped individuals with training and on-the-job 
experience In realistic work settings to prepare them for employ¬ 
ment in the competitive market. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

0 Staff estimate that approximately 12,000 placements of handicapped 
individuals will be accomplished with the FY 83 funds. 

C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope: In FY 1983, 72 projects were supported to train and 
pl ace TiTinployment more than 10,000 handicapped individuals earning 
in excess of $50 million in wages from private sector employment. A 
one-time additional funding supplement of $5 million was provided to 
PWI under Public Law 98-8, the Jobs Bill. This allowed funding 
of 37 additional projects serving about 5000 more clients. 

Types of services provided : Training was provided in settings such 
as commercial and industrial establishments, and supportive services 
were provided to handicapped clients. 

Effectiveness : An assessment of the program completed in April 1983 
Xt.TyTouM that (1) PWI projects appear generally successful In 
meeting the program's goal of developing private sector linkages 
to assist disabled persons in achieving competitive employment, 
though quantitative information to verify the performance of specific 
projects is limited, and (2) no single type of organization is more 
successful than others in accomplishing PWI goals. Rather, the 
diversity of organizations operating PWIs and the flexibility of 
projects in providing services appear to be Important factors in the 
PWI program's overall effectiveness. 



, Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above: 

Assessment of the Projects with Industry Program, Advanced 
Technology, Inc., McLean, Virginia and Policy Studies Associates, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., 1983 

, Other Supporting Data : 

None 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

) further studies related to this program are currently In progress. 

jntact for further Information: 

rogram operations: Wesley Gelgel (202)245-1338 

rogram studies: Arthur Klrschenbaum (202) 245-8844 


tes 

. The $0 million regular appropriation was supplemented by a one time 
supplemental appropriation of $5 million under the Jobs 8111, thus 
total programs funds for FY 1983 were $13 million. 


(CFDA Mo. 84.132) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Le gislati on: Title VII, Part R, Section 711, Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
"fP’.L. 93-T1 2) as amended. 

Funding Since 1979 


Purpose: To 
TTkITv fcTua 1 s to assist 
community settings or 


Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$ 80,000,000 1/ 

$ 2,000,000 

1980 

150 , 000,000 

15,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

18,000,000 

1902 

19,400,000 2/ 

17,280,000 

1983 

19,400,000 J/ 

19,400,000 

provide Independent 

living services to 

severely handicapped 


them to function more 1 ndependently in family and 
to secure and maintain appropriate employment. 


Eligibility: The principal eligible applicant for grants under this pro¬ 
gram is tne designated State Unit which administers the Title I Vocation¬ 
al Rehabilitation Program (or units in States having one agency serving 
blind persons and one serving all other handicapped persons). If the 
designated State Unit or Units do not apply in any fiscal year within six 
months after the application date, applications may then be accepted from 
local public or private nonprofit agencies. 

Applicant Requirements: There are no matching requirements. Handicapped 
persons must be Involved in policy direction and ma nagement of Centers 
and must be employed hy Centers. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance: A Project period can be up to five 
years but the maximum awarded to date Is 36 months. Projects may be con¬ 
tinued based on review and availability of funds. Funds are awarded on an 
annual basis, 

Obligations of Grant Recipients: Annual fiscal reports are required and 
progress reports must be submitted as prescribed by grant award specifica¬ 
tions . 


A. and Objectives 


During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were: 

o To provide discretionary grants to establish and °P e *' at ® ^hVbnita- 

pendently In family or community settings, or may be better able to secure 
and maintain employment. 

o To promote substantial Involvement of handicapped persons In 

tion and management of established Centers, and to promote employment of 
handicapped persons In the Centers. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o In Fiscal Year 1983, the fourth year of operation of this program, awards 
have been made to 74 grantees for operation in FY 84. Grantee types 
are: 


42 general State agencies 
19 local organizations 
9 State agencies for the blind 
4 joint applications by general and blind agencies. 

Forty-two of the State units have contracted with local private non-profit 
agencies to operate Centers; 156 sites receive support through this program 

o Evaluability Assessment findings show that staff in Centers are predomi¬ 
nantly disabled, and that program beneficiaries are Involved in policy 
direction and management of established Centers. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Types of Benefits Provided: Grants average $250,000. Continuation appl1 - 
catTons^how that most projects have developed services specified in the 
legislation. Many local sites focus on a single disability, for example, 
mental retardation, impaired mobility, or physical disability. Centers have 
initiated direct services to clients or referrals of clients to other agencies, 
and are working to Influence local communities to promote awareness of 
handicapped special needs, and to provide curb cuts and accessible housing 
and transportation. 

Program Effectiveness: An Evaluability Assessment of this program found 
that all projects were operational, with substantial agreement on program 
goals. Further potential exists for Centers to provide Information to the 
Department and to develop information sharing systems. No national evalua- 

On SVStem pylctc h t much nrnlacfre ara riaual/tivinn awaln.fUn 


"imiciiua 


mu rur Legislation 


There are no plans for legislative recommendations at this time. 


Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section n Ahm/». 


"Evaluabl 11 ty Assessment of Centers for IndPnpnHont n lH «« ■ 

American Institute for Research, September, 1981, ® ^ * 


'• Other Supporting Data; 
None. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4171b): 

lo studies relating to this program are in progress. 

ontacts for Further Information 

rogram operations: Robert E. Jones, (202) 245-0757 

rogram studies: Eugene Tucker, (202) 245-8364 

otes 

/ Authorization, 1 979 to 1981 , covers all of Title VII, 
/ Authorization for Part B only. 



OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL ANO ADULT EDUCATION 



° Secretary Bell transmits Vocational and Adult Consolidation Bin. 

° (IUD)"^ Rel1 tranSmitS Annual Vocati °'’ al Education Report to Congress. 

OVAE goals are defined to support Secretary's Initiatives (II.D) 
I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


i^IslaUon: Vocational Education Act of 1963. as amended by Title II 
to 2461 ^g^Stat" Ziuzin? ° f ’ 976, PUbliC Uw 9 ' 1 ' 482 * 20 l ‘‘ SX - 2301 


Fundin< 


Fiscal Vear 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 
19R3 

Purpose : To assist States In improving planning and In conducting voca¬ 
tional education programs on the local level for persons of all ages who 
desire and need education and training for employment. 

UMbj 1 ity : State Boards for Vocational Education are eligible for formula 
grants by establishing a State Advisory Council and certifying a five-year 
State plan, annual program plans and accountability reports. Governors, 
or their designated plan review agencies, must be given an opportunity to 
review plans. State grant formulas are based on the number of persons In 
specific age groups (15 to 19, 20 to 24, 25 to 65) and other requirements 
such as the quotient ohtalned by dividing the per capita income for the 
State by the per capita income of all States. 

Applicant Requirements : States must give priority to economically depressed 
areas ancT areas with high unemployment rates and to programs which meet 
new and emerging employment needs. Each State must use $50,000 of its 
Basic Grant funds to support the activities of a full-time sex equity 
coordinator. In addition, with its funds for Basic Grants and Program 
Improvement and Supportive Services, each State must use at least 20 per¬ 
cent for services for the disadvantaged and llmlted-Engllsh-speaklng, 15 
percent for postsecondar and adult roqrams, and 10 percent for services 


Authorization 

$1,030,000,000 
1,180,000,000 
1 ,325,000,000 
21 
U 


$587,947,518 

686,045,732 

612,082,728 

587,736,648 

657,902,898 


In addition to the mandated uses s utei ***'* TrTaVde 

used for the following purposes: vocational training in a wioe 

occupational areas, energy education .displaced ho™^ prog 
structlon of area vocational facilities, contracts wu pr 
Uonal training Institutions, cooperative education, work '^^ 
Industrial arts, day care, support seirvlces for women * 
oneratlon of residential vocational facilities, State and ioc a 
tratlon of vocational education, placement services, and st 

students. 


Program Improvement grants assist States In upgrading and. e . xpa 
vocational programs and providing support services. Funding 
Include: research programs; exemplary and innovative programs, 
development; guidance and counseling services; pre-and in-service 
grants to overcome sex bias; and costs of State and local a 
tion of vocational education programs. 


Pr eapplication Coordination : Five-year State plans, annual pro 
and accountability report - must be prepared with the active par 
of representatives of 10 agencies, councils and Individuals and 
ti on wi th the State ftdvi sory Counci 1. PI ans are subject to publ 1 ( 


Duration and Phasing of Assistance : After the Assistant Secretary 
tfonal and Adult Education approves five-year State plan, annu 
plan and accountability report, a formal notification of award 
the State Board upon availability of funds. Grants are for a f 1 
Funds, appropriated during any fiscal year which are not obi 1ga 
pended prior to the beginning of the next fiscal year, shall rer 
able for obligation and expenditure during the succeeding fl 


Requirements of Grant Recipients : Annual accountability reports 
Education Data System (VEOS) reports and OCR annual complianc 
continuous evaluation (each program once each five years by $tat< 
annual evaluation by the State Advisory Council), and periodic 
records as required are among the obligations of grant recipient; 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 


0 Three goals have been defined to support the Secretary's goal 
thening Education for Work. These Include: 

1. To Increase the responsiveness of vocational and adull 
to the Nation's defense preparedness. 

2. To Introduce entrepreneurship education and training In a 
and adult education rograms at all co ernmen an aea e 




3. To Increase the responsiveness of vocational and adult education to 
enhance the training needs of the workforce through educational 
technology. 

0 To fulfill Section 112 (c) requirements by submitting an annual report 
to Congress. 

R. Progress and Accomplishments 

0 Three task forces were established to undertake various activities for 
each of the three programmatic goals. 

0 The Annual Vocational Education Report by the Secretary to the Congress 
T982 was submitted to Congress on July 1 . 1983. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Using the most recent data from VCDS, the report to Congress highlights 
the following: 

Students served : Nationwide, about 16.8 million students were served in 
vocational education in school year 1980-81, Including nearly 10.5 million 
secondary and 6,4 million postsecondary and adult students. 

During school year 1980-81 , vocational education served 555,961 handi¬ 
capped students, or 3.3 percent of the total vocational enrollment. 
The number of disadvantaged vocational education students receiving sup¬ 
portive services In 1980-81 increased to over 2.5 million or more than 15 
percent of the total enrollment. 

Types of Services Provided ? A series of quick-start economic development 
programs were organized Tn 20 States and Puerto Rico. They are primarily 
State-funded and designed to assist new and expanding Industries. An 
estimated $28 million was targeted to serve an estimated 110,000 persons. 
Of these, 60,000 trainees were in Ohio. 

Budget justification documents report that Basic Grants funds have been 
used to develop and implement programs in new and emerging occupations 
or in areas of critical skill shortage, Among the most popular of these 
fields are occupations related to computers, energy exploration and deve¬ 
lopment, and high technology. Many States also use Basic Grants funds 
for replacing outdated materials and equipment. 

States have used their Program Improvement and Supportive Services funds 
for such activities as developing materials to promote sex equity in 
vocational education, innovative career counseling programs, in-service 
training and professional development for instructors and administra¬ 
tors, development of vocational programs in new and emerging occupations 
and applied research, 




STt2 ^ SI,7“ 

" 1980 - 81 ," ! 

f'™ Federal money was spent In acttvttles to support sex eq 
million came from State and local funds. 


The NIE study completed In 1981 addresses program effectlven 
depth. Highlights of Its findings Include: 


has stimulate! 


Strengthening Evaluations: Federal legislation , . , 

local evaluation activities. However, statutory evaluation 
using the criteria of student placement and employer judgments oi 
training and preparation for employment are not generally useful 
Ing programs. These criteria have generated the collection 
dubious validity and reliability. 


E ffects of Vocational Education on Participants: Results from 
vide only a partial view of economic benefits to individuals and 
effects of their vocational education experiences on thos 
Females who graduate from high school business and office pi 
higher earnings, greater likelihood of finding jobs and hit 
tional status than female graduates of secondary general 
Differences In economic outcome between male secondary voc 
general curriculum graduates, who have no postsecondary edi 
not as strong as those for females. High school graduates 
postsecondary education below the baccalaureate level do better 
of measures of gainful employment than those who do not. 
from the NIE report Is based on data from available surveys an 
by the difficulty of attributing the attainments of students t 
educational experiences. 


Other evaluations of Vocational Education programs have been 
Annual Evaluation reports for fiscal years 1974-1982. 


D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legls 

In April 1983, Secretary Bell forwarded to Congress a bill 
solldatlon of Federal programs assisting vocational and adul 
The bill consolidated the existing vocational and adult educai 
ties Into a single program of grants to the States, reduced a< 
burden, Increased State and local flexibility over the use o 
redirected Federal support to focus on vocational and adult i 
local, State and national economic development. 

Part A, General Provisions, was a simplification of the curr 
least 95 percent of all funds were to be made available to the ' 
5 percent was to be reserved for national programs. A Propose* 
replacing the existing plans, evaluations, and reports, was tc 
of each State on an annual bas s. T e renort a oi 



Mans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 
(Continued) - 

proposed objectives, activities to be supported, allocations of funds, and 
other basic assurances and descriptions. The existing VEA formula for 
State allotments (based on population and Inverse per capita Income) was to 
be modified to include an unemployment factor, target more heavily on 
older populations, and eliminate constraints on the Income factor. The 
existing national advisory councils on adult education and vocational 
education were replaced by a single national advisory council. 

In Part B, States were required to use at least 30 percent of their grant 
money for programs and projects specifically related to State and local 
economic development. In addition, the States were required to use at 
least 30 percent of their funds for strengthening State and local systems 
of vocational education. The Bill also required that States use at least 
15 percent of the funds they receive under Subpart 2 (Strengthening State 
and Local Systems of Vocational Education) to meet the needs of the handi¬ 
capped. Emphases were on sex equity activities and retraining dis¬ 
placed workers. Thirteen percent of the grant was to be used for Adult 
Education. 

This bill responded to the criticism that VEA Is trying to do too much 
and has too little overall theme or purpose. This criticism is most recently 
found In the reports by the NIE Vocational Education Study and the National 
Commission on Employment Policy. (E-1,2) 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section 0 Above: 

The Vocational Education Study. The Final Report . Publication B. The Na- 
tlonal Institute of Education, September 19B1. 

The Federal Role In Education , National Commission for Employment Policy, 
September 198f. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

VEPS data reporting race and ethnicity are Incomplete and NCES is continuing 
effort to Improve the quality of the data. 


OU oidLes omu ' 


education (VEA) by Institutional level: 

1979-80 to 1980-81 


——-'—— 

■EHUMQ 


Percent 

Institutional 

level 

1979-80* 

1980-81 

1974- 
to 19f 

Total 

16,453 

16,862 

+2. 

Secondary 

10,082 

10,466 

+3. 

Postsecondary 

Total 

6,371 

6,396 

40. 

Regionally accredited 
Institutions 

4,196 

4,123 

-1. 

State approved 
Institutions 

474 

449 

-5. 

Other Institution 

1,702 

1,824 

+7. 

* Revised from earlier published figures. 



Source: U.S. Oepartment of Educatlon7 National Center forTduca 


tics, Vocational Education Oata System. 


111. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No other major studies related to this program are currently In 
Contacts for Further Information : 

Program Operations: LeRoy Cornelson, (202) 472-3440 
Program Studies: Dorothy Shuler (202) 245-8364 

Notes: 


1. These amounts Include the permanent authorization of $6.7 ml 
tloned to the States each year under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
basic grants and budget for program Improvement and supoortl 
under P.L. 94-482. 


2. Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,0C 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 but does not break 
Izatlon by program. 


*! C i r ^ ry transmittal letter to Congress on the Vocal 

Adult Consolidation Bill, April 11, 1983 , 
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(CFDA No. 84.052) 
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Highlights : 

0 Secretary Bell proposes bill to consolidate Federal programs assisting 
vocational education. (It-D) 


I. PROGRAM profile 

Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II of the 
Education"Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). 20.U.S.C. 2370. (Expires 

September 30, 1 984) 

Funding since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$40,000,000 

$20,000,000 

1980 

45,000,000 

20 ,000,000 

1981 

50,000,000 

14,954,000 

1982 

1 / 

14,356,000 

1983 

T/ 

14,356,000 


Purpose: To provide special vocational education programs for persons 
who nave academic, or economic handicaps and who require special services, 
assistance or programs In order to enable them to succeed In vocational 
education programs. 

Eligibility: State Boards of Vocational Education are eligible to receive 
formula grants with the establishment of an overall State Vocational 
Advisory Council and certification of five-year State plan, annual program 
plan and accountability report by the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Governors or their designated Plan review agencies must be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to review the State Plan. 

Application and Award Process: Same as that for 8as1c Grants to States, 
Chapter 401. (Till Ike The Basic Grant, this authority does not have matching 
funds provisions. 


H. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 


1, To simplify grant process and reduce burden on State agencies within 


under the Act. 


C. Cost, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Effectiveness ; Completion rates for students served by these special 
programs "Rave usually been over 50 percent with comparable rates of 
employment or progression Into additional training and education. A per¬ 
ceived accomplishment which has not been statistically established, is 
that these services and programs have been effective in preventing students 
from dropping out of school while providing them with needed basic and 
occupational skills. (2) 

Persons served ; In 1980-1981, the most recent year for which enrollment 
data are available, an estimated 140,000 disadvantaged persons were served. 
The special resources for the disadvantaged are intended to provide academ¬ 
ically and economically disadvantaged persons with additional services 
they need to succeed in regular vocational programs. The academically 
disadvantaged clientele include those who have problems reading, writing, 
or computing, those with limited-Engllsh-proficlency, and those with a 
variety of other problems. The economically disadvantaged Include the 
unemployed, those on public assistance and residents of correctional or 
other Institutions. (3) 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

In April 1983, the Department transmitted to Congress proposed legislation 
consolidating existing vocational and adult legislation. The guiding prin¬ 
ciples In developing this bill were: (1) to simplify, Increase flexibility, 
and reduce program costs at all levels of government, and (2) to redirect 
Federal support to focus on the role of vocational and adult education In 
economic development. Guided by those principles, categorical programs 
such as Special Programs for the Disadvantaged are Included in the consoli¬ 
dated authority. This proposal is In response to the criticism that current 
legislation lacks an overall theme or purpose and tries to do too much, y 
This criticism Is most recently found in reports by the NIE Vocational 
Education Study and the National Commission on Employment Policy. (E*1-2) 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section D Above : 

1. The Vocational Education Study : The Final Report. Publication No. 
"57 The National institute of Education, September 1981. 

2. The Federal Role In Education . National Commission for Employment 
Policy, Septembe r” !^!. 





Contact for further Information 


Program operation: LeRoy A. Cornelson, (202)472-3440 
Program studies: Dorothy Shuler (202)245-8364 
Notes 


1. Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 fo 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 but does not break out author 
Izatlon by program, 

2. Oepartmental Budget Justification for 1984. 

3. Vocational Education. Report to Congress, 1982, p.40. 


4. S. 1039. Vocational and Adult Consolidation Act of 1983. 



i/UnauntK anu nuntnnMNh r.uuuAI I'JN ^Lr«>A NO. *5A.iJ4y; 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II of 
the Education Amendments of 1976, Subpart 6, Public Law 94-482; 20 U.S.C. 
2301-2461; 90 Stat. 2168-2213. (Expires September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorisation 

$ 66,000,000 
% 78,000,000 
$ 80,000,000 
$736,000,000 1/ 
$738,000,000 1/ 


Appropriation 

$43,497,000 

$43,497,000 

$30,347,000 

$29,133,000 

$31,633,000 


Purpose : To assist States In providing programs and services In consumer 
arm homemaking education, with emphasis on programs located In economically 
depressed areas or areas of high unemployment. 


Special Statutory F.mphases : The law encourages, but does not prescribe, 
programs In Tine wTtn the following priorities. 


o Eliminating sex stereotyping hy encouraging participation of both males 
and females to prepare for combining the roles of homemakers and wage 
earners; 


o Giving greater consideration to economic, social, and cultural condi¬ 
tions, especially In economically depressed areas; 

o Encouraging outreach programs In communities for youth and adults, glvln 
consideration to the special needs of such diverse groups as the aged, 
young children, school-age parents, single parents, handicapped persons, 
educationally disadvantaged persons, patients, and Inmates. 


o Emphasizing consumer education, management of resources, promotion of 
nutritional knowledge and food use, and parenthood education to meet 
current societal needs. 


Eligible Recipients : State Boards for Vocational Education. Eligible 
reelplent's'Tor sii^grants are local educational agencies and postsecondary 
institutions. Beneficiaries are youth K-12, adults, and postsecondary 
students. 


Formula: Formula Is same as employed In the Basic Grant program (see Chap¬ 
ter 401). 


11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 


Consistent with legislative priorities, In FY 1983 the program office 
issued additional guidance designed to: 

o encourage participation of both males and females; 

o encourage establishment of outreach programs; and 

o emphasize Federal priorities such as consumer education; family living/ 
parenthood education, nutrition education, and home management Including 
management of resources. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

The following observations Indicate positive responses to legislative 
priorities: 

o An increase in male participation, from 8 percent of the total enroll¬ 
ment in 1972 to 23 percent In 1981. 

o Increased activity in developing curricula and teacher training focused 
on outreach programs. 

o While traditional homemaking courses still account for the majority of 
enrollments, faster growth is occurring In priority areas. 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Students Served : In 1980-1981 3.2mlllfon students were enrolled, according 
to the Vocational Education Oata System (E.2). 

M9ran Scope ; Based on 1981 VEf)S data, 19.5 percent of the students 
enrol led in vocational education are in consumer and homemaking education 
(C.2). The State grants ranged from California $3,782,125 which is the 
largest to Alaska *76,732 which is the smallest. 

Service to Economically Depressed Areas : The law's targeting provisions 
are intended to give a priority to programs in needy areas. In 1981, over 
1.3 million people of the 3.2 million participating were from economically 
depressed areas. The law's targeting provisions are intended to give a 
priority to programs in needy areas. In 1981, over 1.3 million people 
fiuji 3,2 ,n ^^ on participating were from economically depressed areas. 
While the total enrollment decreased by 196,000 from 1980, the enrollment 
too? u econofn ica11y depressed areas increased by over 33,000. During 
1981, the states and outlying ter itorles spent 58 ercent f t eir federal 


impact o 3tMvii.es un ran n ip<inis : me m r. suiny conciuaen cnac 

relatively little rigorous research has been conducted on the effects of 
CAHF. programs on learners In terms of changes In knowledge, attitudes, or 
behavior. Some evidence (E.4) Indicates that knowledge Improves after 
students participate In consumer and homemaklng education courses, particu¬ 
larly In the subject matter areas of child developmerit and nutrition, but 
significant evidence that students' attitudes and behavior are affected Is 
lacking. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Reconmendatlon for Legislation 

As with other programs currently authorized under VFA, consumer and home- 
maklnq education has been proposed for consolidation in the Vocational and 
Adult Fducatinn Consolidation Act. If the proposed legislation Is enacted, 
States would he free to determine the share of funds that go to consumer 
and hnnemaklng education. 

F.. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C /toove 

1. The Vocational education Study: The Final Report. NIH, Washington, DC, 

2. The Condition of education; 1DR3 Edition . NCFS, Washington, DC, 19R3. 

1. T he Condition of education: 197? Edition . NCFS, Washington, DC, 1972. 

4. Vocational Education: Report by the Secretary of Education to the 
Congress lnil?, 

r >. State Annual Accountability Reports for Vocational Education. Division 
o"M/ocat1onal Education Services, Office for Vocational and Adult Educa¬ 
tion, FD, Washington, D.C. 

K. Other Suppo rtin g Data 


RAC1AL/ETHN1C DESIGNATION ANO SEX OF CONSUMER AND HOHEHAxINO PARTICIPANTS 



AMER. IND/ 
ALASXAN 
NATIVE 

ASIAN OR 

PACIFIC 

ISLANDER 

BLACK NOT 
HISPANIC 

HISPANIC 

WHITE NOT 
HISPANIC 

NGT- 

RESIDENT 

ALIEN 

STATUS 

UNKNOWN 

TOTAL 

HALE 

7,465 

lO,2DO 

131,311 

34,779 

471,041 

703 



FEMALE 

23,666 

26,965 

390,047 

103,292 

1,699,446 

5,2ID 



TOTAL 

31,371 

39,165 

621,356 

136,071 

2,170,469 

5,913 

262,661 

3 ,169,248 





Federal level. States and universities are conducting research in coopera 
tlon with professional organizations and the private sector. 


Contacts for Further Information : 

Program Operations: Rertha 0. King, (202) 245-9786 
Program Studies: Elaine Green, (202) 245-887 7 


Note 


1, The Omnibus Rudget Reconcillatlon Act of 1081 authorizes $735,000,00 
for the Vocational Education Act, hut does not break out authorlzatio 
by Individual program. 




Highlights : 


AND INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
(CFDA No. 84.101) 


0 Secretary Bell proposes a bill to consolidate Federal vocational pro¬ 
grams. (II.D) 

0 Secretary Bell proposes priority to Improve job placement of trainees. 
(II.n) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II 
of the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). Title II; 20 U.S.C. 
2303; 90 Stat. 2170. 


Funding since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$ 10,030,000 
11,800,000 
13,250,000 


Appropriation 

t 5,938,864 
6,938,864 
6,182,654 
5,936,734 
6,645,484 


Purpose : To make grants and contracts to eligible Indian tribes and tri¬ 
bal organizations to plan, conduct, and administer programs or portions 
of programs authorized by and consistent with the Vocational Education 
Act. Tribes and Indian organizations may apply for grants for any pro¬ 
grams, services and activities cited as eligible under Part I, Subpart 2, 
Section 120 of the Act. 


Eligibility : Indian tribes and tribal organizations which are eligible to 
contract with the Secretary of the Interior for the administration of pro¬ 
grams under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 
1975 or under the Act of April 16, 1934. 

Application and Award Process : Proposals must he prepared and submitted In 
accordance with program announcements. The technical review criteria as 
announced in the Federal Register are utilized In reviewing applications. 
These criteria are printed as a part of the formal program announcements. 
The Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education approves an 
application, and after negotiation is completed, the Department of Educa¬ 
tion Grants Officer sends the Notification of Award to the recipient. 

Length and Time Phase of Assistance : An award may not exceed 3 years. 


I, To Improve the job placement record of trainees served under this 
authority. 

B. Accomplishments 

1. Annual funding Priorities . In June, 1983, Secretary 8ell proposed 
priorities for grants to be awarded during fiscal year 1984 that are 
intended to improve the job placement rate for Indian trainees. To 
qualify for priority points, applications must include: (a) the num¬ 
ber of participants to be trained; (b) information that shows that the 
applicant has determined that jobs related to the types of training 
to be conducted are available; and (c) documentation from employers 
(which may include tribal councils) that trainees will be employed in 
jobs related to their training and related to tribal economic develop¬ 
ment. For applicants who have not previously received an award 
under this program, the minimum placement percentage Is 50 percent of 
the trainees; for applicants who have previously received an award, 
the minimum percentage Is 65 percent of the trainees. 

C, Costs, Benefits, and Evaluation 

Trainees: Over two thousand Indian trainees in 13 States are estimated 
as enrolled in vocational programs In the final year of continuation 
grants. Training is offered In a wide range of occupations Including: 
publ 1c admlnistratlon and business management, welding, clerical, auto 
mechanics, appliance repairs, heavy equipment operation, road building, 
construction, agriculture, carpentry and plumbing, bookkeeping and small 
business management. (E.t) 

Costs : These vary widely with the smallest grant of $84,274 funding a coun¬ 
seling and work-study program for 196 students; and the largest grant 
funding vocational training through a consortium of community colleges 
serving four reservations in North Dakota with a planned enrollment of 
621. Given the goal of providing a wide range of training programs for 
Indian students, some programs carry a high per-pupll cost because of the 
typically small number of students Involved. For example, the Navajo 
program for training diesel mechanics, heavy equipment operators, and road 
builders served 15 adults at a cost of $206,310. This kind of expenditure 
was necessitated by the high cost of purchasing or renting the equipment 
needed. (E.l) 

Effectlveness : Data Indicate that placement rates for those programs 
designed for Immediate trainee placement are In the 5D percent range. The 
target population served hy these programs has a lengthy history of dls- 
advantagement and high unemployment, however, and program staff report 
that placement rates have been slowly increasing. (E.2) 




eroposeo Legislation , in Hpri i , iyoj, secretary oen sent a dim to con¬ 
gress to consolidate Federal programs assisting vocational and adult educa¬ 
tion. Part C, National Programs, would have authorized the national 
discretionary programs supported in the past, consolidating them under a 
single authority and giving them a new focus on economic development. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section D Above . 

1. Project Summary: Program for Indian Tribes and Indian Organizations . 
June 19B3. 

2. An Assessment of Vocational Education Programs for Indian Tribes and 
Organizations. Communications Technology Corporation, November T$80. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417( h) 

No further studies related to this program are currently In progress. 


Contact for further Information : 

Program operations: David Leavitt or Harvey Thiel (202) 245-2774 
Program studies: Dorothy Shuler (202) 245-8364 


Notes 


1. P.L. 94-482 authorizes a one percent set-aside of funds from Subparts 
2 and 3 (basic grant and program Improvement) to support Indian projects 
and one percent ($68,034) per year from the Smith-Hughes permanent 
authorization. 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,000,000 for 
the Vocational Education Act for 1982-84 but does not breakout authoriza¬ 
tion by program. 

2. Application for Grants under the Program for Indian Tribes and Indian 
Organizations 




1979 . $ 51,500,000 $ 10,358,273 

1980 . 59,000,000 10,358,073 

1981 . 66,250,000 7,835,073 

1982 . — 2/ 8,536,073 

1983 . — 7/ 8,036,073 


hirpose: To develop and disseminate Improvements In vocational education, 
•special iy by providing Federal grant or contract funds for projects 
improving (a) vocational education services, (b) information on available 
ity of services or employment, and (c) the relevance of job training and 
'etralnlng, 

’rogram Elements: 


> National Center for Research in Vocational Education: NCRVE has served 
as a national focal point for State and regional program improvement and 
development efforts by engaging in analysis, applied studies, product 
development, and evaluation and by operating a clearinghouse for State 
and federally supported projects. 

> National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee: NOICC (along 
with Its State Occupational Information Coordination Committees 
[SOlCCs]) assists students, educators, and occupational planners In 
estimating future labor market conditions by improving and disseminat¬ 
ing job Information. (Joint funding of NOICC comes from the Department 
of Labor.) 

> Special Projects (1ncludlng the six Curriculum Coordination Centers): 
The Special Projects funds are used to develop innovative curricula, 
training models, and products designed to respond to emerging needs in 
the field of vocational training. These products and materials are 
subsequently catalogued and disseminated to the States by the six re¬ 
gional Curriculum Coordination Centers, 







Applicant tnqiDI my: uniy nwipruiit ayvn'.ie* oic 
competition'held "every five years for the National Center for 
In Vocational Education (NCRVE). Public, nonprofit, and prof 
organizations and individuals are eligible for other PNS gr- 
contracts. 

Award Restrictions: Grant and contract awards are restricted to 
meeting ' definition of vocational education and demonstrate 
sonable probability of developing curriculum materials or improvl 
1 n 9 techniques that will be used In a substantial number of class 
other learning situations) within five years after project ter 

11. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives were to: 

o Recompete the contracts for the National Center for Research in 
al Education and two Curriculum Coordination Centers; 

o Produce information for planning and policy development; 

o Produce information through applied research and development 
for developing Improved curriculum materials, to help States 
local programs, and for other purposes; 

o Oevelop State and local leaders through conferences and w 

o Package and disseminate information; and 

o Initiate new special projects to address new national needs. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Ouring FY 1983, major accomplishments were: 

o NCRVE contract was recompeted and won for the second time by 
State University; the contract can run five years, if option j 
approved. Competitions were also held for two Curriculum Coo 
Center contracts and were reawarded to the University of Hawaii 
CCC) and to Mississippi State University (Southeast CCC). 

o Twelve planning and policy studies were completed, Includi 
addressing the following subjects: 

--Labor market outcomes of secondary vocational education; 
—Microcomputers In vocational education; 

—Educatlon-to-work transition patterns; 

—Future Implications for vocational educat on: 


u iweiitjr-vm/ appiicu >\au sluuibs, mciuoing Tour evaluation products, 
were completed Including: 

--Vocational education for gifted and talented students; 

—A vocational planning guide; and 

--Idea Book: Meeting the Needs of Disadvantaged Youth. 

o NCRVE held 82 conferences and workshops In 24 States for 2,901 vocation¬ 
al education leaders and 26 leadership and training conferences for 
educators in postsecondary and adult vocational education; at Its Ad¬ 
vanced Study Center It hosted 4 post-doctoral fellows and 27 resident 
scholars. The six Curriculum Coordination Centers provided training 
and leadership development to the 57 State liaison representatives 
who, in turn, held 432 awareness sessions and 518 inservice training 
workshops for 65.27B people. 

o Distribution was made by NCRVE of 6 "exemplary products," 10 synthesis 
papers, 7 interpretative papers, and more than 9B,000 pieces of promo¬ 
tional materials. In addition 17 mailings were sent to 13,000 persons 
and 5 brochures were widely distributed. 

(The Office of Vocational and Adult Education (0VAE) has also Indicated 
that NCRVE "received and responded to 4,000 requests for Information, 
in addition to providing technical assistance and advice to the hundreds 
of visitors who visit the Center each year.") 

In addition, the NCRVE clearinghouse entered more than 900 State program 
Improvement products Into the Resources In Vocational Education data 
system. N0ICC conducted four regional 'conferences for vocational-education 
administrators and planners, co-sponsored by 0VAE and NCES, Introducing 
the Vocational Preparation and Occupations (VP0) Handbook and related 
unit analyses; prepared a planner's guide for S01CC directors and voca¬ 
tional educators; prepared and issued a training guide for S0ICC directors 
to use in training vocational education and manpower training officials 
In the use of the VP0; and established a center for VP0 data that can be 
accessed by all vocational educators and other users. 

o Six new special projects on new national needs were initiated, Includ¬ 
ing those on: 

—High technology: A Program of Work; 

--Standards for Excellence in Trade and Industrial Education; 

--Olssemlnation of Information About the Third Annual Secretary's 
Awards for Outstanding Programs; and 
--A computer teleconference on training and retraining. 


National occupational inTormation coordinating committee. t 

Special Projects. 1 

Curriculum Coordination Centers. ( 

TOTAL.$9 


Evaluation of NCRVE deliverables: The deliverables produced by the 
tenterTor Researcir In Vocational Education of the Ohio State Unlve 
were evaluated by a panel of nine nationally recognized authorities 
cation, training, and work (E.l). The panel raised seven broad que 
about NCRVE deliverables: 

o Are they responsive to Federal requirements? 

o Who are they meant to assist? 

o Do they provide useful assistance? 

o Oo they add to knowledge about vocational education? 

o Po they exhibit high standards of quality? 

o Are they likely to improve vocational education? 

o What do they Indicate about the management of the NCRVE program? 

The panel reached the following conclusions 2/* 

o Responsiveness : NCRVE has complied with Federal contractual req 
ments, but has not produced deliverables that adequately address 
primary objective of Federal vocational education policy, namely 
systematic Improvement in the quality and effectiveness of vocat 
education services. 

o Target Audiences : While NCRVE has addressed Its research, devel 
and dlssemlnation deliverables to many audiences, It has provide 
sufficient assistance to those who provide overall direction to 
tlonal policy. 

o lit 111 ty : Practicing vocational educators are likely to find mar 
NCRVE's products useful in dealing with routine operational prot 
but other groups, especially policymakers, are not likely to fir 
very useful. 

0 Knowledge : NCRVE has helped to distribute research about vocati 
education, but it has added very little that Is new to the exist 
of Information. 

o Quality : Although the editorial quality of NCRVE's written del 1v 
ranged from good to excellent, NCRVE's research generally lags t 
the prevailing standards of excellence In the nation's best res? 
Institutions. 






o Improvement: The panel thought that many of NCRVE's products could be 
neiptui in solving routine problems in vocational education, but the 
panel also concluded that they are unlikely to assist significantly in 
improving vocational education. 

0 Management : The panel concluded that NCRVE has been well-managed in 
routine administrative matters, but its written deliverables suggest 
that NCRVE has been less well-managed at a policy level. 

(OVAE has indicated that "the number of NCRVE products and clients makes 
any comprehensive measure of its benefits difficult, (but) it has been 
shown that Its products are not only widely used by every State in this 
nation but are utilized by many other nations, as well," In addition, 

OVAE notes that NCRVE's "clearinghouse, electronic newsletter, and message 
switching systems communicate rapidly with users; and its conferences and 
training for the 57 State Research Coordinating Oirectors, State Personnel 
Development Directors, and the six Curriculum Coordination Center Direct¬ 
ors among others, have substantially expanded and enhanced the national 
network for program Improvement In vocational education.") 

Benefits from the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee: 
Since the major Tnnovations made during nscal'year l98Tare so recent,— 
results cannot yet be stated. 

Benefits From Curriculum Coordination Centers: The Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education estimates"1fiaE - 1f all the CCC-disseminated curriculum 
materials adopted during FY 19B2 had been separately developed at each of 
the using sites, nearly $4 million in costs would have been incurred (see 
E.2 below). 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 


The Administration's proposed Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation 
Act includes a Federal set-aside for discretionary projects from which 
up to 5 percent of the total appropriation could be used. Projects 
similar to those now supported under PNS could be funded. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. An Evaluation of the National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education, the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: A Report of an 
Expert Panel on Written Products Delivered Between January 197B and 
January 1982, Technassoclates, Inc., Rockville, Maryland, October 1982. 

2. Curriculum Coordination Center Impact Report for 19B2, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Department of Education, Washington, O.C., 
May 19B3. 





contacts tor runner information 


Program Operation$--Howard Hjelm, (202) 245-2278 
Program Stud1es--Jay Noel 1« (202) 245-8638 


Notes 

1. Funds are appropriated for this activity on a "no-year" basis. TI 
become available for obligation on July 1 of the fiscal year In whl 
appropriated and remain available until expended. In addltlc 
$358,073 (which remains available for only one year) Is apportioned 
this activity annually from the Smith-Hughes Act permanent appropr 
atlon. These Smith-Hughes funds are Included in the totals shov 

2. Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 authorizes $735,OOD,t 
for the Vocational Education Act for 1982-1984, but does not bre 
out authorization by program. 

3. The Advisory Council for the National Center for Research in Vocatlor 
Education at the Ohio State University, which advises the Secrets 
and the NCRVE Olrector, seriously questioned the methodology, t 
findings, and recommendations of the evaluation report. The Council 
analysis of the evaluation report Is available from the Departmer 



ADULT EDUCATION - STATE-AOMIN1STEREO PROGRAM 
(CFDA No. 84.002) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Adult 
September 30, 1984) 


Education Act, P.L. 91-230, as amended (Expires 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Year 

Authorization 

1979 

$210,000,000 

19B0 

230,000,000 

1981 

250,000,000 

1982 

100,000,000 

1983 

100,000,000 


Appropriation 

$100,000,000 
100,000,000 1/ 
100,000,000 
B6,400,000 
95,000,000 


Purpose: To expand educational opportunities for adults and to encourage 
the establishment of programs of adult education that will enable educa¬ 
tionally disadvantaged adults to acquire basic skills necessary to func¬ 
tion In society, to complete secondary school, and to profit from employ¬ 
ment-related training. 


Eligibility and Formula : States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rlcoare allotted funds based on the proportion of their adult population 
who lack a secondary school certificate and are not enrolled in such 
schools, plus $150,000. Outlying territories are allotted one percent or 
less of the appropriated funds. The States and territories distribute 
funds to districts or other non-profit organizations based on State-run 
competitions. 


Services Provided by Recipient Agencies : School districts or other agen¬ 
cies - funtfe(T”by the State provide basic skills or other services to persons 
16 years of age or older who are not high school graduates and who need 
additional skills. 


Applicant Requirements : To receive Its allotment, a State must file a 
genera)'""Sta'te appl 1 cation and submit a State plan once every three years 
to the Department of Education. 

Duration and Phasing of Activities : Funds allocated during any fiscal 
year - whTch^re not obligated - or^xpended prior to the beginning of the 
next fiscal year remain available for obligation and expenditure for 
another year. States draw funds as needed under a Letter of Credit. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Each State Is required to match Federal 
dollars at a rate of in cents for every 90 cents of Federal money received. 



raent rates. 


Annual financial and performance reports are required of each grant reci¬ 
pient as well as the maintenance of records for audits. 

ri. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1982 the Department's principal objectives for this program 

were: 

1. To Improve and expand the outreach capacity of the program; 

2. To disseminate Information on effective practices; 

3. To Improve service delivery to program participants; 

4. To study ways of reducing the adult illiteracy problem. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

1, State educational agencies are using a broad array of agencies to 
Improve and expand the outreach capacity of the program. Fiscal year 
1981 reports from the States Indicated an average of 635 agencies, 
organizations, and Institutions per State were used to provide adult 
education and support services. Business and Industry led as pro¬ 
viders of services, followed by churches, local educational agencies, 
voluntary/communlty organizations, and manpower/tralnlng agencies. 
Support services include transportation for adult education partici¬ 
pants and child care. For these two services, many entitles served 
as providers, with churches helng the most common. 

2, The Clearinghouse on Adult Education has as one of Its main functions 
the dissemination of Information on effective practices. Five adult 
education projects have been approved by the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel for their replicability and positive Impact on partici¬ 
pants. 

Networks have been established In support of competency-based adult 
education, adult secondary education, English as a second language, 
education for adults with disabilities, and defense-related adult edu¬ 
cation. These networks help build State and local capacity for 
enhancing the quality of adult education. 

3, The delivery of adult education services has been changed through 
the provision of support services, flexible scheduling, convenient 
locations for classes, and the use of Instructional materials and 
methodologies more appropriate to the education of adults. These pro¬ 
gram Improvements make It possible to better serve adults and to u - 


4. A small scale study has been started (a) to Identify educational needs 
of adults, (b) to obtain baseline data In response to the Secretary's 
adult literacy Initiative, and (3) to assess the service delivery 
system of the program to meet specific target populations. 

C• Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : The distribution of the fiscal year 1982 monies for use 
In fiscal year 1983 was as follows: (1) $864,000 received by Outlying 
Areas; (2) each State, the 01 strict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico received 
a minimum amount of $150,000; and (3) the remainder was distributed on 
the basis of the number of persons 16 and over with less than a high 
school education based on the 1970 Census. Thirty States had grants of 
more than $1 million with the four largest being New York ($7,126,494), 
California ($6,307,1B9), Pennsylvania ($4,813,015), and Texas ($4,710,912). 
The smallest State amount was $226,766 granted to Alaska. 

In fiscal year 1983 over 2 million adults participated In the program at an 
average Federal expenditure of approximately $42 per person. About 20 
percent received Instruction In English as a second language. 

States reported major Involvement in adult education and support services 
by business and Industry, churches, local educational agencies, and 
voluntary/communlty organizations. 

States continued efforts to Improve the quality of Instructional services 
through special experimental demonstration projects and teacher training 
projects. Projects trained personnel — administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and paraprofesslonals. Program areas of major investment for 
special projects Include learning for the disabled, high school diploma, 
English as a second language, adult performance level/llfe skills, and 
community linkages. 

Type of Benefits Provided: The majority or Federal funds are expended on 
various types of Instructional activities through grants made by the 
States to projects at the local level. All States are required to place 
emphasis on adult basic education programs. Instruction In English as a 
second language Is also a priority of the legislation. 

Program Effectiveness : Federal program staff have summarized State per¬ 
formance reports. Tfiey state that: 

o The majority of the participants In the program are In grades 0-8 or ESL. 

o Over B1 percent of the participants are between 16 and 44 years of age. 

o Almost 80 percent of the participants Indicated that they had achieved 
their individual program goals. 



o states report tnat tnose oenentting rrom aauix education, supi 
services, and associated personnel development efforts Included pr 
Ity groups such as adults with limited English proficiency, adult 1 
rural areas, adults In urban areas with high rates of unemployim 
and immigrant adults; and personnel such as administrators, sui 
visors, teachers, and paraprofesslonals. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

Proposals were Introduced In the Congress to consolidate the Ai 
Education Act and t.he Vocational Education Act, 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above 

The source of Information presented In Section C is the State reports 
qulred by regulation to be submitted to the Department of Education i 
year. 

F. Other Supporting Data : No national studies In these areas were i 
ducted during fiscal year 1983. In addition, collection of demograi 
data from the States has not been permitted subsequent to 1981. Ui 
the most recent data, 1981 State reports provide the following infoi 
tlon: 


Total number of participants 


2,261,252 

American Indian & Native Alaskans 

20,519 


Aslan and Pacific Islanders 

235,675 


B1 ack 

501,973 


Hispanic 

507,8B9 


White 

955,196 


Participants By Level 


(2,261,252) 

Level I participants 

1 ,607,092 


(grades 0-8 and ESL) 

level II participants 

654,160 


(grades 9-12) 

Participants By Age 


(2,261,252) 

Age 16-24 years 

956,680 


25-44 

886,836 


45-59 

270,935 


60+ 

146,B01 





A small-scale study Is being planned for fiscal year 1984. 


Contacts for Further Information : 

Program operations: Paul V. Delker (202) 245-9793 
Program studies: Eugene Tucker (202) 245-8364 
Notes 


1. in fiscal year 19B0, a supplemental appropriation contained $5,000,000 
for two discretionary programs: (a) Adult Immigrants; and (b) Adult 
Indochina Refugees. An additional 17.6 million was made available 
for adult education for Cuban and Haitian entrants. These programs 
were operated during 1981-B2. 


o The number of Pell applicants was about the same as In the previous 
year. (IIC) 

o Low-Income freshman students met approximately one fourth of their 
educational expenses through the Pell grant program. (IIC) 

o No sexual bias was observed In the distribution of funds through this 
program. (11F) 

o The pa rt 1 cl pa 11 on rate for Black students was 72 percent higher than 
for white students. 

o From 1980 to 1982 program participation rates for freshmen declined. 
(IIC) 

o Significant Improvements were made In the timeliness of processing 
applications during 1982-83. (IIB) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation ; Education Amendments of 1972, Title IV; PL. 92-318, 86 Stat., 

247-251“; “as amended PL. 94-328, PL. 94-482, PL. 95-43, PL. 95-566 and PL. 

96-374, PL. 97.35, PL. 97-301 (expires Sept. 30, 1985). 

Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

IndefInite 

$ 2,431 ,ooo,oocdy 

2,157,000,0001/ 

1980 

II 

1981 

II 

2,604,000,0001/ 

1982 

2,600,000,000 

2,419,040,000 

1983 

2,800,000,000 

2,419,040,000 

purpose: Provide assistance 

to qualIfled students 

to help meet their costs 


of undergraduate education at eligible Institutions of higher education. 
The program Is Intended to Improve access to postsecondary education for 
students demonstrating financial need. 

Eligibility : Eligibility for Pell Grants Is limited to undergraduate 
students, enrolled In an eligible Institution and program of postsecondary 
education, who are maintaining '’satisfactory progress’ 1 and attend on at 
least a half-time basis. Students must demonstrate financial need as deter¬ 
mined by the schedule of expected family contribution published annually 
by the Secretary In the Federal Register and must not receive a family 
contribution of more than $1 599 . 


□ecennines tne stuuent b eiiyiuniuy anu iiuumbj me ■ 

blllty notice Is then submitted to the Institution designatec 
student. An award amount Is determined by the school based on 
drawn up by the Department of Education for various levels of famil 
butlon and cost of education to attend that school. 

Award Procedure : Generally, institutions act as disbursing ager 
agreement with the Department of Education. Awards are payabl 
Institution by the Office of Student Financial Assistance (OSFA) 
the submission by the Institution of a student aid roster she 
amount of grant aid expected for all students enrolling In tt 
academic period (year or semester). Institutions not choosing t 
disbursement agents may verify a student's eligibility and award ca 
and the grant will be paid directly to the student by OSFA. 

In 1981-82, the maximum Pell award was $1670 and the minimum an' 
were $50 and $1800 respectively. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : The deadline for application 
mission” was March 15, 1981^ for the 1981-82 academic year grar 
academic year 1982-83 the application deadline was April 1, 1982 
1983-84 It was May 1 , 1983. Awards are available to students 
period required to complete the first baccalaureate degree (or eq 
with no limit on the number of grants per student. However, th 
must be attending at least half-time and must be making satisfac 
gress toward a baccalaureate degree; therefore, there Is an impl 
on the number of grants to each recipient. 

Requirements During Assistance : If the student fall s to maintain s 
ory progress or eligibility the grant Is reclaimed from the Instl 
the Federal government. The payments to and reclamations from Ins 
are reconciled by the Office of Student Financial Assistance at t 
the award year. 

U. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

The goal of the Pell Grant program Is to provide access to higher 
to persons who may otherwise be denied access because of flnanc 
Departmental objectives to meet this goal In the 19B2-83 a cadi 
were: 

o Establish a standard of need analysis and distribute this In 
to Institutions and students. 




o Monitor and control Inaccurate or Inappropriate Information leading 
to disbursement of over/under awards. 

o Maintain equitable distribution of aid, and maintain access to higher 
education for students In low-income families. 

B. progress and Accomplishments 

Addressing the goals and objectives of this program, the Office of Student 
Financial Assistance (OSFA) has accomplished the following during 1982-83. 

o Pell application forms reflecting Federal laws and regulations gov¬ 
erning the calculation of expected family contribution were prepared 
and distributed. 

o The new processing contractor (SHC) processed applications from approx¬ 
imately 5,000,000 students In 1982-83 and produced eligibility reports 
In an effective and timely manner. 

o Quality control studies were made to determine the principal sources 
of error In application data and award calculation. The studies showed 
that verification of applicant data could reduce over award problems 
and avoid under awards by simplifying application forms and establish¬ 
ing patterns of responses requiring verification. 

o Low Income students were able to attend college at enrollment rates 
more comparable to higher income Individuals than In previous years. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Students Served : Preliminary tabulations for the 1982-83 award year 
show that the number of applications declined only slightly to 5,118,543, 
but that there was an Increase In valid applications. The number of eli¬ 
gible applicants also declined to 3,327,000. Complete data Is not yet 
available on the actual number of recipients and the size of awards. 
However, In the 1981-82 award year for Pell Grants, 4,883,071 students 
submitted applications of which 4,615,000 were valid (contained all 
required information) and 3,336,961 were qualified (had a demonstrable 
family need). The recipients from this group totaled 2,709,000. Total 
grants of $2,309,056,000 were distributed, averaging $849 per recipient, 
with a range from $50 to $1670 (E.1). A detailed breakdown of first-time 
fulltime students served by cost of college and family Income Is presented 
below in Tables 1 and 2 in the section on program effectiveness. 
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Type of 8enefits Provided : The Pell grant provides a basic floor of 
financfal aid whicJTT together with family contribution, work/loan and 
other non-federal aid programs, enables access to higher education at 
the undergraduate level. Approximately 50% of college students received 
some form of Federal financial aid In 1982-83 of which Pell Grants were 
a substantial portion (E.2, E.3). 

Program Effectiveness ; Two questions address program effectiveness: 

(1) How well does the Pell Grant Program provide a "floor of support" for 
postsecondary students? (2) Are these funds distributed In an equitable 
manner, I.e., are they Income and cost sensitive? The data In Table 1 
(E.2) address the answers to these questions. 

For 19B2-83, the support for first-time full-time freshman provided by 
Pell grants Is shown in Table 1 (E.2). 

pell grants provide freshmen with a floor of support which meets a larger 
percentage of total costs at lower cost schools than higher cost schools 
(26.4 percent vs. 12.9 percent) (E.2). For the low-income population 
(family Income under $10000) Pell grants provide even more support for 
the lower cost schools, e.g., 26.4% of costs In the $0-3000 cost range 
for all Incomes but 30.4% of costs In this range for the lowest Income 
students. It can be seen that Pell grants are responsive to income and 
school costs. Grant amounts Increase as costs Increase but, with one 
exception, decrease at progressively higher levels of family Income. 
However, the percent of costs covered by Pell (averaged over first-time 
full-time freshmen) actually declines with increasing cost (26.4% at 
$0-3000 to 12.9% at $6001 and above), although the size of the grant 
does increase ($748 at $0-3000 to $887 at $6001 and above). 

The change In Pell distribution over the period 1980-82 is shown by 
comparing Table 1 with Table 2 for 1980-81 (E.4). 



— FAMILY INCOME— 


)St of 


LESS 

$1 OODO 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


iucatlon 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 


($) 


$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 

MORE 

total 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

853. 

794. 

617. 

590. 

594. 

748. 


% AID 

50.79 

40.20 

20.48 

9.96 

6.46 

24.95 


RATIO 

30.39 

28.10 

21.73 

20.70 

20.95 

26.41 

101-4000 

AVG $ 

1006. 

806. 

644. 

660. 

760. 

813. 


% AID 

52.36 

39.81 

18.92 

8.58 

4,06 

22.32 


RATIO 

28.22 

22.52 

17.97 

18.36 

21.06 

22,65 

101-5000 

AVG $ 

1061. 

825. 

625. 

644. 

819. 

812. 


% AID 

62.15 

49.27 

23.72 

10.20 

4.13 

24.03 


RATIO 

24.00 

18.72 

14.18 

14.56 

18.46 

18.37 

101-6000 

AVG $ 

1145. 

872, 

701. 

759. 

775. 

878. 


% a in 

64.13 

48.36 

22.80 

9.5B 

3.95 

23.95 


RATIO 

21.64 

16.53 

13.32 

14.38 

14.60 

16.63 

101 + 

AVG $ 

1321. 

1084. 

961. 

1062. 

1138. 

1099. 


% AID 

71.02 

58.23 

33.41 

16.73 

6.27 

26.31 


RATIO 

16.86 

13.50 

11.78 

12.61 

12.53 

12.91 


AVG $ 

1094. 

881 . 

727, 

789. 

917. 

887. 


% AID 

59.66 

47.07 

23.63 

10.88 

4.85 

24.10 


RATIO 

23.35 

18.28 

14.81 

15.54 

15.81 

17.28 


sta 8ase= First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
i/G $ «* Average Oollars per Recipient 

AID * % of Reelplent/Total Students 
TIO ■ (AVG $ Per Reclplent/AVG Cost) x 100 


ource: E.2 
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Cost of 
Education 
($) 


LESS 

THAN 

$9999 

$10000 

THRU 

$19999 

$20000 

THRU 

$29999 

$30000 

THRU 

$39999 

$40000 

OR 

MORE 

0-3000 

AVG 

934. 

749. 

577. 

589. 

813. 


% AID 

66.40 

46.39 

24.69 

11.17 

5.30 


RATIO 

36.71 

27.99 

21.27 

21.57 

29.61 

3001-4000 

AVG 

1039. 

803. 

594. 

629. 

746. 


% AID 

67.63 

49.48 

25.79 

10.75 

4.47 


RATIO 

30.45 

23.40 

17.26 

18.28 

21.52 

4001-5000 

AVG 

1108. 

888. 

627. 

694 . 

672. 


% AI0 

70.87 

53.96 

30.40 

13.08 

6.15 


RATIO 

24.27 

19.38 

13.70 

15.19 

14.71 

5001-6000 

AVG 

1002. 

813. 

651. 

749. 

810. 


% AIO 

61.03 

50.53 

29.61 

13.35 

6.41 


RATIO 

19.01 

15.37 

12.26 

14.06 

15.10 

6001 + 

AVG 

1249. 

999. 

814. 

857. 

961. 


% AIO 

73.37 

58.46 

34.67 

15.94 

5.68 


RATIO 

17.73 

13.96 

11.20 

11.46 

12.44 


1029. 828. 636. 
67.03 50.42 27.73 
26.47 20.19 15.34 


Data Base = First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 

% AID « % of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Reciplent/AVG Cost) x 100 

SOURCE: E.4 


690. 808. 
2.21 5.30 
6.17 17.25 


TOTAL AVG 

% A 
RAT 



received the grants (24.1% aided in 1982-83 vs. 32.2% aided in 1980-81). 

Pell Grants appear to be equitably distributed as indicated by data in 
Tables 1 and 2, with grant amounts decreasing with income but increasing 
with cost. Pell amounts, as a percent of cost and as a rate of program 
participation, are highest for low-income students, which appears to be 
consistent with legislative intent. 


0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The administration wants to place the emphasis on parental and student 
contribution as the basis of meeting college costs before Federal student 
aid is considered. Currently, a student calculates the amount of Federal 
aid obtainable such as grants, low-cost loans and work-study funds and 
then looks to parent or self-help for additional funds. Under the new 
proposal, family contribution and self-help would come first. Students 
would be required to provide a maximum of 40 percent, or a minimum of 
$800 toward their educational expenses through work or loans before 
qualifying for any grants. The family would continue to be expected to 
contribute support. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. U.S. Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, 
"Pell Grant Program 1981-82 End-of-year Report", compiled by OSFA. 

2. Cooperative Institutional Research Programs of Higher Education 

Research Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen 1982-83, tables 

derived by Planning and Evaluation Service of ED. 

3. "Student Financial Aid for Full-time Undergraduates, Fall 1982", 

Survey H60, Higher Education Panel, C. Anderson and F. Atelsek, 

Washington, D.C., unpublished. 

4. Cooperative Institutional Research Program of Higher Education Re¬ 
search Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen 1980-81, tables derived 
by planning and Evaluation Service of ED. 

5. Personal communication with Office of Program Operations, Sept. 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

The distribution of Pell grants to freshmen by race and sex is shown In 

Table 3 below (E.2) for the 1982-83 award year. The difference in parti¬ 

cipation rates and mean award rates between men and women is not great. 
In general, the participation rates of blacks were higher for black 
students than for white students. Award levels varied across the Income 
groups In the table. 




Family Income 

$1- 

5,999 

! $ 6,000 
| 14,999 



1 

Male 


i 




% Participating 

57.6 

53.8 

33.5 

13.5 


Average Per Recipient 

$1,176 

$1 ,016 

$ 796 

$ 801 

$ 

Female 






% Participating 

61.9 

53.2 

34.7 

13.5 


Average Per Recipient 

$1,107 

$ 970 

$ 754 

$ 740 

$ 

Black 






% Participating 

69.4 

75.3 i 

37.0 

21.0 

1 

Average Per Recipient 

$1,074 

$ 956 ^ 

$ 860 

$ 858 

$ 

White 






% Participating 

59.9 

53.1 

34.0 

13.7 


Average Per Recipient 

$1,135 | 

$ 986 

$ 773 

$ 771 

$ 

All Students 






% Participating 

60.1 

53.5 

34.1 

13.5 ' 


Average Per Recipient 

$1,135 

$ 991 ^ 

$ 775 ^ 

$ 772 

$ 


SOURCE: E.2 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

The CIRP survey referred to In E.2 above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid for Federal student aid programs for first- 
full-time dependent freshman students. Data for the 1983-84 acad 
year will be available during Spring 1984. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Joseph A. Vlgnone, (202) 472-4300 
Program studies: Robert Bart, (202) 245-7884 









was rescinded. 5258,000,000 was drawdown from FY81. 

Includes $150,000,000 reduction due to Budget Amendment. Includes 
Supplemental appropriation. Of this amount, $258,000,000 was draw¬ 
down for FY80. 

Under the regular disbursement system, funds are distributed to the 
school by the Department of Education. Under the alternate system, 
schools certify the student eligibility and funds are distributed 
directly to the student. 



The percentage of first-time ful 1 -time freshmen recipients decreased 
from 1980-81 to 1982-83 while average awards increased* (II.C) 

The number of participating institutions increased to about 4200. (11•B) 

Distribution of funds to students within states based on actual need is 
not highly correlated with distribution of funds to states by means of 
the state allocation formula. (II.C) 


PROGRAM PROFILE 


islation: Higher 

Education Act of 1965, 

Public Law 89-329; Title IV, 

t A, Subpart 2; 
374, and 97-12. 

20 U.S.C. 1070b, Public 

Laws 92-318, 94-482, 95-566, 

dinq Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$200,000,000 L 

$340,100,000 

1980 

200 , 000,000 
200,000,000 1/ 

370,000,000 

1981 

370,000,000 

1982 

370,000,000 

355,400,000 

1983 

370,000,000 

355,400,000 


pose : Enables undergraduate students with additional financial need to 
pfement a basic Pell grant, to meet educational expenses and promote 
ality of educational opportunity at the postsecondary level. Of the 
types of SEOG grants, initial year grants are for students not previous- 
receiving an SEOG, while continuing grants are for students who did 
elve a grant before. Funding for Initial year grants Is allocated 
arately from continuing year grants, but institutions have the option 
transferring funds between the two. SEOG covers undergraduates enrolled 
at least a half-time basis, Receipt of an SEOG is determined by an 
tltution's financial aid office but the distribution of funds to schools 
determined by the Department of Education by an allocation formula 
lied to the available appropriation. 

gibility : Accredited higher education Institutions. 

dents are eligible if they are enrolled in an accredited institution at 
st half-time, and do not owe a refund on a Title IV grant or are not In 
ault on a Title IV loan and meet citizen/resident requirements. 


"financial need". A statement of educational purpose must also be filec 
by the recipient. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Institutions may distribute the amount 
of the grant to the student - In any manner over the course of the academic 
year for which it is awarded. Grants may be awarded for the period requirec 
to complete the first undergraduate baccalaureate course of study at the 
institution attended. 

The institution determines which students will receive grants from the 
available fund allocation, with the option of reserving 10 percent for 
less than half-time students. The maximum amount of a grant is $2D00 anc 
no grant may be less than $200. 

A portion of the funds for SEOG and College Work Study may bo interchanged; 
up to 10 percent from each fund may be transferred to the other -- if the 
institution can provide more effective aid packaging by so doing, 

Obligation of Grant Recipients : Students must maintain a satisfactory 
standard of progress asuetennlned and certified by the institution attendc 

State Allocation Formulas ; Funds are allocated to States through a formula 
which is based upon fuTl-tline and part-time enrollment convorted to i 
full-time equivalent (FTE) relative to the total number of students in the 
53 State areas. Funds are allocated as initial year (IY), for first-time 
recipients only, or as continuing year (CY) for previous recipients ol 
SEOG. 

Allocations are computed in three stages: 

1. A conditional guarantee, based on 1979-80 expenditure data for previous¬ 
ly participating institutions, and on comparably eligible institution* 
for first-time participants. 

2. An increase in an institution's conditional guarantee occurs whon the 
sum of conditional guarantees for all Institutions in a State is loss 
than that State's FY 1980 allocation. 

3. A further Increase if the sum of the new conditional guarantees for all 
institutions nationally is less than the Federal SEOG appropriation, 

The purpose of the three step process is to Insure that institutions will 
receive at least the amount of their 1979-80 allocation. The conditional 
guarantee for previously Participating Institutions Is the sum of their r 
and CY allocations In 1979-80. For institutions applying for the first 
time the conditional guarantee is the greater of: 


1. $5000. 


m aHH'yiriy ror a secono subsequent time, the conditional 

guarantee is the greater of: 

1. $5000 

2. 90 percent of Its current IY allocation, plus 100 percent of Its current 
CY allocation. 

3. The amount which would have been computed for a first-time application. 

The conditional guarantee is divided between IY and CY funds based on the 
percentage that the institution's request for each type of aid bears to 
Its total request. 

Special Adjusted Conditional Guarantee : The funds available In 1982-83 
were Insufficient to honor the conditional guarantees in most States. 
Therefore, adjustments were computed in the following manner: 

1. A State's 1982-83 allotment is equal to its 1981-82 allotment times 
the ratio of total SEOG funds available in 1982-83 to total SEOG 
funds available in 1981-82. 

2. An Institution's adjusted conditional guarantee is equal to its 
conditional guarantee times the ratio of the actual state allotment 
(determined in step 1) to the sum of all conditional guarantees to 
institutions In the state. 

This pro-rated allocation procedure replaced the usual allocation formula 
for 1g82-83. 

Administrative Costs : Institutions receive payments for administrative 
costs based on the sum of their expenditures under the SE06, CWS and 
NDSL programs. The amount payable is equal to 5% of the first $2,750,000 
of expenditures plus 4% of the amount greater than $2,7500,000 and less 
than $5,500,000 plus 3% of anything In excess of $5,500,000. The insti¬ 
tutional expenditure is the sum of the grants to students under SE0G, the 
compensation of students under CWS and the principal amount of loans made 
from the student loan fund under NDSL (excluding loans which have been 
assigned to the Secretary and are not being serviced by the institution). 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 
FY 83 goals were: 

o Expand the number of participating institutions, 
o Maintain equitable distribution of aid to all institutions. 


o The SEOG program has had a net increase or approximately partici¬ 
pating institutions a year (mostly proprietary) since 1978. In 1983- 
84, approximately 4200 institutions will share in the allocation dis¬ 
tributed by the Department of Education. 

o The program used formulas for 1982-83 award year allocations in order 
to insure the funding of all institutions at levels at least as favorabl* 
as in the preceding year. This replaced the usual allocation process 
under which some institutions would have had reductions from the previous 
year or would have had larger or smaller reductions than comparably- 
situated institutions. 

o Tables of expected family contribution were published in the Code ol 
Federal Regulations and limits established within which an institutional 
need analysis system would be approved as equivalent to the Federal 
system. 

C. Costs, 8enef1ts and Effectiveness 


Program Scope : In award year 81-82 the program staff reported thai 
there were 855,000 grants averaging $424 per student. This is a changs 
from the previous year when 717,000 students received grants averaging 
$573 (El, E2). Complete data for 1982-83 is not yet available. 

Distribution of SEOG aid to first-time full-time dependent freshmen is 
shown for a two year period In tables 1 and 2. The overall participator 
rate for this group fell from 8.7 percent in 1980 to 5.9 percent in 1982. 
The participation rates for the lowest Income groups decreased from 19.S 
percent in 1980-81 to 15.1 percent in 1982-83 (less than $9999) and fron 
14.3 percent to 11.0 percent ($10,000-$!9,999) over the same period. 
Average awards Increased but represented about the same fraction of educa¬ 
tional expenses in both years. Participation rates by cost of educatior 
showed the largest decrease in the $0-3000 category (7.6 percent to 3.f 
percent) with the highest cost category, $6000+ going from 12.8% to 9.45 
participation during this period. 
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Family 

Income 



COST OF 

LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 

EDUCATION 

THAN 

THRU 

TRHU 

THRU 

OR 

($) 

$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 

MORE TOTAL 


0-3000 

AVG $ 

640. 

560. 

560. 

586. 

653. 

595. 


% AID 

17.56 

10.35 

4.35 

1.67 

0.82 

7.57 


RATIO 

25.15 

20.92 

20.66 

21.49 

23.78 

22.21 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

688. 

599. 

576. 

598. 

1007. 

632. 


% AID 

19.27 

12.13 

4.46 

1.62 

0.72 

6.85 


RATIO 

20.18 

17.46 

16.75 

17.39 

29.06 

18.38 

4001-5000 

AVG $ 

676. 

678. 

560. 

579. 

566. 

644. 


% AIO 

22.22 

16.24 

8.23 

3.06 

1.16 

10.10 


RATIO 

14.8D 

14.79 

12.24 

12.67 

12.39 

14.08 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 

721. 

668. 

679. 

693. 

649. 

685. 


% AID 

18.16 

15.80 

8.60 

3.68 

1.12 

10.32 


RATIO 

13.68 

12.62 

12.79 

13.02 

12.09 

12.90 

6000 + 

AVG $ 

850. 

756. 

728. 

773. 

901. 

776. 


% AIO 

30.00 

25.61 

15.41 

5.99 

1.41 

12.82 


RATIO 

12.07 

10.69 

10.D2 

10.34 

11.65 

10.48 

TOTAL 

AVG $ 

699. 

648. 

632. 

667. 

818. 

664. 


% AID 

19.80 

14.27 

6.81 

2.71 

D.99 

8.73 


RATIO 

17.97 

15.80 

15.23 

15.63 

17.47 

15.75 


Data base * First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AIO = 0 of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Reclpient/AVG Cost) x 100 


Source: E.3 


Family Income 


COST OF 
EDUCATION 
($) 


LESS 

THAN 

$9999 

$10000 

THRU 

$19999 

$20000 

THRU 

$29999 

$30000 

THRU 

$39999 

$40000 

OR 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0- 

• 3000 

AVG $ 

695. 

627. 

554. 

541. 

426. 

624. 



% AIO 

8.55 

5.19 

3.27 

1.33 

0.26 

3.57 



RATIO 

24.75 

22.21 

19.52 

19.00 

15.02 

22.02 

3001 - 

-4000 

AVG $ 


574. 

518. 

528. 

625. 




% AIO 

11.72 

Mam 


1.63 





RATIO 


H9 

14.47 

14.67 

17.33 

16.45 

4001 - 

-5000 

AVG $ 

694. 

661. 


518. 


622. 



% AID 

16.17 

11.19 

4.82 

2.44 

KB 

5.52 



RATIO 



11.37 

11.73 

15.84 


5001 ■ 

-6000 

AVG $ 

759. 

638. 

596. 

712. 

652. 

666. 



% AIO 

17.16 

11.45 

5.25 

2.13 

0.51 

5.67 



RATIO 

14.33 


11.31 

13.49 

12.30 

12.61 

6001 


AVG $ 


889. 

877. 

915. 

932. 

911. 



% AIO 

21.76 

mu KM 

13.14 


2.01 

9.44 



RATIO 

12.76 






total 

AVG $ 

% AIO 
RATIO 

768. 

15.07 

16.38 

H 

673. 

5.74 

13.71 

729. 

2.97 

14.35 


722. 

5.87 

14.06 


Data base * First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID a # of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Recipient/AVG Cost) x 100 


Source: E.4 










assessed by determining how it varies with measures of ability to pay. 
These may be individually oriented, e.g., family income for students, or 
group oriented, e.g., median Income or average need within a State. Ideally, 
funds distributed should reflect ability to pay and cost of education. 

Although originally targeted at only the neediest students, the SEOG program 
now applies to all students with any demonstrated financial need. Fiscal 
operations reports from institutions show recipient distributions by Income 
level. Although this program report (Table 3) Is for a different year 
(1981-82) and uses different income ranges than Tables 1 and 2, It shows 
distributions of both recipients and funds to be fairly even across the 
three lowest income categories. (E-l) 


Table 3 

Distribution of SEOG Recipients and 
Funds by Family Income 


Income 

Levels 

$ o- 

5999 

$ 6000- 
11999 

$12000- 

17999 

$18000- 

23999 

$24000- 

29999 

$30000 
& up 

Indepi 
and a 
1/2 t 

% of 
all SEOG 
Recipients 

12.1 

13.5 

12.1 

9.6 

6.8 

10.5 

35.; 

% of all 

SEOG funds 

11.13 

14.4 

14.7 

13.0 

9.7 

8.5 

28.( 


SOURCE: E.2 

A more detailed breakdown showing the usefulness of SEOG funds percentage 
of educational costs covered for freshmen is available from the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program’s annual survey of freshmen. Tables 1 and 
2 indicate that over the period 1980-82, there has been a moderate decrease 
In the fraction of costs covered (15.8 percent to 14.1 percent). As ex¬ 
pected, SEOG funds cover a smaller percentage of college costs as those 
costs Increase. For most Income groups, the percentage of costs covered 
in the most expensive cost category was about half the percentage covered 
In the least expensive group of colleges. 

The effectiveness of State allocation formulas has been studied by re¬ 
gression analysis between the amount of SEOG aid per full-time student 
and a measure of need within the State (E.5). The measure used was the 
average eligibility index for pell Grants for students within the state. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 


1. 1981-82 Campus-8a$ed programs, unpublished tables from Campus-Based 
Analysis Section, Fall 1983. 

2. 1981-82 Campus-Based Programs Annual Report, U.S. Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Office of Student Financial Assistance, Campus-Based Analysis- 
Section, December 1982. 

3. Cooperative Institutional Research Program - Annual Survey of Freshman 

1980-81. \ 

\ 

4. Cooperative Institutional Research Program - Annual Survey of Freshmeri 

1982-83. ' 

5. A Report on the Funds Distribution Formula Under the Campus-Based 
Student Aid Programs, U.S. Department of Education, March 15, 1983. 


F. Other Supporting Data : 

The distribution of SEQG by race and sex Is shown In Table 4. In general, 
black students have higher participation rates and larger awards than 
white students. The difference In participation rates between men and 
women Is very small. 



liT gU l\n U KMLt. rUK tlKS\ lint, rULL lint 

-DEPENDENT STUDENTS FALL 1982 


$1- 

5,999 

$ 6,000 
14,999 

$15,000 

24,999 

$25,000 

39.00D 

$40,000 

AND 

UP 

All 

ng 

:ec1 pi ent 

16.7 
$ 773 

i 

13.6 

$ 738 , 

7.7 
$ 670 

3.5 
$ 752 

1.2 

$813 

5.7 

$729 

ng 

:ec1p1ent 

15.5 ! 

$ 810 ; 

i 

13.3 | 

$ 730 i 

7.7 i 
$ 701 i 

i 

3.7 
$ 683 

l.D 

$814 

6.1 

$727 

ng 

:ec1p1ent 

17.5 
$1 ,339 

U.4 ' 

$ 925 

9.3 
$ 817 

5.9 

$1 ,D51 ' 

8.0 

$462 

10.4 

$873 

ng 

:ec1 pi en t 

15.6 
$ 799 

12.6 
$ 735 

7.4 
$ 677 

3.5 

1 $ 707 

1.0 

1 $840 

5.7 
, $725 

ng 

eclplent 

16.0 
$ 794 

1 12.9 

' $ 734 

7.7 
' $ 685 

3.6 
$ 719 

1.1 
' $814 

i 5.9 
$728 


dependent freshman students. Data for the 1983-1984 academic year will 
available during Spring 1984, 

Contact for Further Information 

Program Operations: James Kesler, (202) 245-9717 

Program Studies: Robert Bart, (202) 245-7884 

Notes 

1. Initial year authorlzatlon only. 



o Freshman student participation decreased between 1980-81 and 1982-83. 


o The number of states that have expanded the use of private sector funding 
and work-study to better serve needy students has doubled since 1980 
(118). 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation ; Higher Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318, the 
Educatfon Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482, the Higher Education 
Technical Amendments, Public Law 95-43, the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act, Public Law 95-566, a 1979 Technical Amendment, Public Law 96-96 and 
the Education Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-374; 20 U.S.C. 1070c; 34 
CFR 692. 


Funding Since 1979 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$ 50,000,000 1 / 
50,000,000 1 / 
100,000,000 
76,800,000 
76,800,000 


Appropriation 

$76,750,000 

76,750,000 

76,750,000 

73,680,000 

60,000,000 


Purpose : Make incentive grants to the States to develop and expand grant 
assistance to students In attendance at institutions of postsecondary 
education. 


Eligibility : All States are eligible to receive federal formula grants, 
which must be matched with funds from State resources. States with mature 
grant programs usually overmatch their SS1G allotments. In about half of 
the States - particularly those with newer programs - SS1G and State matching 
continue to make up the major portion of State grant effort. Within this 
context, the SSIG program ensures the availability of an agency within 
each State which is concerned with the exploration!/ and development of 
additional sources of grant assistance to students In postsecondary educa- 
tl on. 

Undergraduate students attending public, non-profit private, and (at State 
option) proprietary schools must meet citizen/resident requirements and 
have no outstanding Title IV default or refund payment due. At State 
option, graduate and less-than-half-tlme students may also be eligible. 
All nonprofit institutions are eligible to participate, except where 
excluded by the State constitution or by a State law enacted prior to 
October 1978. 


State/grant or loan programs, or a designated corporation acting for the 
State. The agency receives federal SSIG funds, matches them dollar for 
dollar with State funds* and distributes them to eligible students In the 
State student aid program. 

Applicant Requirements : All States and territories may apply for formula 
grant "aflotments. “students apply annually for State grants under need 
criteria established by the State and approved by the Secretary of Education. 
They must apply through their institution or directly to the State agency. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Annual State allotments are forward 
funded for student awards In the next academic year. Since 1980, States 
have had the option to extend aid to graduate, as well as undergraduate, 
students. 

Obligations of SSIG Recipients : Students must maintain satisfactory aca¬ 
demic progress as certified by their institution. State agencies must 
submit annual and other reports required by EO and must keep auditable 
records for up to 5 years. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

Continuing objectives of this program in FY 1983 were: 

o Deliver student aid dollars to qualified recipients. 

o Encourage States to explore ways of better serving needy students. 

o Encourage private sector Involvement to provide additional sources of 
funds. 1/ 


o Insure the availability of State agencies concerned with the distribution 
of grant aid to needy students. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Total program funding has Increased from $63.7 million to $76.7 million 
from 1978 to 1982, However, between 1980-81 and 1982-83, Freshman parti¬ 
cipation declined from 17.4 to 15.6 percent. 

o Studies of scholarship programs in several states (e. 9 ., Virginia 
and Georgia) have helped to Identify the best mix of grants and loans 
to support the neediest students. 

0 In FY 1983 the number of States developing some form of private sector 
or work-related aid Increased to 24, more than doubling the 10 which 
had State work-study programs In 1980. 


distributed to an estimated 294,720 recipients, with awards averaging $500 
(of which half Is federal money). The maximum award is $2000 per student. 

Program Scope : In the 1982-83 award year, public institutions received 
56 percent of SSIG funds and accounted for 72 percent of all recipients. 
Private schools received 41 percent of funds and had 26 percent of 
recipients. Proprietary and other non-profit Institutions had 2 percent 
of funds and 2 percent of recipients. (El) 

Distribution of Aid : Surveys over the last two years have shown that the 
average award to freshmen recipients remained fairly stable (now at $718 
compared to $708 two years ago) but with rising education costs, this has 
meant a drop from 16.8 to 14 percent In average award levels as related to 
total costs. (E.2, E.3) Details are shown in the next two tables. 
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($) 


THAN THRU THRU THRU OR 

$9999 $19999 $29999 $39999 MORE TOT 


0-3000 

AVG $ 


558. 

539. 


815. 

6 


% AIO 

22.08 

19.62 

13.76 

6.94 


14 


RATIO 

27.10 



22.27 

29.67 

22 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

698. 

5.93 

536. 

621. 
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% AIO 

27.91 

23.78 

15.29 

8.78 


IE 


RATIO 


17.27 
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4001-5000 

AVG $ 

774. 

697. 

657. 

696. 

739. 

7 


% AIO 


28.68 




IS 


RATIO 

16.96 

15.21 

14.36 

15.24 

16.16 

IE 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 



715. 

754. 

734. 

7 


% AID 

28.69 


17.76 

11.13 

6.72 

IS 


RATIO 

14.56 


13.47 

14.16 

13.68 

1 • 

6000 + 

AVG $ 

1154. 


1020. 

967. 

831. 

U 


% AID 



27.25 

15.77 

5.95 

21 


RATIO 

16.38 

14.56 


12.92 

10.75 

12 

TOTAL 

AVG $ 

772. 

686. 

671. 

726. 

766. 

■ 


% AID 

27.66 

25.34 

17.19 

10.10 

5.48 

u 


RATIO 

19.85 

16.73 

16.19 

17.03 

16.36 

m 


Note: Data base = First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID = # of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Reelplent/AVG Cost) x 100 

Source: Study E.2 cited above, 










OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


TIQN 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 




$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 

MORE 

TOTAL 

3000 

AVG $ 

593. 

567. 

479. 

556. 

662. 

555. 


% AID 

16.91 

14.57 

13.21 

9.37 

7.03 

12.26 


RATIO 

21.11 

20.07 

16.88 

19.50 

23.33 

19.58 

4000 

AVG $ 

662. 

577. 

534. 

539. 

567. 

576. 


% AID 

20.75 

17.98 

12.83 

7.92 

4.90 

12.30 


RATID 

18.56 

16.11 

14.90 

14.99 

15.70 

16.06 

5000 

AVG $ 

706. 

600. 

516. 

530. 

549. 

579. 


% AID 

29.34 

24.88 

17.46 

10.12 

6.19 

15.46 


RATIO 

15.96 

13.62 

11.70 

11,99 

12.39 

13.09 

6000 

AVG $ 

711. 

576. 

579. 

641. 

705. 

618. 


% AID 

38.66 

33.23 

18.93 

8.53 

5.20 

17.87 


RATIO 

13.44 

10.91 

11.00 

12.15 

13.29 

11.70 

+ 

AVG $ 

1204. 

1141. 

1091. 

1096. 

956. 

11Q3. 


% AID 

35.86 

33.19 

25.83 

18.10 

6.56 

18.83 


RATIO 

15.37 

14.20 

13.39 

13.02 

10.53 

12.95 


AVG $ 

789. 


678. 

735. 

725. 

718. 


% AIO 


25.15 

17.65 

10.68 

5.89 

15.63 


RATIO 

16.83 

14.62 

13.81 

14.47 

12.49 



Data base * First-time Full-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ ■ Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID * # of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO - (AVG $ Per Reclplent/AVG Cost) x 100 


e: Study E.3 cited above 





as Federal funding has dropped or remained level In recent years. About 
half the States considerably overmatch the Federal allotment. The other 
States have been sustained through a development period and will now need 
to provide both halves of their student assistance outlays. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited in Section C Above 

1. State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) Oata Summary Reports, SSIG Pro¬ 
gram files, Division of Policy and program Development, Office of 
Student Financial Assistance, Office of Postsecondary Education, Depart¬ 
ment of Education. 

2. Cooperative Institutional Research Programs of the Higher Education 

Research Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen 1980-81, unpublished 

tables derived by Planning and Evaluation Service of ED. 

3. Cooperative Institutional Research Programs of the Higher Education 

Research Institute - Annual Survey of Freshmen 1982-83, unpublished 

tables derived by Planning and Evaluation Service of ED. 


PARTICIPATION IN STATE GRANTS 2 / 

8Y SEX, RACE, ANO FAMILY INCOME FOR FIRST-TIME, FULL-TIME 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS: FALL 1982 



UNOER 

$6,000 

$ 6,000 
14,999 

$15,000 

24,999 

$25,000 

39,999 

$40000 

PLUS 

ALL 

INCOMES 

patlng 

27.1 

27.4 

20.6 

11.9 

5.6 

14.8 

3 er Recipient 

$806 

$742 

$687 

$717 

$735 

$722 

patlng 

26,7 

27.0 

21.9 

12,8 

6.2 

16.4 

3 er Recipient 

$816 

$741 

$675 

$707 

$720 

$717 

patlng 

26.6 

39.3 

25.4 

15.5 

7.3 

23.9 

5 er Recipient 

$583 

$667 

$739 

$754 

$690 

$693 

patlng 

26.3 

26.8 

2D.7 

12.2 

5.8 

15.4 

5 er Recipient 

ants 

$804 

$736 

$667 

$705 

$739 

$70 2 

patlng 

26.9 

27.1 

21.2 

12.3 

5.9 

15.6 

5 er Recipient 

$812 

$742 

$681 

$712 

$728 

$720 


gnlflcant bias Is apparent In this table although there Is a noticeable 
rence In participation rate for black vs, white In the $6000-14999 
i Income range. The higher rate for blacks as compared to the other 
atlon elements (white, male, female, all students) actually Is favor- 
o them. 






Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations: Lanora G. Smith, (202) 472-4265 
Program studies: Robert Bart, (202) 245-7884 


Notes 

1. Plus such sums as may be needed for continuation students. Begl 
In FY 1981, the statute combined Initial and continuation grants ur 
single authorization, 

2. For example, State agencies have developed additional funding sc 
by establishing cooperative programs with private Industry. Work- 
programs outside Institutions have been Implemented In some < 

3. State grants Include federal SSIG allotments plus required 
matching and In many cases, overmatch from State funds. This acc 
for the fact that average grants exceed the averages calculate 
SSIG awards only ($500). 


o A new need analysis test for borrowers with family Incomes of $30,000 
and above resulted In lower participation rates In FY 1982 than In 
FY 1980. (Section II. C) 

o Among those borrowing, the guaranteed student loan paid for a smaller 
percentage of total educational cost In FY 1982 than in FY 1980. 
(Section II. C) 

o During FY 1982, average loan amounts decreased for freshmen borrowers 
In the lowest Institutional cost categories compared with FY 1980, but 
increased in the highest cost category, (Section II. C) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : P.L. 89-329, Title IV-B, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1071. 

T^xplres September 30, 1986 If not reauthorized prior to that date). 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Loan Volume 1/ 

Obligations 

Appropriation 

1979 

$2,984,000,000 

$ 999,343,000 

$ 957,503,000 

1980 

4,840,000,000 

1,597,877,000 
2,721 ,1 15,000 

1,609,344,000 

1981 

7,824,000,000 

2,535,470,000 

1982 

6,238,000,000 

6,969,000,000(est.) 

3,297,776,000 

3,073,846,000 

1983 

2,942,072,000 

3,100,500,000 

Purpose: 

GSL: Authorizes low-interest 

loans to students 

and parents to 

help pay 

the students' costs of attending eligible postsecondary Instl- 


tutlons, including colleges, universities, and vocational, technical, 
business and trade schools and certain foreign institutions for most 
students. Facilitates students' access to postsecondary education and 
enhances borrowers' choices among a broader range of Institutions. 

PLUS/Auxl 11 ary: Same purposes as GSL but loans are made to parents of 
dependent undergraduates and to graduate and Independent undergraduate 
students. PLUS/Auxl1iary loans are less subsidized than regular GSL 
loans. 

Eligibility : GSL: Varies from state to state. Generally, any U.S. 
citizen, National, or permanent resident In the United States for other 
than a temporary purpose, who Is enrolled or accepted for enrollment 
on at least a half-time basis as an undergraduate, graduate, professional 
or vocational student at a participating postsecondary school may apply. 
A student that Is presently enrolled at a participating Institution must 


pursuing. Also, the student may not owe a refund on any Title IV grant 
or be in default on any Title IV loans received while in attendance at 
that school. If the student's or the family's adjusted 9ross income is 
$30,000 or more the student/family must undergo a "need test" to determine 
eligibility for Federal In-school interest benefits. 


PLUS/Auxiliary: Parents of dependent undergraduate students, graduate 
or professional students and independent undergraduate students are 
generally eligible for loans on the same basis as those borrowing under 
regular GSl provisions. An important exception is that there is no need 
test on the basis of income although lenders may restrict loans or loan 
amounts on the basis of the borrower's creditworthiness. 


Application Procedure: GSL: Each year the student obtains an application 
for a 1oan ?rom a lender, school, or State guarantee agency. The student 
completes his or her portion of the application and submits it to his/her 
school. The school must certify that the student is accepted for enroll¬ 
ment, is enrolled, and is maintaining satisfactory progress. The school 
must also provide information on the student's cost of education and 
other financial aid. The student then takes the application to a lender 
willing to make the loan. The lender completes its portion of the appli¬ 
cation and forwards it to the guarantor, usually the state agency, for 
commitment. 


Upon commitment, the lender disburses the proceeds of the loan to the 
school and/or to the applicant. In most states, the borrower is required 
to pay usually from proceeds of the loan, an insurance premium which 
varies depending upon the particular state, in addition, the borrower 
pays a 5% "origination fee" which is used by the U.S. Department of 
Education to help defray the Federal interest benefits and special 
allowance costs. Students must re-apply for each year of school in 
which the loan is expected to be used. 

PLUS/Auxiliary: The application procedure is identical to that for GSL 
borrowers except that, in the case of parent borrowers, loan proceeds 
are sent directly to them; and, no origination fee is charged on approved 
loans. 


Quration and Phasing of Assistance : GSL: Undergraduates may borrow up 
to $2500 annually for a total of $12,500 cumulatively. Graduate and 
professional students may borrow up to $5000 annually for a total of 
$25,000 cumulatively, including any undergraduate borrowing. Students 
make no payments and are charged no interest while they are attending 
school. Ouring repayment, interest is currently charged at 8%. Loans 
made during previous years have carried interest rates of 7 % and 9%. 
Repayment general ly is made over 5 to 10 years beginning 9-12 months 
after the student ceases to be at least a half time student. The entire 
period from the date of original loan through completion of repayment 
may not exceed 15 years (excluding periods of authorized deferment and 



$3,000 annually and $51,000 cumulatively. Independent undergraduates 
may borrow up to $2500 annually and $12,500 cumulatively inclusive of 
GSL borrowing. Interest is currently charged at a rate of 12% and repay¬ 
ment of both principal and interest must begin within sixty days of loan 
disbursement. 

Obligations of Lenders and Borrowers ; 

Lenders must submit quarterly bills to the Department based on loans 
outstanding in order to receive Interest benefits and special allowance 
payments. Additional operational reports are required for specific 
purposes. 

Lenders, schools, and guarantee agencies are subject to periodic examina¬ 
tion and audit by ED. Participating schools must have an independent 
audit of all GSLP transactions at least biennially. 

Lenders must maintain records to support and Identify loan transactions, 
interest billings, and/or special allowances. Guarantee agencies must 
maintain complete records to support and identify their activities. 
Federal regulations specify administrative and fiscal records required 
to be maintained by schools. 

Borrowers are required by statute to keep lenders Informed of their 
current addresses and of any change in their academic status. When in 
repayment, borrowers are expected to make payments on time and to 
continue to keep lenders informed of any change in address. These pro¬ 
visions, where applicable, apply equally to PLUS/Auxiliary borrowers. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal operating objectives with 

respect to this program were: 

o to implement recent legislative amendments which principally provided 
for an analysis of financial need for GSL applicants whose families had 
Incomes of $30,000 or more; 

o to accelerate collections on defaulted loans, especially by private 
collection agencies under contract with the Secretary; 

o to accelerate compliance actions involving fraud, waste, and abuse; 
and, 

o to reduce the backlog of unresolved audits and accelerate the prose¬ 
cution of defaulters through the Justice Department. 


In part to both the application of the new needs test and the fall In 
Interest rates. 

o All new statutory provisions were Implemented. 

o Collection activities of private collection agencies were Increased, 
resulting In agency collections of $12.6 million In FY 19B3. 

o All outstanding audits over six months In duration were resolved 
during this period. Also, a number of defaulted accounts were sent 
to the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : 

Student Participation ; Participation In the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program Ts estimated to be about 28 percent of all eligible students, 
including graduate and professional students. For freshmen undergraduates 
for the Fall of 1982, the participation rate was 22.4 percent. (See 
Tables 2 and 3 for more details.) Participation rates and average loan 
amounts are primarily sensitive to cost of education. For the lowest 
cost category ($0-3000), the average freshmen participation rate In 1982 
was 7.4 percent of all freshmen in that cost category. In the highest 
cost category ($6000+), 33.7 percent of all students borrowed under this 
program. Although a smaller percentage of students In the lowest cost 
schools participated, student loans paid for a larger percentage of their 
total costs. For example, In 19B2 loans covered 47.9 percent of total 
cost In the least expensive category of Institution, but paid for only 
23.1 percent of total cost In the highest cost category. However, the 
average loan at the highest cost schools was about 50 percent higher 
than in the lowest cost schools. Because of the annual borrowing limits, 
students attending progressively more expensive institutions find that 
student loans will meet a smaller percentage of their total costs. 
(E.l) Data on the PLUS/AuxllIary program is not yet available. 

Program Scope ; GSL: In FY 1982, total loan volume In GSL amounted to 6.1 
bill ion. TnTs grew to an estimated $6.7 billion In FY 1983. Total loan 
recipients were 2.7 million In FY 1982 and 3.0 million are expected to 
participate In FY 1983. See Table 1 for additional details. 

PLUS/Auxiliary: In FY 19B2, PLUS/AuxllIary Loans amounted to $103 million 
while In FY 1983 this component of the program Is expected to grow to 
$249 million. While only 42,000 participated In the PLUS/AuxllIary pro¬ 
gram In FY 1982, participation should Increase to 95,000 In FY 1983. 
The cumulative outstanding loan volume amounted to $22.7 billion In 
FY 1982 and an estimated $26.5 billion In FY 1983. 



school and during certain grace and deferment periods.!/ 


Loan limits are $2500 annually and $12,500 cumulatively for undei 
graduates, and $5000 annually and $25,000 cumulatively (Inclusive i 
undergraduate loans) for graduate students. 


PLUS/Auxl 11 ary Loans: Loans to parents of undergraduate students ai 
independent and graduate students are provided at 12 percent 1ntere: 
with no In-school Interest subsidy paid by the Federal Governmen' 

PLUS/AuxllIary Loans limits are $3000 annually and $15,000 cumulative 
for parents of dependent undergraduates and graduate students and $25! 
annually and $12,500 cumulatively (inclusive of regular GSL amounts) fi 
independent undergraduates. 


Table 1 


Summary of Loan Volume and Recipients 
1981-82 and 1982-83 


Regular Loans 

1982 

1983 

Loan volume 
(in millions) 

$6,135 

$6,720 

Recipients 
(in thousands) 

2,746 

2,981 

Average Loan 

Auxl11 a ry Loans 

$2,234 

$2,254 

Loan volume 
(in millions) 

$ 103 

$ 249 

Recipients 
(In thousands) 

42 

95 

Average Loan 

Total 

$2,452 

$2,621 

Loan volume 
(In millions) 

$6,238 

$6,969 

Recipients 
(In thousands) 

2,788 

3,076 

Average loan 

Cumulative 

Outstanding 

$2,237 

$2,266 

Loan Volume 
(in millions) 

$22,700 

$26,500 


financial resource for students from rami lies with incomes below 530,000 
(See Tables 2 and 3). 

The overall participation rate for undergraduates Is estimated to be 28 
percent. For first-time, full-time freshmen, however, the average parti¬ 
cipation rate In the Fall of 1982 was 22.4 percent and ranged from 4.4 
to 46.3 percent depending on family Income and cost of attendance. 

The actual and/or anticipated Impact of the needs test on borrowers from 
the $30,000+ Income category can be seen by comparing Tables 2 and 3. 
For the $30-39,999 category, participation rates decreased between FY 19B0 
and FY 1982 from 24.8 percent to 23.5 percent and, In the $40,000+ category 
from 20.0 percent to 11.8 percent. Decreases were even sharper among 
higher-income borrowers In the lowest-cost schools than in the highest- 
cost schools. Average loan amounts also decreased for the $30,000+ 
group. Furthermore, for this income group, loans comprised a smaller 
percentage of total costs In FY 1982 than In FY 1980. For the $30-39,999 
Income group, average loan amount as a percentage of average total cost 
declined from 42.9 percent in FY 1980 to 35.1 percent in FY 19B2. This 
comparison, based on C1RP data, does not, however, distinguish between 
a one-time reduction due to the actual effect of new eligibility rules 
for borrowers and failure to apply for loans due to misunderstanding of 
new eligibility rules. 

One of the major goals of the program has been to reduce the Federal 
interest subsidy costs of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program while assur¬ 
ing that students with financial need have adequate funding to attend 
college. It should be noted that during recent years several other 
factors affected loan volume and, therefore* subsidy costs. College 
costs rose at a higher rate than incomes; Social Security Benefits for 
freshman students were phased out, and the Pell Grant Program needs test 
was tightened. Also greater emphasis was placed on self help, (work and 
loans) as a means of financing educational costs. Oue to a combination 
of higher educational costs. Increased loan volume, and high interest 
rates, interest subsidy costs to the Federal Government rose from FY 
1980 to FY 1982 by 107 percent while the number of borrowers increased 
by 21 percent and the average loan by less than ten percent. With the 
addition of the needs analysis test for borrowers with family incomes of 
$30,000, a total of only about $2.5 billion was required to cover total 
program costs In FY 1983 compared with $2.9 billion In FY 1982, suggesting 
that the administration's goal of reducing costs has been successful. 
However, Interest rates were decreasing rapidly during FY 1983, a factor 
which explains much of the reduction In costs. 



First-time Full-time Dependent Students 
Family Income 


)ST OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


1UCATI0N 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 


($) 


$9999 

19999 

29999 

39999 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

1091. 

1276. 

1514. 

1654. 

1865. 

1458. 


% AID 

8.12 

12.58 

15.33 

15.75 

10.03 

12.71 


RATIO 

42.85 

47.70 

55.84 

60.61 

67.94 

54.43 

>01-4000 

AVG $ 

1215, 

1500. 

1738. 

1831, 

1988. 

1693. 


% AID 

14.04 

22.08 

25.59 

23.78 

16.94 

21.49 


RATIO 

35.62 

43.69 

50.53 

53.23 

57.33 

49.23 

>01-5000 

AVG $ 

1325. 

1549. 

1713. 

1865, 

1988. 

1700. 


% AID 

18.08 

21.86 

25.82 

25.77 

19.51 

22.67 


RATIO 

29.02 

33.81 

37.43 

40.85 

43.50 

37.17 

>01-6000 

AVG $ 

1348. 

1527. 

1689. 

1795. 

1989. 

1675. 


% AID 

14.86 

21.15 

28.18 

28.41 

23.61 

23.69 


RATIO 

25.56 

28,86 

31.80 

33.72 

37.06 

31.55 

>00 + 

AVG $ 

1437. 

1582. 

1761. 

1941. 

2116. 

1837. 


% AID 

26.59 

32.28 

35.86 

36.34 

30.29 

32.77 


RATIO 

20.39 

22.10 

24.23 

25.94 

27.38 

24.82 


AVG $ 

1268. 

1491. 

1698. 

1830. 

2023. 

1689. 



13.87 

20.59 

24,84 

24.82 

20.00 

21.47 



32.62 

36.34 


42.89 

43.19 

40.06 


t Data base a First-time Freshman Oependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AIO = # of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO * (AVG $ Per Reclplent/Avg. Cost) 100 
Source E.l 






r i rs>L-1 line rui i-uwe uepenueni 


FAMILY INCOME 


COST OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


EDUCATION 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

AND 


($) 


$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 


m 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

1148. 


1400. 

■HSW 

1824. 

1 


% AIO 

6.93 

8.65 

8.56 

■H9 

4.43 



RATIO 


42,85 

49.30 

48.44 

64.32 

4 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

1432. 

1471. 

1573. 

1488. 

1469. 

1 


% AIO 

13.77 


15.89 

12.24 

6.07 

1 


RATIO 



43.89 

41.36 


4 

4001-5000 

AVG $ 

1518. 

1647. 



1686. 

1 


% AIO 

27.42 


■mu 

24.51 


2 


RATIO 

34.33 

37.37 



38.02 

3 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 


1721. 


1811. 

1859. 

1 


% AID 

27.78 


31.46 

25.32 

12.19 

2 


RATIO 


32.61 


34.31 

35.04 

3 

6001 + 

AVG $ 

1938. 

1946. 

1977. 

1974. 

1976. 

1 


% AID 

46.03 

46.29 

45.47 


17.22 

3 


RATIO 

24.74 

24.22 

24.25 

23.44 

21.76 

2 

TOTAL 

AVG $ 

1636. 

1704. 

1833. 

1782. 

1830. 

1 


% AIO 

24.04 

27.56 

27.63 

23.45 

11.78 

2 


RATIO 

34.92 

35.37 

37.35 

35.08 

31 .56 

3 


\J Data base * First-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID * # of Reclplents/Total Students 
RATIO * (AVG $ Per Recipient/Avg. Cost) 100 


Source: E.1 








standing defaults during FY 1984 and to reduce the Incidence of default 
by: 

o Expanding collection activities through referral of additional de¬ 
faulted accounts to private collection agencies; 

o Sharing Information on defaulted accounts with consumer credit bureaus; 

o Conducting computer matches to locate defaulters; 

o Increasing litigation in instances of fraud and abuse involving both 
lenders and Individual defaulters; 

o Monitoring the total collections effort more closely. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 

1. The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP), University of 
California at Los Angeles, California, 1983. 

2. Program files - Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education 1980, 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

The following table (Table 4) compares the average loan size and percent 
of students participating by family Income groups for males, females, 
black, white, and all students. Male and female participation rates are 
nearly equal except in the lowest-Income category where male participation 
Is about one-fifth higher than female. Participation rates for whites 
and blacks on the whole are about equal. However, they are significantly 
higher for whites at lower income groups and higher for blacks in the 
higher Income groups. There is no significant variation In average loan 
sl 2 e by sex, race, or Income, except In the lowest Income category where 
loan amounts for Blacks are 50% below the average and In the $25-39,999 
group where average loans for Blacks are nearly 30% above the mean. 



parucipation and average first-year loan amounts 

r.ncr Mr E S SLP PR0GR ^M BY SEX AND RACE FOR 
FIRST TIME, FULL TIME DEPENDENT STUDENTS FALL 1982 


FAMILY INCOME 


$1- 

6,999 

$ 6,000 
14,999 

$15,000 

24,999 

$25,000 

39,000 

Male 





% participating 

24.6 

28.3 

27.5 

25.1 

Average Per Recipient 

$1,501 

$1 ,547 

$1 ,692 

$1,681 

Female 





% participating 

20,7 

25.8 

26.9 

25.2 

Average Per Recipient 

$1 ,571 

$1 ,564 

$1,661 

$1,696 

Black 





% Participating 

19.6 

20.0 

20.7 

23.1 

Average Per Recipient 

$1 ,030 

$1 ,312 

$1 ,612 

$1,949 

Will te 





% Participating 

23,5 

27.1 

27.0 

25.1 

Average Per Recipient 

$1,554 

$1,555 

$1,680 

$1,687 

All Students 





% Participating 

22.4 

26.9 

27.2 

25.2 

Average per Recipient 

$1,538 

$1 ,556 

$1,677 

$1,688 


Source: E.l 



A study entitled "Analysis of the Distribution of College Costs, 
parental Contribution, and Federal Student Assistance" will provide 
additional analyses of the financial aid needs of students in relation 
to Federal student aid subsidies. The expected completion date Is 
February, 1984. 

The ClRP survey referred to In E.l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal student aid programs for first-time, 
full-time freshmen. Data for the 1983-1984 academic year will be 
available during Spring of 1984. 

ntacts for Further Information 

ogram operations: David 8ayer, (202) 245-2475 

ogram studies: Dan Morrissey, (202) 245-7884 


All volume figures represent commitments rather than disbursements. 

The borrower arranges the term of repayment with the lender. Defer¬ 
ment of repayment is provided when the student returns to full-time 
study at an eligible educational institution or enrolls in certain 
graduate fellowship programs. A deferment period of up to three years 
is also provided while the borrower Is serving an active duty in the 
Armed Forces or the Public Health Service Commissioned Corps, In the 
Peace Corps, or full-time volunteer programs conducted by ACTION, or 
during comparable full-time volunteer service in a non-profit organi¬ 
zation. Repayment is also deferred during a single period, not to 
exceed one year, during such time that the borrower is seeking but 
unable to find full-time employment, during required preprofessional 
Internships (up to two years), and during periods of temporary 
total disability of the borrower or his spouse (up to three years). 


(CFDA No. 84.038) 


Highlights : 

o The average Direct Loan for first-time full-time students increased 
between 1980-81 and 1982-83 from $1046 to $1138, an average annual 
increase of 4.3 percent. (Section II,C) 

o Program participation rates for first-time, full-time students de¬ 
clined sharply over the two-year period from 9.9 percent to 6.7 percent. 
(Section II.C) 

o In 1982-83 the average Direct Loan for first-time full-time students 
constituted only 22.2 percent of average total cost compared with 24.8 
percent In 1980-81. (Section II.C) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-329, Title IV, 
Part E; 20 U.S.C. 1087aa-10B7ii; Public Laws 92-318, 94-482, 96-49, 96- 
566, 96-536, 96-374, and 97-12. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$400,000,000 

$328,900,000 

1980 

400,000,000 

300,800,000 

1981 

400,000,000 

200,800,000 

1982 

286,000,000 

193,360,000 

1983 

286,000,000 

180,860,000 


Purpose : To provide low-interest loans to financially needy students to 
help pay their cost of attending Institutions of higher education as 
well as vocational, technical, business and trade schools. The Direct 
Loan program Is the smaller of two loan programs which together are a 
major component of the financial aid system consisting of grants, work, 
and loans. 

Relationship to Other Student Aid Programs : The Direct Loan program is 
one of two ToTn programs, the other Being the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program. The Direct Loan program is the loan component of the "campus- 
based programs" which are directly administered by financial aid officers 
at postsecondary institutions. Oirect Loans help provide the financial 
aid officer flexibility in designing student aid packages which help 
meet individual student needs. They are often combined with one or more 
additional Federal student aid programs (Pell Grant, SEOG, Work Study, 
GLS) to provide a financial assistance package for financially needy 


IU 


dii luuund 


omuiiy imc Jioico aui'Uiuiuxj iu ducuutuijr iurmuia» uicii 

under both statutory requirements and program regulations. 

The State apportionment formula Is based on: the ratio of full-time 
enrollees In institutions of higher education within the State to the 
total number of such persons enrolled in all the States. If necessary, 
additional funds are apportioned to each State to make that apportionment 
equal to its allotment for 1972. Ninety percent of the funds are allotted 
according to the above formula (E.3). 

Remaining funds are apportioned so that each Institution receives its 
Federal Capital Contribution (FCC) as follows: 

An Individual Institution’s level of Oirect Loan funds Is determined in 
three stages: 

1. A "Conditional Guarantee"; 

2. A "State Increase" based on its fair share of the state apportion¬ 
ment; and 

3. A "National Increase" based on its fair share of the National appro¬ 
priation. 

The Conditional Guarantee is determined as follows: 

A. For an institution currently participating in the Direct Loan program, 
its Conditional Guarantee is equal to the greater of: 

1. 90% of its base year level of expenditures; or 

2. 90% of its current finding level, times its utilization rate which 
equals: 

an institution’s base year level of Oirect Loan funds divided 
by its Direct Loan funds available in the base year. 

B. An institution which is a first-time appl leant to the program receives 
a Conditional Guarantee equal to the greater of: 

1. $5,000; or, 

2. 90% of the average per student Direct Loan expenditure in the base 
year at comparable eligible schools times the applicant insti¬ 
tution's base year enrollment. 


C. A second-time applicant institution receives a Conditional Guarantee 
equal to the greater of: 

1. Option A or Option B, as explained above or 

2. 90 percent of its current year funding level. 

The State and National Increases are used to increase the level of Direct 
Loan funds of institutions in a State if the combined FCCs resulting 
from the Conditional Guarantees of all institutions in the State are 
less than the State's already-determined apportionment and if national 
appropriations are greater than the State allotments. 

Beneficiaries Eligibility : Students are eligible for a loan if they are 
enrolled on lit 1 east a hal f-t line basis and are making satisfactory academic 
progress as determined by the institutions, or have been accepted for 
enrollment for at least half time at an eligible institution, and are 
United States citizens or are in the U.S. for other than a temporary 
purpose and intend to become permanent residents. Oirect Loan appli¬ 
cants must demonstrate financial need as determined by one of the 
approved needs analysis systems. 

Obligations of Direct Loan Recipients : Recipients: Participating inst1- 
tuTions must~submlT a combined FTscal Operations Report and Application 
Form which functions both as an application for future funds and as 
an annual report of past operations for SEOG, WS» and Direct Loans. 

Beneficiaries: Before leaving the institution, the borrower must have 
an exit interview with appropriate school officials and must sign a 

repayment schedule which specifies the amount and length of repayment. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Recipients: Each Institution main¬ 
tains a Revolving Fund whfch receives annual Federal Capital Contrib¬ 
utions, repayments from loans previously made, and an annual administra¬ 

tive allowance. The Institution makes loans to borrowers from cash flow 
available in the Revolving Fund. 

Beneficiaries: Students may borrow a total of: (a) $3,000 if they are 

enrolled in a vocational program or if they have completed less than two 

years of a program leading to a bachelor's degree; (b) $6,000 If they 
are undergraduates and have already completed two years of study toward a 
bachelor's degree (this total includes any amount borrowed under the 

Direct Loan Program for the first two years of study); (c) $12,000 for 

graduate or professional study (this total includes any amount borrowed 
under the Direct Loan Program for undergraduate study). 



program erred iveness : me annual reuerai uapiuoi wiili iuuuum i or uirect 
Loans is allotted first to States, then to Institutions within each State, 
and finally to students. An Important issue for program effectiveness 
is the extent to which these different allocation patterns result In an 
equitable distribution of funds consistent with legislative Intent. 

State Distributions 


The Direct Loan allotment formula has only a single criterion: the 
ratio of higher education full-time enrollment within a State to total 
full-time enrollment in all States and areas, it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the number of students receiving Direct Loans within 
States is highly correlated (.99) with full-time enrollment within 
States. However, when the average amount of Direct Loan per full-time 
student within each State Is compared with a measure of student financial 
need (the mean Pell Grant eligibility index for that State), there Is a 
moderately strong correlation (.51). These comparisons tend to show that 
FCC allotments to States, while proportional to enrollment, are also 
moderately well correlated with the financial need of students within 
States (E.3). 

Student Distributions 


Although State allotments correlate only moderately well with a measure of 
overall student need within States, redistribution of Direct Loan funds 
by institutions themselves appears to be consistent with legislative 
intent. 

It Is generally agreed that a measure of equity is achieved when 1) pro¬ 
gram participation rates are highest for recipients from lower-income 
families and decrease as family income increases, 2) the average amount 
of direct loan for a given educational cost range shows moderate variation 
with income as a percentage of average total cost. Using these equity 
criteria, it can be seen from Tables 1 and 2 that a fair degree of equity 
has been achieved in the distribution of Direct Loans to students. 

For example, Direct Loan participation rates range from about 12 percent 
in the lowest family income category (less than $9900) to only 3.3 percent 
In the highest Income category ($40,000 or more). This Indicates that a 
larger percentage of needier students receive Direct Loans, as Intended. 
Direct Loans comprise between 21 percent and 23 percent of average total 
cost of recipients (Table 2). Although only a small percentage of recip¬ 
ients from higher-income families participate in the program, their 
greater financial need often reflects special circumstances and most 
often they are attending lower-cost schools. Although the higher income 
groups receive larger Direct Loans comprising a larger percentage of 
total costs, the net effect of Direct Loan dlstributions Is to fulfill 
the equity criteria. 


Full-Time Freshmen 


Direct Loan, Fall 1980 
First-Time Full-Time Dependent Students 


Family Income 


COST OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


EDUCATION 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 


($) 


$9999 

19999 

29999 

39999 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

650. 

767. 

946, 

1197. 

1604. 

859. 


% AID 

7.25 

7.51 

6.09 

3.58 

1.59 

5.80 


RATIO 

25.52 

28.66 

34.91 

43.88 

58.42 

32.07 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

732. 

934. 

1147. 

1397. 

1717. 

1067. 


% AID 

12.18 

14.70 

10.49 

6.09 

2.99 

9.55 


RATIO 

21.46 

27.21 

33.34 

40.61 

49.52 

31.02 

4001-5000 

AVG $ 

821. 

896. 

1055. 

1186. 

1366. 

983. 


% AID 

14.76 

13.97 

11.15 

6.28 

3.18 

10.20 


RATIO 

17.98 

19.55 

23.04 

25.97 

29.88 

21.50 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 

915. 

1015. 

1060. 

1250. 

1574. 

1071. 


% AID 

11.40 

13.45 

11.80 

7.56 

4.62 

10.64 


RATIO 

17.36 

19.18 

19.97 

23.48 

29.33 

20.17 

6000 + 

AVG $ 

1024. 

1073. 

1097. 

1278. 

1571. 

1142. 


% AID 

25.91 

26.47 

22.41 

12.64 

4.45 

16.41 


RATIO 

14.53 

14.99 

15.10 

17.08 

20.33 

15.43 

TOTAL 



948. 

1084. 

1297. 

1600. 





13.84 

11.14 

6.74 

3.31 

9.85 


RATIO 


23.10 

26.14 

30.40 

34.15 

24.81 


Oate base = First-time Freshman Dependent 
AVG $ * Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID * # of Recipient/Total Students 
RATIO » (AVG $ Per Reclplent/Avg. Cost) 100 


Source: E. 2 




stltut 1 onal revolving 1 oan funds In addition to approximately $530,487,000 
available in Institutions for new loans from loans In repayment. Pn 
amount of $19,800.00D was requested to meet payments to Institutions 
when student loans are cancelled by teaching obligations. 

Increased efforts are being made to reduce outstanding defaults in the 
Direct Loan program by strengthening institutional due diligence require¬ 
ments and by Intensifying collection activities. These efforts will 
result In more funds becoming available for new loans. 


E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above: 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983. 

2. The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP), University of 
California at Los Pngeles, California, 1983. 

3. "A Report on the Funds Distribution Formula Under the Campus-8ased 
Programs'*. U.S. Department of Education. March 15, 1983. 


F. Other Supporting Data : 

Table 1 and 2 provide the distribution of Direct Loan Freshmen by family 
income and cost of education as well as the average loan amount and the 
percentage of total cost met by these loans. Table 3 provides the 
distribution by income, race and sex. Data for the 1983-84 academic 
year will be available In the Spring of 1984. The data Indicates that 
wmen as a whole had higher rates of participation although loan amounts 
were almost the same as men. Blacks, however, generally borrowed at 
higher rates than whites but considerably smaller amounts. These compar¬ 
isons vary somewhat by income but are generally consistent. 

HI. RESPONSE TO G£PA 417(b) : 

Studies in progress are as follows: 

J. The CIRP survey referred to in E.l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal student aid programs for first-time 
ful I-time freshmen by race and by sex. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert Coates, (202) 245-2320 

Program studies: Dan Morrissey, (202) 245-7884 




o Although Work Study (WS) funds are distributed to students on the 
basis of financial need, funds are distributed to states on the basis 
of the number of students In states. 

o Although the average WS awarcd/ for first time full time students 
(FTFT) Increased from $686 tp""$725, It met a smaller percentage of 
total cost in 1982-83 than ifi 1980-81. (II. C) 

o The percentage of FTFT students participating declined from 15.0 In 
1980-81 to 12.8 In 1982-83. (II. C) 

o Total program funding Increased in FY 1983-84 to $590 million from 
$528 million in 1982-83. (I) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Hlqher Education Act of 1965; Public Law 89-329, Title IV, 

Part C; 42 U.S.C. 2751-2756b; Public Law 92-31 8, 94-482 , 95-566, 96-374, 

and 97-12. 


Funding Since 1979 : 
Fiscal Year 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$600,000,000 

630,000,000 

670,000,000 

550,000,000 

550,000,000 


Appropriation 

$550,000,000 

550,000,000 

550,000,000 

528,000,000 

590,000,000 


Purpose : To stimulate and promote part-time employment for students 
attending postsecondary Institutions who need the earnings to help 
meet the cost of their education. Federal grants to institutions are 
used to subsidize up to 80 percent of a student's part-time wages with 
the remainder provided by the employer, which may be the Institution 
itself. 


Authorization for Work Study programs also provides for Job Location 
and Development Centers which assist students in locating potential 
part-time employment. Up to 10 percent of the Work Study grant up to 
a maximum of $25,000 may be used to support these centers. 2/ 

The Institution is also entitled to an administrative cost allowance for 
expenditures which equals five (5) percent of the first $2,750,000, plus 
four (4) percent for expenditures greater than $2,750,000 but less 
than $5,500,000, plus three (3) percent for expenditures In excess of 
$5,500,000. 


The Work Study program Is the work component of the financial aid 
consisting of grants, work, and loans. It provides the student w 
alternative to using loans for meeting educational costs. In 
Instances, when used with loans, it can provide sufficient fur 
attend a higher cost college. The majority of Work Study awar 
Individuals are used for on-campus employment and the rewalnde 
off-campus public service jobs or jobs with non-profit organlza 

Eligibility: Accredited higher education Institutions (public, 
ndn-pTdTlt, and proprietary) meeting eligibility requirements, ant 
profit organizations, Including educational institutions, may parti 
as employers. Funds are first allotted among the Slates accord 
statutory formula and then to Institutions under both statutory re 
ments and program regulations. 

Allocation of Funds : One percent of each year's WS npproprlatl 
reserved for Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. An unspecified amount Is also re 
for students from the last two of these areas who attend Instil 
outside of those areas. Ninety percent of the remaining funds are al 
by formula to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, the No 
Mariana Islands and Puerto Rico. The balance makes up the na 
appropriation. 

WS funds to be distributed to Institutions are computed in three s 

1. A "Conditional Guarantee", 

2. A "State Increase" based on Its "fair share" of the State 
apportionment (noted above), and 

3. A "National Increase" based on Its "fair share" of the ea 
appropriation. 

The WS Conditional Guarantoe Is computed as follows: 

A, An institution that participated In the WS program In the bos 
receives a Conditional Guarantee equal to Its 1979-110 expen 
(unless It has suffered a substantial enrollment decline), 

8, An Institution applying for first-time participation recel’ 
award equal to the greater of: 

1. $5,000; or 

2, 90 percent of the average per student WS base year expur 
at comparable eligible Institutions, multiplied by the ap|; 
school's base year enrollment. 


C. An Institution applying for the second time to the CWS | 
receives a Conditional Guarantee equal to the greater of: 


tutlons In a State are less than the State's allotment as determined above, 
the awards to institutions in that State may be increased (l.e,, a "State 
Increase" occurs). If the sum of the Conditional Guarantees and State 
Increases awarded to Institutions is less than the national WS appropria¬ 
tion for that year, additional funds are provided through a similar 
"National Increase." 

The State apportionment formula is based equally on three factors: 

1) The number of full-time postsecondary students in a State relative 
to the total number of students in the 53 areas; 

2) The number of high school graduates In each State relative to the 
total number for the 53 areas; and 

3) The number of related children under 18 years of age living in 
families with Incomes of less than $3,000 in each area relative 
to the total number of such children In the 53 areas. 

Obligations of Work-Study Recipients : 

Recipients: Annual reports are required. 

Beneficiaries: Student participants must maintain satisfactory academic 
progress. 

Beneficiaries' Eligibility : Undergraduate, graduate, or professional 
students enrol led or accepted for enrollment as regular students who are 
maintaining satisfactory progress in accordance with the standards and 
practices of the Institution, They must demonstrate financial need as 
determined by the Institution using an ED approved needs analysis system, 
cannot owe a refund on a Title IV grant, not be In default on a Title IV 
loan, and meet citizen/resident requirements. The size of the award 
depends on the rate of pay and number of hours worked. The minimum wage 
law applies. 

Applicant Requirements : 

Recipients: Participating institutions submit a single Fiscal Operations 
Report and Application Form for the Work Study, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant and National Direct Student Loan Programs. Newly 
participating Institutions submit only the application form. 

Beneficiaries: Eligible students apply for assistance to the Insti¬ 
tution's student financial aid office. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 


Recipients: Funds are awarded for use by participating institutions for 



JI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

Ourlng FY 1983, the Department of Education emphasized the following 
goals and objectives with respect to the Work Study program: 

o To encourage use of Work Study funds to support tutoring for adult 
literacy and employment at eligible day-caro centers. 

o To promote greater use of Job Location and Development Centers which 
provide support to Institutional administrators In locating anil develop¬ 
ing part-time off-campus employment for students. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Approximately 400 Institutions had establIshed Job Locator and Develop¬ 
ment Centers by the beginning of the 1982-B3 school year. 

C. Costs, 8enef1ts, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : During 1982-83, approximately $823 million In Work Study 
funds went to Institutions. This provided partial funding for (12(1,0(10 
students along with administration costs. Private four-year Institutions 
received 3B percent (over $220 million) while private two-year Institu¬ 
tions received 1.4 percent or $8 million. Public four-year Institutions 
received 42percent ($246 million); public two-year schools were allocated 
16 percent ($94 million); and proprietary Institutions wore awarded 2f> 
percent, or, $14 million. 

Information on WS awards for FY 1983 by student by institutional type and 
control Is not available. However, a recent study (E.3) of all student 
employment administered by the institution through the aid office Indi¬ 
cates that in the Fall of 19B2, about 13 percent of all educational costs 
were covered by Institutionally administered work programs which Is 
consistent with data collected from first time full time students on WS 
participation. (E.1) 

The study estimates that Work-Study earnings financed about 19 percent 
of all costs In public institutions but only 10 percent In privately 
controlled schools even though private colleges received a proportionately 
higher total amount than public institutions. Dollar awards, which 
averaged between $720 for freshmen to $B30 for juniors and seniors, were 
generally higher in private Institutions but by less than $100 in most 
cases. (E.3) 

In addition, approximately 400 institutions had established Job Location 
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FY 1980 to FY 19B2 (Tables 1 and 2); however, this Increase was partly 
offset by decreases for selected recipient groups, measured by family 
Income and cost of education. In particular, there were decreases In 
average Work Study awards for recipients in the lowest family income 
categories Mess than $9999) attending the two lowest educational cost 
categories ($0-$30D0 and $3001-$4000). Only at the most expensive insti¬ 
tutions ($6001+) were there consistent Increases In average awards during 
the period. However, that Increase averaged only 3 % annually for the 
two-year period. 

The percentage of first time full time dependent students participating in 
the Work-Study program also declined from about 15 percent in FY 1980 to 
12.8 percent In FY 19B2. Decreases In participation were characteristic 
of the entire Institutional cost range although the decline In the highest 
cost colleges was small. Some Increases in participation rates occurred 
in the $20»000-$40,000 family income groups attending the least expensive 
Institutions. Increased WS participation, however, was observed for 
this same income group attending the highest cost category of institution* 

Information on graduate and professional student participants Is limited. 
However, In FY 1981 they made up slightly more than ten percent of all 
recipients. Earnings averaged $593 compared with the national average 
of $701. Independent undergraduate students earned $941 and made up 
almost 21 percent of all recipients. Undergraduate dependent student 
earnings ranged from $718 to $777 depending upon family Income (E.3). 

Types of Benefits Provided ; The program pays up to 80 percent of the 
earnings of students In eligible jobs to Institutions or participating 
public or private nonprofit organizations, thus assuring students of 
work opportunities. Proprietary Institutions receive WS funds only for 
students employed In public or private non-profit organizations. In 
addition, the participating Institutions gain the services of students 
at one-fifth of the usual cost because of the Federal subsidy. 


Fall 1980 
Family Income 


COST OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


E0UCATI0N 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 


($) 


$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

613. 

602, 

623. 

581. 

630. 

610. 


% AIO 

21.21 

16.52 

9.78 

5.08 

2.61 

12.18 


RATIO 

24.09 

22.50 

22.97 

21.30 

22.97 

22.76 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

626. 

642. 

628. 

639. 

744. 

638. 


% AID 

22.24 

20.03 

12.74 

6.54 

2.43 

12.63 


RATIO 

18.36 

18.71 

18.25 

18.59 

21.47 

18.55 

4001-5000 

AVG $ 

663. 

670. 

699. 

709. 

598. 

677. 


% AIO 

28.78 

22.62 

15.02 

8.76 

3.27 

15.76 


RATIO 

14.52 

14.62 

15.28 

15.53 

13.08 

14.80 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 

682. 

719. 

737. 

735. 

745. 

721. 


% AID 

18.24 

20.41 

17.72 

11.60 

4.87 

15.96 


RATIO 

12.93 

13.60 

13.87 

13.80 

13.87 

13.59 

6000 + 

AVG $ 

814. 

812. 

801. 

787. 

756. 

801. 


% AID 

41.35 

38.86 

32.24 

19.74 

5.90 

24.22 


RATIO 

11 .55 

11.35 

11.02 

10.52 

9,78 

10.82 

TOTAL 

AVG $ 

662. 

683. 

697. 

703. 

720. 

686. 


% AID 

23.64 

21.54 

15.38 

9.08 

3.63 

14,96 


RATIO 

17.03 

16.65 

16.81 

16.48 

15.37 

16.28 


Data base = First-time Freshman Dependent Student 
AVG $ ■ Average Oollars Per Recipient 
% AIO * # of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO * (AVG $ Per Reclplent/AVG COST) 100 

Source: Secondary Data Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program - Fall 1982, 0PBE/PES/SIA0 



Dependent Students In Work-Study Grant Program 
Fall 1982 


Family Income 


COST OF 


LESS 

$10000 

$20000 

$30000 

$40000 


EDUCATION 


THAN 

THRU 

THRU 

THRU 

OR 


($) 


$9999 

$19999 

$29999 

$39999 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG $ 

570. 

615. 

579. 

634. 

568. 

594. 


% AID 

18.47 

14.72 

10.21 

6.87 

2.58 

10.46 


RATIO 

20.30 

21.76 

20.37 

22.24 

20.02 

20.98 

3001-4000 

AVG $ 

565. 

592. 

602. 

607. 

717. 

599. 


% AID 

14.52 

11.35 

7.56 

5.21 

2.50 

7.71 


RATIO 

15.84 

16.54 

16.81 

16.87 

19.88 

16.69 

4001-5000 

AVG $ 

671. 

580. 

680. 

653. 

764. 

649. 


% AID 

21.05 

17.91 

12.26 

7.16 

3.10 

10.68 


RATIO 

15.17 

13.17 

15.41 

14.78 

17.24 

14.68 

5001-6000 

AVG $ 

682. 

719. 

724. 

696. 

658. 

706. 


% AID 

24.37 

18.66 

12.78 

7.77 

3.51 

11.65 


RATIO 

12.88 

13.62 

13.76 

13.19 

12.40 

13.37 

6001 + 

AVG $ 

831. 

854. 

844. 

864. 

842. 

849. 


% AIO 

38.02 

38.78 

34.14 

25.31 

8.19 

23.54 


RATIO 

10.61 

10.63 

10.35 

10.25 

9.27 

9.96 

TOTAL 

AVG $ 

685. 


738. 

753. 

782. 

725. 


% AIO 

21.93 

19.31 

14.69 

10.23 

4.61 

12.76 


RATIO 

14.62 

14.57 

15.04 

14.82 

13.48 

14.13 


Data base = First-time Freshman Dependent Student 
AVG $ = Average Dollars Per Recipient 
% AID « # of Recipients/Total Students 
RATIO = (AVG $ Per Reclpient/AVG Cost) 100 

Source: Secondary Data Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research 
program - Fall 1982, OPBE/PES/SIAD 






There Is a critical question about whether WS funds have been distributed 
In a manner that Is consistent with the legislative Intent of assisting 
students who need earnings to meet the cost of education. Since funds are 
provided first to States, then to institutions, and finally to students, 
distributions at all three levels must be considered in assessing a response 
to this question. 

State Distributions 


While the statutory distribution formula Is complex, a comparison of the 
total WS distributions with the total number of full-time students In each 
State, indicated almost a perfect correlation (.994). However, when the 
average work-study distribution per full-time student was compared with a 
measure of student need (the mean Pell Grant eligibility Index for the 
State), there was a low correlation (.10). Thus, State allocations are 
apparently not based on the financial need of students within States but, 
rather, on the number of students in States. 

Inst 11 u 11 onalD 1 stributlon 


Institutional data are not available. A review of the distribution formula 
outlined above under the Recipient Eligibility section suggests that Insti¬ 
tutional appropriations were based originally on the 1979-80 aggregate 
level of WS earnings required to meet educational costs. Recently, this 
approach has been modified and distributions to Institutions are less 
likely to be representative of actual need. 

St u dent Distributions A/ 

Despite the fact that allotments to states are not correlated with financial 
need, distributions from institutions to students suggest that the Intent 
of the legislation is being closely followed. The first measure is cost 
equity: funds are distributed consistently within college cost category 
regardless of income level. The second measure is whether Increased parti¬ 
cipation rates occur within an income group regardless of cost. Average 
awards should also rise. 

With regard to cost equity, a review of the Fall 1982 program partici¬ 
pation for first time full time dependent students indicates that the 
share of WS earnings used to meet educational costs (percent of earnings 
divided by educational costs) is remarkably consistent across all income 
categories although the ratio decreases slightly at the most expensive 
Institutions. In addition, the average award levels remained about the 
same across income categories and generally increased as costs increased. 
Thus, as defined, cost equity was achieved. 




nuai iiy iciaic u tu taint ly income dvefayiny i r urn cc. percent, tut uie lowebt. 

income groups to 5 percent for the highest income level. This is consistent 
for all of college groups. In addition, the participation rates Increase 
within an Income group as the cost of education increases. Thus income 
equity as defined has also been achieved. Similar patterns can be observed 
for Fall 1982 for both cost equity and income, suggesting institutional 
equity Is consistent over time. 

With regard to the Increased use of earnings as a means of meeting educa¬ 
tional costs, we find that participation rates and the ratio of awards to 
costs, fell from 1980-81 to 1982-83 overall and in most cost/income 
categories. Mean dollar amounts Increased, reflecting the Increased need 
for W$ earnings at a time of increasing costs and reduced employment 
opportunities. A slight reduction in participation rates, however, would 
be expected since the total appropriation for the two periods fell from 
$550 million (1979) to $528 million (1982)1/. The FY 1983 appropriation 
of $590 million should reverse this trend. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

The Work Study Program is considered an essential component of the Admini¬ 
stration's package of student financial aid. To this end, an increase in 
funding has been proposed to assure that students would have adequate work 
opportunities to provide for their self help (work/loan) commitment In 
meeting educational costs. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, O.C. 

2. The Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP), University of 
California at Los Angeles, California, 1983, 

3. The American Council on Education, "Student Financial Aid for Full 
Time Undergraduates", HEP Survey #60, Washington, D.C. 1983 

4. U.S. Department of Education, A Review of the Distribution Formula 
for the College Based Programs, Unpublished study, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data ; 

Table 3 provides a summary of the distribution of Work-Study recipients by 
family Income, sex, and race; by average amount of Work-Study awards and the 
percentage of total students obtaining these awards. Overall, women have 
an 18 percent higher participation rate than men and blacks have a nearly 
22 percent higher participation rate than whites. These variations differ, 
of course, by Income categories. 





By Sex for First Time, Full Time 
Dependent Students, Fall 1982 


$1- 

5,999 

$ 6,000 
| 14,999 

. $15,000 
| 24,999 

1 $25,000 

39,000 

$40, 
i Af 

UF 

Male 


i 




% Participating 

22.1 

1 19.8 

15.1 

10.3 

4. 

Average Per Recipient 

$ 705 

1 $ 725 

$ 748 

$ 771 

$81 

Female 






% participating 

22.5 

i 21.7 

18.1 ' 

12.4 

4. 

Average Per Recipient 

$ 668 

| $ 682 

$ 714 1 

$ 724 

$7: 

Black 



i 



% Participating 

22.3 

15.8 | 

16.5 i 

2D.1 

4. 

Average Per Recipient 

$ 770 

$ 629 1 

$ 811 1 

$ 729 

$7C 

White 






% Participating 

22.2 

20.4 1 

15.9 ! 

11.1 

4, 

Average Per Recipient 

$ 679 

$ 690 

$ 728 

$ 734 

$76 

All Students 






% Participating 

22.3 

20.9 

16.6 

11.3 

4. 

Average Per Recipient 

$ 684 

$ 700 

$ 730 

$ 748 

$71 


Source: Secondary Data Analysis of Cooperative Institutional Research Prot 
Fall 1982, 0P8E/PES/SIAO 




1. The ClRP survey referred to In E.l above provides annual data on 
distribution of aid from Federal student aid programs for first- 
time full-time freshmen. Data for the 1983-84 academic year will 
be available during Spring, 1984. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert Coates, (202) 245-2320 

Program studies: Dan Morrissey, (202) 245-7884 

Notes 


1. Work Study awards to students Include both the Federal and the insti¬ 
tutional portion. Mean awards may not be calculated by dividing the 
total federal appropriation by the number of participating students 
due to reductions In the total because of administrative cost allowances 
and transfer of funds. 

2. The Work Study appropriation In FY 1983 consisted of a $540 million 
appropriation and a supplemental amount of $50 million authorized by 
Public Law 98-8 {sometimes known as the "Emergency Jobs Bill"). Since 
Public Law 98-8 represented an authorization external to the WS Program, 
no change In the WS authorization level was required. 

3. Ten percent of the Institution's Federal allocation may also be used to 
develop "Community Service Learning" programs which provide public 
service work study jobs related to the student's academic program. 
However, these programs have rarely been implemented. 

4. WS earnings make up about one-fifth of all student earnings. It 
will not be possible to separate out the particular effect of this 
program on college going or college selection. Attention to this Issue 
is Included in the overview of Federal Postsecondary Education programs 
section. 

5. The WSP program is forward-funded. Funds appropriated for a fiscal 
year are used In the next academic year. For example, FY 1982 appro¬ 
priations were used during the academic year 1982-83. 
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Highlights : 

o The Administration proposed reducing funding for The Special Programs 
for Olsadvantaged Students. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legi slation : Sections 417A and 4l7C, Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
as amended: 20 U.S.C. I070d. l07Dd-la. 


Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 1 j 

$ 200 , 000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

165,000,000 

170,000,000 


Appropriation 1 / 

$140,000,000 

147,500,000 

156,500,000 

150,240,000 

154,740,000 


Purpose : To generate skills and motivation necessary for success in educa- 
TorT beyond high school among low-income youths and potential first-genera- 
ion college students. The goal of the program is to Increase the academic 
performance and motivational levels of eligible enrollees so that they may 
complete secondary school and successfully pursue postsecondary education 
programs. 


ElIgibllIty : Institutions of higher education, public and private agencies 
nd organizations, and, In exceptional cases, secondary schools. 

ow-lncome individuals and potential first-generation college students 
tfho need academic support In order to successfully pursue a program of 
postsecondary education. Two-thirds of the participants must be low-income 
ndivlduals or potential first-generation college students. Required low- 
ncome criteria are stated in application materials. Except for veterans, 
vho can be served regardless of age, project participants must be between 
13 and 19 years old and have completed the eighth grade but have not 
entered the twelfth grade (exceptions allowed). 

Applicant Requirements : The standard application forms furnished by the 
Department of Education and required by 0MB Circular No. A-102 must be used 
or this program, proposals are to be developed in accordance with regula- 
lons, application and timetables issued by the Secretary of Education; 
no State plan Is required. Requests for program applications should be 
nade to the Division of Student Services, Office of Postsecondary Education, 

mArtf Af i An Mahwl a Arl Axiaimia C 1. Ua e U A f\ r\/\ H f* 
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645.32. 


Ouratlon and Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statutory 
or matching requirements. Three-year continuation awards are r 
successful applicants. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance repori 
be submitted on an annual basis In accordance with the Education Dej: 
General Administrative Regulations (EOGAR). 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with resi 
this program were as follows: 

o To provide technical assistance to prospective applicants 1 
Upward Bound grant awards by conducting application preparatlo 
shops and developing and disseminating an application development 

o To Implement procedures and standards for evaluating the prior 
experience of previously funded Upward Bound applicants. 

o To Issue approximately 440 new Upward 8ound grant awards In th 
quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

o To respond to GAO's recommendations on assessing Upward Boui 
jects' success In meeting two Important program goals: (1) Inc 
participants' academic skills; and (2) enabling participants 
successful In postsecondary education. 

o To establish and administer grant monitoring procedures using a 
of cost-effective techniques (l.e., site visits, telephone monl 
annual performance reports, audit reports, and Individual projec 
uatlon plans). These grant monitoring procedures would all 
Department to assess changes In project performance over time 1 
to consider requests for grants, as well as assess overall 
accomplishments. 

o To review existing Upward Bound regulations and policies to dc 
if changes should be recommended and Implemented. 

o To Implement the Secretarial Goals for 1983. 


id V.U110 ivici iny amcnutiiy trie pr iui cApci i cute leyuiatiintd lur me upnsi u 

Bound Program In order to place more emphasis on the academic skills 
growth and postsecondary success of Upward Bound students when awarding 
new grants. 

o In order to Implement the Secretarial Goals for 1983, the Application 
Notice for the Upward Bound program contained a section entitled 
"Suggestions for Fiscal Year 1983 Applicants for Upward Bound Funds." 
This section detailed six characteristics of successful program practices 
related to the Secretarial Goals. 

o Application preparation workshops were conducted In five cities nation¬ 
ally for applicants for new Upward Bound grants. An application develop¬ 
ment guide was prepared and disseminated to all prospective applicants. 

o procedures and standards for assessing prior experience of previously 
funded Upward 8ound applicants were developed, and prior experience 
points were assigned to 432 eligible applicants. 

o 513 grant applications were received and processed. 423 applicants 
were Issued grant awards for program year 19B3-84. 

o In response to GAO's recommendations, steps were taken to ensure that 
every Upward 8ound application funded In FY 1983 contained objectives 
for measuring the academic skills growth of Upward Bound participants 
and for following up on Upward Bound graduates to determine their post¬ 
secondary success. For those applications without clear measurable 
objectives In the above areas, specific objectives were negotiated into 
the project work plan prior to funding. 

o Given the shortage of resources available to monitor over 400 grants, 
a variety of cost-effective grant monitoring procedures were Implemented. 
These Included extensive telephone monitoring, reviews of annual per¬ 
formance reports and other data, and on-site cross-program monitoring. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Types of Benefits s Grants are provided to participating Institutions to 
provide educational services to disadvantaged youth. 

Student benefits typically begin with a six to eight week residency and 
study on a college or secondary school campus. During the academic year 
the student may attend Saturday classes or tutorlal/counsellng sessions or 
participate In cultural enrichment activities. During the junior and 
senior years the student explores postsecondary options. 

Program Scope : in FY 1983, 423 awards were made, at an average grant of 
JITOT Thirty-two thousand participants were served at an average 
Federal cost of $2,134 per participant. Only new awards were made In 
FY 1983. Total program awards were $68,289,683. 


program. These statistics were based on a national sample of 

3,400 Upward Bound students In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ' 

a comparison group of about 2,000 similar students who did not p 

In the program. 

The following evaluation findings document the Impact of the Up\ 

Program: 

o Participation In Upward Bound (UB) brought those students 
percent rate of high school completion, which is the natlona 
completion. 

o Upward Bound had a large positive Influence on postsecondary 
About 91 percent of the typical UB participants entered some typ 
secondary education while about 70 percent of comparable nonpa 
entered. 

o Upward Bound influences the types of institutions entered and 
of Individuals who enter. Of the students that entered pos 
education, about 73 percent of typical UB participants attendi 
year college or university. The comparable rate for nonpa 
was 50 percent. Indeed, 22 percent of the nonparticipants * 
vocational or technical school In comparison to 9 percent of 
participants. 

o Overall, UB had a large positive effect on student perslster 
all types of schools, typical U8 participants maintain their > 
for one or more terms than do comparable nonparticipants. 0 
for the type of school attended, UB participants persist si 1gh 
(i.e. one-fifth of a term) than comparable nonparticipants. 

o Over all types of schools, typical U8 participants earned moi 
than comparable nonparticipants. 

o The grades earned at postsecondary Institutions by UB partleii 
roughly the same, or slightly lower, than those earned by < 
nonparticipants. At four-year colleges and universities, a 
participants and comparable nonparticipants earned grade polnl 
of about 2.0 (equivalent to a letter grade of C). 






vantageo btuoents nas recently oeen completed, a major purpose or tms 
study was to Interview policymakers, legislators, and program participants 
to determine their perceptions of the programs' goals and, if possible, to 
achieve consensus on the program objectives. There was general agreement 
about the following objectives for the programs: 

o Project participants' motivation to complete secondary education will 
be enhanced and graduation rates will be Increased. 

o Application rates to postsecondary Institutions by program participants 
will be Increased. 

o Project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary educational 
opportunities and financial aid a^allabil 1t.y will be Increased. 

o The number of accurate applIcatlons from students for financial assist¬ 
ance and the amount of financial aid received by a project will be 
Increased. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

The Administration proposes to reduce funding for the Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged and emphasize aid to the most disadvantaged persons. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C : 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983 

2. Evaluation Study of the Upward Bound Program : A Second Follow-up 

R e s ea r c h T r1 a n g1e Institute, Research Triangle Park, North Carolina, 
1979 

3. Evaluablllty Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students^ American institutes tor Research, PaTo Alto, CA, January 

w: 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

The latest data available Indicate that 47 percent of the Upward Bound 
students were male and 53 percent female; 55 percent were black, about 14 
percent of Hispanic origin, 24 percent white, and the rest Aslan, Pacific 
Islander, or Native American. 


Contacts for Further Information 


Program Operations: James D. Ormlston, (202) 426-B960 
Program Studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 
Notes 

1. Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special 
for Disadvantaged Students. Funds are not appropriated se 
for the five programs. 



o The Administration proposes funding these activities at a reduced levs 
(II-D) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Sections 417A and 417B, Title IV of the Hlqher Education Ac 
as amended; 20 U.S.C. I070d, 1070d-l. 

Funding Since 1 979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization! / Appropriation! / 


1979 

$200,000,000 

$140,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

147,500,00D 

19R1 

200,000,000 

156,500,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

150,240,000 

1983 

170,000,000 

154,740,000 


Purpose : To Identify qualified youths with potential for postseconda 
education; to encourage them In continuing In and graduating from seconda 
school and In enrolling In programs of postsecondary education; to publlcl 
the availability of student financial aid; and to Increase the number 
secondary and postsecondary school dropouts who reenter an education 
program. 

ElIglbllIty : Institutions of higher education, public and private agencl 
and organizations and, in exceptional cases, secondary schools. 

Individuals residing In the target area or attending a target school v 
have potential for education at the postsecondary level and who need c 
or more of the services provided by the project. Two-thirds must be lc 
Income Individuals who are also potential first-generation college student 
project participants must be between 12 and 27 years old (exceptlc 
allowed). Required low-income criteria for participants are stated 
application material s. 




no State plan is required. Requests for program applications should 
made to the Division of Student Services, Office of Postsecondary Educati 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, 0 
20202. This program Is subject to the provisions of the Education Oepa 
ment General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). 

Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new proposals on 
basis of the selection criteria specified In 34 CFR 643.31 and 34 
643.32. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance ; This program has no statutory form 
op" matching requlcements. Three-year continuation awards are made 
successful applicants. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports m 
be submitted - orianannual Basis in accordance with the Education Oepa 
ment General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). 

U. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

Ouring FY 19B3, the Department's principal objectives with respect 
this program were: 

o To issue noncompeting continuation grant awards to 167 Talent Sea 
projects during the third quarter of fiscal year 1QQ3. 

o To establish and administer grant monitoring procedures using a vari 
of cost effective techniques (l.e., site visits, telephone monitori 
annual performance reports, audit reports, and individual project ev 
uatlon plans). These grant monitoring procedures will allow ED 
assess both individual project performance over time In order to consl 
requests for grant renewals, as well as to assess overall prog 
accomplishments. 

o To develop and have approved a new performance reporting form for 
Talent Search Program. 

o To review existing Talent Search regulations and policies to determ 
if changes should be recommended and Implemented. 


guiation reTorm policies and procedures and were published in final 
form in 1982. A file of suggestions for further deregulation and of 
policy questions Is maintained. 

' 167 noncompeting continuation awards were issued (160 in the third 
quarter and 7 in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983). 

i Given the shortage of resources available to monitor these grants, a 
variety of cost-effective grant monitoring procedures were implemented. 
These Included extensive telephone monitoring, reviews of annual per¬ 
formance reports and other data, and on-site cross program monitoring. 

t A new annual performance report form for the Talent Search Program 
was developed and approved for use in reporting project performance 
for the 1982-83 project year. 

Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


rogram Scope : In FY 1983, 167 continuation awards were made for an 
verage award of $102,108. Services were provided to an estimated 197,000 
articipants at an average cost per participant of $87. Total program 
wards were $1 7,057,989. 

rogram effectiveness : An Impact evaluation of this program has not been 
onducted. Program data for FY 1981 show that 66,239 clients were placed 
n postsecondary education with an additional 40,187 accepted but not yet 
nrolled. About 14,301 actual or potential dropouts were persuaded to 
eturn to school or college. (E.1) 

, management-oriented evaluation of the Special Programs for Oisadvantaged 
;tudents has recently been completed. The study was commissioned by the 
iepartment of Education and conducted by the American Institutes for Re- 
earch (AIR). A major purpose of the study was to interview policymakers, 
egislators, and program participants to ascertain their perception of the 
rogram's goals and, If possible, to build a consensus so that agreed upon 
objectives for the program were established. 

here was general consensus about the following program objectives: 

' Project participants' motivation to complete secondary education will 
be enhanced and graduation rates will be Increased. 

o Application rates to postsecondary institutions by program participants 
wiYT be increased. 

i Project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary educational 
opportunities and financial aid availability will be Increased. 


i The number of accurate applications from students for financial assis¬ 
tance and the amount of financial" aid received by projects will be 



0. plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Leglsla 


The Administration proposes to reduce funding for the Special Pr< 
the Disadvantaged and emphasize aid to the most disadvantaged 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Depc 
Education, 19B3 

2. Eyaluablllty Assessment of the Special Programs for fllsadvanti 
Students, American Institutes for Research, paTo AYCo, Ci 
January 1982 

F. Other Supporting Data 

In FY 1981, the latest year for which data are available, 153 
provided services to about 200,000 clients. Of these, about 4 
were black, 32 percent white, 20 percent Hispanic, and 7 perci 
ethnic groups. About 56 percent were women, and 44 percent, men. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are being conducted or planned. 
Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James 0. Ormlston, (202) 426-8960 
Program studies: Robert H. 8erls, (202) 245-7884 


Notes: 


Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Specla 

1 st i ldents: Special Services, Upward Bour 
Search, Education Opportunity Centers, Service Learning Ci 
to FY 1982), and the Training Program. Funds are not ap 
separately for these programs. H 




o The Administration proposed terminating these activities. 


1. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Section 417A and 417E, Title IV of the Higher Education Act, 
as amended, 20 U.S.C. 1070d, 1070d-lc. 


Funding Since 1979: 



Fiscal Year 

Author!zationl/ 

Appropriation!/ 

1979 

$200,000,000 

$140,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

147,600,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

156,500,000 

19B2 

165,000,000 

150,240,000 

19R3 

170,000,000 

1 54,740,000 


Purpose: To provide information on financial and academic assistance 
avaiTaFle for qualifed adults desiring to pursue a program of postsecondary 
education and to assist them in applying for admission to Institutions of 
postsecondary education. 

Eligibility : institutions of higher education, public and private agencies 
and organizations and, in exceptional cases, secondary schools. 

Adults residing In the target area who need one or more of the services 
provided by the project In order to pursue a program of postsecondary 
education and who desire to pursue or who are pursuing a program of post¬ 
secondary education. Two-thirds of the participants must be low-income 
individuals who are also flrst-generatlon, or potential first-generation, 
college students. Project participants must be at least nineteen years 
old (exceptions allowed). Required low-income criteria for participants 
are stated in application materials. 

Applicant Requirements : The standard application forms as furnished by 
tne Department ot Education and required by 0MB Circular No. A-102 must 
be used for this program. Proposals are to be developed in accordance 
with regulations, applications and timetables Issued by the Secretary of 
Education; no State plan Is required. Requests for program applications 
should be made to the Division of Student Services, Office of Postsecondary 
Education, Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, 
O.C. 20202. This program Is subject to the Education Department General 
Administrative Regulations (EOGAR). 

Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate new proposals based on 
the selection criteria established In rogram regulations. Grantees are 


and organizations. Awards are forward-funded and are made com 
Grants are three year continuation awards. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance r 
required on - an "annual basis In accordance with the Education 
General Administrative Regulations. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with 

this program were as follows: 

o To Issue noncompeting continuation grant awards to 33 EC 
during the third quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

o To establish and administer grant monitoring procedures usim 
of cost-effective techniques (l.e., site-visits, telephone i 
annual performance reports, audit reports, and individual pr 
uation plans). These grant monitoring procedures will al 
assess both Individual project performance over time In ore 
sider requests for grant renewals and overall program accom 

o To review existing EOC regulations and policies to de 
changes should be recommended and Implemented, 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o The EOC Program regulations were developed under the regula 
policies and procedures and were published In final In 
addition, the Department reviewed the EOC regulations and 
EO policy concerning EOC services to students enrolled 1 
of postsecondary education. 

o 33 noncompeting continuation awards were Issued (32 In 
quarter and 1 In the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983). 

o Given the shortage of resources available to monitor the 
a variety of cost-effective grant monitoring procedures were 
Implemented. These included extensive telephone monitorlr 
of annual performance reports and other data, and on-s 
program monitoring. 

o A new annual performance report form for the EOC Program wa 
and approved for use In reporting project performance for 
project year. 



for an - average award of $236,311. Services were provided to an estimated 
105,600 participants at an average cost per participant of $75. Total 
program awards were $7,798,260. 

Types of Benefits provided ; The Centers operate a recruiting effort to 
Identify persons who need the program's services, to counsel them about 
opportunities for furthering their education, and to help them apply for 
admission and financial aid. The Centers also provide remedial and tutorial 
services to students enrolled or accepted for enrollment In postsecondary 
schools. Zf 

Program Effectiveness : An Impact evaluation of this program has not been 
conducted. However, program data for FY 1980 show that 33,021 participants 
were placed in postsecondary schools or other types of training programs, 
while another 8,078 participants were accepted by a postsecondary insti¬ 
tution but had not begun their studies. 

A management oriented study of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students (EOCs, UB, TS, SSDS) has recently been complete^ by the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR) under contract to the Department of Education. 
The major purpose of the study was to ascertain the perceptions of the 
program's goals by program managers and policymakers, legislators, and 
participants, and, if possible, to build consensus among those interviewed 
so that agreed-upon program objectives were established. 

There was a general consensus by the above groups on the program's 
objectives. These Include: 

o To Increase project participants' motivation to complete secondary 
education and enhance graduation rates . 

o To Increase application rates to postsecondary institutions by partici¬ 
pants. 

o To Increase project participants' knowledge of realistic postsecondary 
educational opportunities and financial aid availability . 

o To Increase the number of accurate appl ications from students for 
financial assistance, and to increase the amounts of financial aid 
received by the project. 

o To enhance participants' motivation to complete studies in a postsecond- 
ary Institution, (E.2) 



The Administration proposed to eliminate funding for this activity. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Oepartm 
Education, 1983. 

2. Evaluabllity Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
StudentsT American Institutes for Research, Palo A1 to, Calif 
January 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Oata 

In FY 1981, the last year data is available, 32 funded projects pr 
various forms of counseling and assistance to 127,198 participants. 

1. Total participants by ethnicity. 


American Indian 

3,621 

03% 

Aslan/Pacific Islands 

4,645 

04 

Black 

50,780 

40 

Hispanic 

19,734 

15 

White 

48,418 

38 


127,198 

100 

Total participants by 

sex (FY 1980). 


Men 

49,831 

41.2% 

Women 

71,110 

58.8 

TOTAL 

120,941 

100.0 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies related to this program are being conducted or pi 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: James 0, Ormiston (202) 426-8960 

Program studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 


for Disadvantaged Students: Special Services, Inward Bound, Talent 
Search, F.ducatlonal Opportunity Centers, Service Learning Centers (up 
to FY 19R2), and the Training Program. Funds are not appropriated 
separately for these programs. 

2. Public Law 96-374 focused the Educational Opportunity Program on 
adults (at least nineteen years of age). Not less than two-thirds 
of the individuals participating in a project must be low-income 
and potentially first generation college students. The description 
presented reflects the program In academic year 1980-81. 


Highlights : 

o The Administration proposed reduced funding for these activities empha¬ 
sizing aid to the most disadvantaged minority students, (1I-D) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Section 

417A 

and 4170, Title IV 

of Higher Educatl 

as amended, 20 U.S.C. 

1070d, 

1070d-!b. 

Funding Since 1979: 

Fiscal Year 


Authorization!/ 

Appropriatlon 

1979 


$200,000,000 

$140,000,000 

1980 


200,000,000 

147,500,000 

1981 


200,000,000 

156,500,000 

1982 


165,000,000 

150,240,000 

1983 


170,000,000 

154,740,000 


Purpose : To Identify qualified low-income, first generation college stu¬ 
dents or physically handicapped students who are enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment by institutions that are recipients of grants, and to provide 
supportive services for these students who are pursuing programs of post¬ 
secondary education. 

Eligibility : Funds go to Institutions of higher education to provide 
services to low-income, first-generation college students or physically 
handicapped students in need of academic support to successfully pursue a 
program of postsecondary education. At least two-thirds of the project 
participants must be physically handicapped or must be low-income Individ¬ 
uals who are first-generation college students. The remaining participants 
must be either physically handicapped, low-income individuals, or first- 
generation college students. Required low-income criteria for partici¬ 
pants are stated in application materials. 


Duration and Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statute 
or matching requTrements^ Three-year continuation awards ar 
successful applicants. 

Obligation and Grant Recipients : Financial and performance re 
be - submitted on Tn "annual basis in accordance with Education 
General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR), 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with resp< 

program were as follows: 

o To issue noncompeting continuation grant awards to 640 Sped, 
projects during the first quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

o To establish and administer a variety of cost-effective grant 
procedures (e.g., site-visits, telephone monitoring, annual 
reports, audit reports, and individual evaluation plans) 
allow EO to assess both individual project performance ov 
order to consider requests for grant renewals, and overa 
accomplishments, 

o To develop and approve a new performance reporting form for ' 
Services Program. 

o To review existing Special Services for Disadvantaged Studei 
regulations and policies to determine If changes should be 
and implemented. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

o 639 noncompeting continuation grant awards were Issued 
first quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

o Given the shortage of resources available to monitor over ( 
a variety of cost-effective grant monitoring procedures were 1 
These included extensive telephone monitoring, reviews of < 
formance reports and other data, and on-site cross-program ; 


was oeveiopea ana approved tot use in reporting project perromance 
for the 1982-83 project year. This form was developed In accordance 
with GAO recommendations on the data needed to assess the success of 
Special Services projects in meeting the program goals. 

o The Special Services Program regulations were developed under the re¬ 
gulation reform policies and procedures and were published in final in 
1982. In addition, the Department reviewed the Special Services re¬ 
gulations concerning services to "physically handicapped" and determined 
that diagnosed learning disabled students may be served under the 
definition of physically disabled contained In the Special Services 
regulations. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Types of 8enefit$: Special Services is a dlscretionary grant program that 
mates awards to"“ Institutions of higher education to provide remedial 
or bilingual educational teaching, guidance, and/or counseling services 
for students with an educationally, culturally, or economically deprived 
background, or with a physical handicap or limited English-speaking ability. 
The program is forward-funded and no matching funds are required by the 
grantee institutions, 

program Scope : In FY 1983, 639 awards were made (continuation grants only) 
for an average award of $94,764. Projects served 150,000 participants 
at an average Federal cost per participant of $404. Total program awards 
were $60,554,119. 

Program Effectiveness : The Systems Development Corporation has conducted an 
impact evaluation of the Special Services for Oisadvantaged Students pro¬ 
gram. The purpose of this study was to evaluate the impact of the federally 
funded Special Services for Oisadvantaged Students (SSRS) program as It 
existed during the 1979-80 academic year In postsecondary educational 
institutions across the country. The base-year report summarizes the SSOS 
program's short-term Impact on freshman students who received special 
services from the program In that year. A follow-up survey, conducted 
in academic year 1982-83, attempted to determine longer-term program Impact 
on the same sample of students, many of whom were then In their senior 
year In their colleges and universities. Findings from the base-year 
report are summarized below (E.1): 

o Students who received the full range of SSOS services were 2.26 times 
more likely to complete the freshman year than similar students who 
did not receive such services. 

o SSOS students attempted and completed more course units than did 
similar students who did not participate In these services. 




o SSOS students who had full-services had lower grade point a 
the first year than students who had more limited services, 
it is likely that this finding simply reflects the fact tha ; 
with poorer educational background and poorer entry skills t 
given more services. 

o Students receiving more financial aid are more likely to persi 
their freshman year, and tend to attempt and complete more co 
and to obtain higher grades, than comparable non part 1 cl par 
program. 

o Students having more affluent parents attempted and comp! 
course units and received higher grade point averages than SS05 
However, student financial incentives (grants and tuition wal 
apparently highly effective in offsetting some of the negatl 
of poverty backgrounds for some SSOS students. Such incen 
stronger predictors of course units attempted and complete 
grade point averages, than the level of parental Income, at le 
the income range found In this study. 

The follow-up study, conducted on students who would normally b' 

fourth-year of college, reported the following (£.5): 

o Almost 60 percent of the SSOS participants were still enro 
years after the initial freshman survey, and over half were 
students. 

o In general, students with freshman-year participation profi 
senting noderate levels of services, e.g., a single type o 
service (tutoring, group instruction, academic counseling) o 
nation of two types of services tended to show superior perf 
three of the long-term outcome measures (time enrolled, c 
units attempted and completed), compared with students who r 
special services in their freshman year. However, only certai 
of services and outcomes showed these relationships, and 
no clear evidence that one particular kind of service wa« 
to another. 

o The freshman-year participation profiles representing the most 
combinations of services showed no relationships with the 
outcomes, or in certain cases, negative associations. 0n< 
explanation Is that the academic services were generally t 
but that the most intensive services were targeted towarc 
with the greatest learning deficiencies and were unable ti 
those deficiencies. 

o Non-academic special services (orientation, cultural service 
ment, and referral) received either during the freshman year 
are associated with more extended enrollment, greater numbers 
units attempted and com leted, and higher grades ac eved. 


The General Accounting Office has recently completed a study of the Special 
Services program. The purpose of the review was to assess ED's administra¬ 
tion of program operations to determine If the grantee projects were meeting 
program and project goals, and to determine the progress of students in 
the program. This review covered the fiscal years 1978, 1979 and 1980. 
The review is based on visits to eleven SSDS project (In six States) out 
of the 557 project grantees. 

GAO findings were in large part consistent with findings from earlier 

studies In reporting that ED needs better assurance that program goals and 
project objectives are being met. Specifically, GAO reported the following 
findings (E.3): 

o Only three of the eleven projects visited had specific objectives 

to Increase retention and graduation rates, 

o In most cases, project objectives described the types of services 
to be provided and the number of students to receive the services. 

Other objectives were stated In broad, unmeasurable terms. 

o Assessments of local projects have not been made to determine whether 

project objectives are being met. Site visits are Infrequent and too 
limited In scope. 

o Local project reports to the SSDS program managers are not complete 
nor accurate; failure to obtain objectives is not reported. 

As a result of these findings, the GAO made the following three recommend¬ 
ations; 

o To better determine whether project objectives and program goals are 
being met, the Secretary should require project proposals to contain 
measurable objectives consistent with the program goal of increasing 
retention and graduation rates. 

o The Secretary should require project monitoring visits to determine 
whether projects are meeting proposed objectives, 

o The Secretary should require project annual performance reports to 
Include information on the academic performance of participating stu¬ 
dents, and the status of all proposal objectives whether accomplished 
or not. 



study was to Interview policymakers, legislators, and program pa 
to determine their perception of the program's goals, and if p< 
establish consensus on the program's objectives. There was genei 
ment with the following program objectives: 

o To increase project participants' knowledge of realistic pos 
educational opportunities and financial aid availability. 

o To increase the number of accurate applications from students 
clal assistance, and to increase the amount received by th< 

o To enhance the program participants' motivation to complete 
a postsecondary institution. 

o To increase persistence in and completion of appropriate pos 
programs for SSOS participants, 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legisla 

The Administration proposed to reduce funding for the Special Pr 
the Disadvantaged and to target these funds on aid to the most disa 
particularly minorities. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. 
of Education, 1983. 

2. Evaluation of the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 
final report, System development Corporation7 Santa""Monica, 

3. "Report on the Special Services for Oisadvantaged Students 
November 12, 1982, U.S. General Accounting Office, Washin 

4. "Evaluabillty Assessment of the Special Programs for D1 s 
Students", American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, C, 
1982. 

5. Follow-Up Evaluation of the Special Services for Disadvantage 
Program , draft final report. System Oevelopment Corporat' 
Monica, CA, 1983. 


participants were female and 43 percent were male. About 38 percent of 
the participants were black and 40 percent of the participants were white, 
14 percent of Hfspanlc origin. 5 percent Aslan, and 3 percent Native Ameri¬ 
can. Seven percent of the students were physically handfcapped. 


Ill. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

A follow-up study to the 1981 evaluation of the SSDS program has beer 
conducted. This evaluation assessed the longer-term Impact of the progran 
on the same student sample, many of whom were In their fourth year ol 
col lege. 

Contacts for Further Information 

program operations: James 0. Ormlston (202) 426-8960 

Program studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 

Notes 

1. Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special Programs 
for Disadvantaged Students, -Funds are not appropriated separately 
for the five programs. 


o The Administration proposes terminating these activities. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended: Title IV, 
Section 420; 20 U.S.C. I070e-1. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Tear Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

Indefinite 

$19,000,000 

1980 

ll 

14,380,000 

1981 

ll 

6,019,000 

1982 

12,000,000 

4,800,000 

1983 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 


purpose : To encourage colleges and universities to serve the special 
needs”of veterans, especially Vletnam-era and disadvantaged veterans. 

Eligibility : Nationally or regionally accredited institutions of higher 
educa11 on7 Proprietary institutions (i.e., organized for profit) and 
schools or departments of divinity are not eligible. 

Applicants must demonstrate and document either a lo percent Increase In 
undergraduate veteran enrollment In the year of application over the pre¬ 
ceding academic year or that their veteran enrollment constitutes at least 
lO percent of total enrollment. Only veterans who are (1) enrolled at 
least half-time In eligible Institutions of higher education, and (2) 
recipients of benefits under Chapters 31 and 34 of Title 38, U.S.C. can be 
considered In the enrollment count. 

Applicant Requirements: Applications, instructions, and assistance are 
provided by veterans' Program 8ranch, Institutional Support Programs, Office 
of postsecondary Education, Department of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
Apply to unit above using EO Form 424-269. This program is subject to 
the provisions of 0MB Circular No. A-110. 

Quratlon and phasing of Assistance : This program provides formula grants 
to institutions of higher education based on the number of veterans enrolled 
receiving veteran's educational or vocational rehabilitation services with 
bonus payments for enrolled veterans who are educationally disadvantaged or 
disabled. There are no matching requirements. Current legislation limits 
institutions' total award to $75,008. The payment factor is proportionately 
reduced to meet the limits of the funds available. 


Institutional audits,"usual ly annually, but not less frequen 
every 2 years, shall be made available to the Secretary > 
Recipient Is required to maintain standard records. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

o Complete processing of all required reports (budgets, fin 
and program performance reports). 

o Visit at least one-third of the Institutions funded and pi 
cal assistance as needed. 


8. progress and Accomplishments 

o Applications for 1983-1984 funds were processed and award 
institutions of higher education. 

o VCIP staff personnel participated in cross program monitor 1 
and site visitations were conducted as scheduled. 

C. Costs, 8enef1ts, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : The veterans' Cost of Instruction (VCIP) 
created in 1972 . The peak year of veteran enrollment In 
education was 1976 when there were approximately 910,000 enr< 
who were eligible for services under VCIP. By 19B1, the numbi 
veterans had declined to 212,000, and projections Indicate 
enrollment Is likely to fall below 200,000 In 1983. (E.l) 

Types of Benefits provided : institutions receiving VCIP funds 
a full-time Offlce~of Veterans’ Affairs and provide counsel In 
services, outreach and recruitment programs, and special educ 
for veterans, with special emphasis on services for disabled 
veterans, Incarcerated veterans and educationally dlsadvantc 

The VCIP program Is Intended to provide Improved and expa 
to veterans enrolled In Institutions of higher education, 
is neither a contract nor a grant, It is an entitlement 
Institution Is entitled to a payment of $300 for each 
veteran enrolled in the institution (Category 1) and to a 
of $150 for each enrolled veteran who has been the reclple 
V.A. benefits designed to assist the educationally dlsadvar 
(Category II). 


gram Effectiveness : no studies ot program effectiveness have been con¬ 
ed. 

Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation : 

No funds were requested by the Administration for this program for due 
o the sharply declining number of Vletnam-era veterans. 

Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above : 

Program Piles, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Other Supporting Data : 

None available. 

. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are planned or In progress. 

acts for Further Information 
gram Operations: James Rogers, (202) 245-2B06 
gram Studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 




Highlights; 


Fund projects in Fy 1982 focused on national science and technology needs, 
teacher education, and the economy, (IIB) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation: Title X 

of the 

Higher Education 

Act of 1965, as 

amended 

(20 U7$.~C71135 - 11 35a-3). 




Funding Since 1979: 





Fiscal Tear 


Authorization 

Appropriation 


1979 


$ 75,000,000 

$13,000,000 


1980 


75,000,000 

13,500,000 


1981 


20,000,000 

13,500,000 


1982 


13,500,000 

11 ,520,000 


1983 


13,500,000 

11 ,710,000 


purpose: To provide 

assistance for Innovative 

programs which 

Improve 


access to and the quality of postsecondary Institutions. The eight broad 

purposes for which grants and cooperative agreements may be awarded are: 

1) Encourage the reform, Innovation, and improvement of postsecondary 
education and provide equal educational opportunity for all; 

2) Create institutions and programs that offer new paths to career and 
professional training and new combinations of academic and experi¬ 
ential learning: 

3) Establish Institutions and programs based on the technology of communi¬ 
cations; 

4) Carry out changes in Internal structure and operations designed to 
clarify institutional priorities and purposes In postsecondary education¬ 
al Institutions; 

5) Design and Introduce cost-effective methods of instruction and operation; 

6) Introduce institutional reforms designed to expand Individual opportun¬ 
ities for entering and re-entering Institutions and pursuing programs 
of study tailored to individual needs; 

7) Introduce reforms in graduate education In the structure of academic 
professions and In the recruitment and retention of faculties; 

8) Create new institutions and programs for examining and awarding creden¬ 
tials to Individuals, and Introduce reforms in current Institutional 
practices related to credentials. 


The Fund's major strategy is to solicit widely for exempl 
developed Improvement proposals. Proposals are accepted from 
organizations and on all topics and strategies applicable to 
education (except basic research). Various FIPSE grants 
attract 20 to 40 proposals for each available award. This 
grants to be made selectively to address the most widely felt 
most broadly useful strategies. The applicant's ability to 
the problem and strategy is meant to produce more locally usef 
a flexible Indicator of emerging problems and opportunity 
and a minimal Federal role In setting the education agenda. 

Types of Competitions ; Small discretionary grants and contrac 
ed competitively to a variety of postsecondary institutions 
(Including two-and four-year colleges, State education agenci 
based organizations, and other Institutions concerned with edu 
high school). Awards are made for the following programs: 

o Comprehensive Program - Under this program, over 95 perce 
program funds support a variety of action-oriented improven 
Projects span the full range of postsecondary Issues, Inch 
ment in the quality of education, Integration of educat 
initiation of partnerships between schools and businesses, 
of appropriate educational services to a variety of learner 

o Mina Shaughnessy Scholars program - Fiscal rear 1983 was t 
of this program. OoTntly supported by the Carnegie Corpor 
Department, these grants enable educational practitioner 
Important advances In postsecondary education and to make 
known and available to a broader audience, 

o Final year Dissemination Grants - A small number of dissem: 
are supported for selected FIPSE projects In their final 
they may disseminate Information about their projects to 
tut1ons. 

Applicant Requirements : There is a two-stage proposal prc 
Comprehensive Program. Preliminary proposals are submlttec 
the Fund. These five page documents state the problem to 
provide a description of the proposed program, Indicate 
format and list a budget. Successful preliminary applicant 
to submit final proposals, 

proposals are reviewed by field readers, by the Fund's staff ai 
or, by the Board of the Fund, and by appropriate Departme 
State postsecondary education commissions must be given an < 
comment on projects funded in their States. 


and multi-year projects, 
with phasing of assistance 


vw . ‘” c sutures 

Grants are awarded on a 1-, 2- 
as required. 


oucn smgte yei 
and 3-year basis 


The Inclusion of some Institutional funds is one of the criteria used i 
evaluating proposals but no specific matching rate Is required by currer 
legislation or regulation. 


Obliga tions of Grant Recipients ; The Fund requires periodic progress evali 
atlon reports from grant recipients, as well as a final report upon termin 
ation of funding. 


Compliance with standard Education department audit requirements Is re 
qulred. Grant recipients are also expected to maintain standard financia 
records. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA (4l7(aj 
A. Goals and Objectives 


In fiscal year 1983* the Fund began new projects through the Comprehensiv 
Program and the Mina Shaughnessy Scholars program. Neither program limit 
its awards to specified Federal priorities, but both awarded grants con 
gruent with Secretarial and Administration priorities. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

The Fund's field responsive grants competitions are meant to serve as a 
early warning device of emerging problems and opportunities. The tabl 
below shows five areas which have been growing in size for some years 
and which have now become a major part of the Fund's portfolio of pro 
jects. 


Grants by Selected Topic Area, 

Fiscal 

Year 

Teacher Education 

18 

(9%) 

Science and Mathematics 

22 

cm) 

Educational Technology 

35 

0«) 

Education and the Economy 

16 

CBS) 

Graduate and Professional Education 

21 

ni%) 


(but not teacher education) 


SOURCE: E.1• 

Each of these areas has been singled out because It Is an Issue of rislr 
concern among applicants; this list Is Illustrative rather than inclusive 


Since It was established In 1972, the Fund has supported over 1100 projec 
(selected from over 25,000 proposals). The Federal Government's portion 
this effort totaled less than $124 million over the 11 years, for proje 
located in all States and most of the outlying areas. 

in FY 1983, 202 grants were awarded, including 75 new awards through 
Comprehensive Program, 102 second and third year grants to projects be 
through the Comprehensive Programs of 19B1 and 1982, 13 Mina Shaughne 
Scholars Awards, and 12 Final Year Olssemlnatlon grants. 

Of these grants, 62 percent went to individual institutions of higher e 
cation, while the remaining 38 percent of the awards were received 
consortia of institutions, State agencies, professional associations 
other forms of organizations Involved In postsecondary education. ( 
Tab!e 1) 

The one area in which the Fund's portfolio has narrowed somewhat over 
years is in the scope of topics. The extent of and reasons for this cha 
are illustrated In Table 2: as the purchasing power of the Fund's bud 
has fallen, successive Administrations since the inid-70s have chosen 
maintain the breadth and number of grants, trading off against grant si 
The result is fewer projects of the largest size involving topics such 
support of major institutional realignments and major statewide effor 

Table 1 

FUNO FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM OATA FY 1983 



1983 

Comprehensive program 

New awards 

75 

Average award 

64,267 

Total 

$4,820,000 

Non-competing contributions 

100 

Average award 

65,400 

Total 

$6,540,000 

Final Year Dissemination 

Number of grants 

12 

Average award 

$ 8,333 

Total 

$ 100,000 

Mina Shaughnessy 

Number of grants 

13 

Average award 

$ 26,923 

Total 

$ 350,000 


Changes In Amounts of Comprehensive Program Grants 


1973 1977 1983 


Grant: $ 92,500 $ 72,500 $ 63,900 
i Grant: 375,000 188,616 166,000 
ants $100,000+: 31* 1956 8% 


1973 1977 1983 


1,000 . 1056 

1,000 . 5* 

1,000 . 3*.256 

>,000 . 2%.156. u 

1,000 . 6%.0%. 1% 

1,000 . 3*. n . 156 

1,000 . 6*6 5*6 56 

1,000 . 1% .,1656. m 

1,000 . 956.22%.26*6 

1,000 . 42% .23%. 24% 

1,000 . 8% .17%.16% 

1,000 . 2%.4%. 4% 

98%* 1015S* 99%* 

E.2. *Rounding errors 

Figures are in nominal dollars and not adjusted for Inflation. 






























Distribution of Awards Ft 1982 - fy ihhj 
F und for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(In Thousands of dollars) 


1982 

Actual 


Applications received: 

2,790 

# of Grants 

by institutional type: 
two-year public 

17 

two-year private 

3 

four-year public 

79 

four-year private 

42 

other (Including consortia, and 
public and private organizations) 

64 

Total 

205 


19 

Estl 

2 , 


1 


Historically Black Colleges 

6 

Funds to: 

two-year public 

.$ 1,004 

two-year private 

$ 115 

four-year public 

$ 4,222 

four-year private 

$ 2,034 

other 

$ 4,419 

Total * 

$11,710 

Historically Black Colleges 

$256 

Average award to: 

two-year public 

$59 

two-year private 

$52 

four-year public 

$53 

four-year private 

$48 

other 

$69 

Total 

$58 

Historically 81ack Colleges 

$43 


♦Includes funds transferred from DOL in 1982 and funds grar 
by the Carnegie Corporation in 1982 and 1983. 

**At the time this table was constructed 195 of an eventual 
and $11 ,301 ,000 of $11 ,710,000 had been awarded. 


reueiiLiy wiuuu lutuieu uu uie i tall uii <wu duuptiun Ul tile 

Fund's Comprehensive Grant Programs. This study was a partial replication 
and extension of a study of the Fund which was completed earlier (see 
prior Annual Evaluation Reports for the major findings of the earlier 
study). (Source E.2.) The current study used only two criteria: the 

current rate of project institutionalization, and the current extent to 
which Fund-supported projects influence others. 

Specific results of the later study Include: 

o Eighty-eight percent of the sampled projects continued to exist after 
their grants ended. This continuation rate is greater than the 78 
percent found in the previous evaluation. 

o Eighty-eight percent of the projects that have been completed for 

at least two years still exist, and 82 percent have become insti¬ 

tutionalized (that is, they report that they will still provide 
at least the same level of service or activity). This rate of 

institutionalization is much higher than the rate of 55 percent 
found in the previous evaluation. 

o Eighty-one percent of the existing projects report that they provide 
at least the same level of service or activity as they did when they 
were recipients of the Fund. Again, this compares favorably with 
earlier findings In which 73 percent of the continuing projects met 
this criterion. 

o The rate of project institutionalization is not affected by the absence 
of the original project director. 

o The Fund's projects influence a large number of other people and 
organizations. Thus, it Is estimated that the Fund has received an 
additional return on its Investment of more than 200 percent. 

o A reassessment of the data collected in the previous evaluation, 
in light of the more current research, Indicates that approximately 
10,000 persons or organizations were Influenced by the Fund's pro¬ 
jects between 1973-1979. 

o About 60 percent of the Influenced parties were within the same 
region as the grantee, thus the cross-regional fertilization of 
ideas was somewhat weak. 

o The cross-fertilization of Ideas across institutional types is even 
weaker than It is across regions. 

o Projects were not able to expand to the extent that earlier projects 
had. Of those projects still in existence following the end of Fund 
support, only 31 (39 percent) have increased, whereas over half of 
the projects studied previously had ex anded. 


propustja wniLri win require grunt recipients to matcn a port 
Federal funds they receive. The Administration believes that thi 
recognizing the benefits accruing to grantees, will also help 
Federal spending and require institutions to be fully committed 
that they wish to undertake. 

E. Supporting Studies Cited In Section C Above 

1. Program Files, Office of postsecondary Education, 1983. 

2. "Evaluation of the Fund for the Improvement of postsecondary 
Draft Final Report, Sol Pelavin Associates, Washington, i 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

See Table 1. No other data available. 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No additional studies are planned or are currently in progress. 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Stephen C. Ehrmann, (202) 245-8100 
program studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 

Notes 


1. See FY 1982 Annual Evaluation Report for details of the 
earlier studies. 




Highlights : 


o No funds were requested for this program in the President's budget for 
this program. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Sections 417A and 417F, Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act, as amended; 20 U.S.C. 1070d, 1070d-ld, 

Funding Since 1979 : 


seal Year 

Authorization 1/ 

Appropriation 1/ 

1979 

$200,000,000 

$140,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

147,500,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

156,500,000 

1982 

165,000,000 2/ 

150,240,000 

1983 

170,000,000 

154,740,000 


Purpose : To provide training for staff and leadership personnel who 
are employed In Special Services, Upward Bound, Talent Search, and 
Educational Opportunity Centers programs. Training for local project 
personnel Is designed to Improve their skills in leadership, management, 
academic Instruction and counseling. 

Eligibility : Institutions of higher education, public and non-profit 
private agencies and organizations are eligible for grants. Partici¬ 
pations may Include leadership personnel, full- and part-time staff, 
and Individuals preparing for employment as staff or leadership per¬ 
sonnel in projects under the Special Programs. 

Applicant Requirements : Federal staff and selected field readers evaluate 
new proposals on the"basis of the following selection criteria: plan 
of operation; quality of key personnel; budget and cost effectiveness; 
evaluation plan; adequacy of resources; need for a training project. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : This program has no statutory formula 
or matching requirements. One-year grants are forward-funded and must 
begin by September of the next year. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports must 
be submltted"on anannualoasTs. 



During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with 
this program were as follows: 


o To consult with regional and state professional assoclal 
have persons with special knowledge with respect to trail 
of the Special programs. 

o To implement procedures and standards for evaluating 
experience of previously funded Training Program applicants. 

o To issue approximately 10 new Training Program grants ( 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1983. 

o To establish and administer grant monitoring procedure; 
variety of techniques (i.e,, site-visits, telephone monitorl 
performance reports, and individual project evaluation pl< 
will allow EH to assess both individual project performancf 
to consider requests for grant renewals, as well as to asse 
Training Program accomplishments. 

o To review existing Training program regulations and pc 
determine if changes should be recommended and Implemented. 

o To publish funding priorities for the Training Program 
the Secretarial Goals for 1983. 

8. progress and Accomplishments 

o In order to Implement the Secretarial Goals for 1983, the A 
Notice of the Training Program contained a section entitle 
Priorities for Fiscal Year 1983." This section detailed f 
tarlal priorities for FY 1983 Training Program grants, 
plicants addressing any one of these priorities were gl 
point consideration during the evaluation process. 

o Public comments on training needs for Special Programs 
leadership personnel were solicited at an open meeting 
Washington and through the NPRM on the Funding Priorities 
year 1983, published in the Federal Register . 

o Procedures and standards for assessing prior experience of 
funded Training Program applicants were developed, and prior 
points were assigned to 11 eligible applicants. 

o 62 grants applications were received and processed. Twelve 
were Issued grant awards for program year 1983-84. 

o A variety of monitoring procedures were Implemented. Thes 
extensive telephone monitoring, reviews of reports and o 


reform policies and procedures and were published In final form in 1982. 
As a result of recent grant competitions, ED is considering revising 
the Selection Criteria section of these regulations In order to better 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of a proposed training program. 

C* Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In FY 1983, as in FY 1982, $959,78(1 was awarded to Insti¬ 
tutions, TnTs amount funded 12 grants each averaging $79,975. Funding 
at this level will finance 1500 participants at an average cost of $640 
per person. (E.l.) 

Types of Benefits Provided : The Training Program awards contracts to 
support the operation of short-term training Institutes and In-service 
training programs to Improve the skills of staff and leadership per¬ 
sonnel . 

Program Effectiveness : No formal studies of this program have been 
conducted. However, a recently completed management oriented evaluation 
of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students, while not assessing 
the Training program per se, found that many SPOS project personnel 
expressed a major need for more and better training In such diverse 
areas as: the most effective techniques for educating and motivating 
disadvantaged students; possible techniques for augmenting Federal pro¬ 
ject budgets by obtaining private sector assistance*, the "key elements" 
of successfully managing a project; and possible techniques for involving 
parents and community groups more effectively In Implementing successful 
outreach efforts. (E.2.) 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 
The Staff Training program was proposed for elimination. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program files. Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983. 

2. Evaluablllty Assessment of the Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students , American Institutes For Research, Palo Alto, California, 
January 1982. 

F. Other Supporting Data: 


None 


Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations: James 0. Ormlston, (20?) 426-8960 
Program studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 


Notes 

1. Represents budget authority and appropriation for all Special f 
for Disadvantaged Students. Funds are not appropriated sep 
for these programs. 

2. 8eginning in FY 1982 the Training Program became a discre 
grant program instead of a contract program. 



Highlights : 


INSTITUTIONAL AID PROGRAMS 
(CFOA No. 84.031) 


o A recently completed study of 51 participating Institutions provides 
first In-depth knowledge of successful Institutions with HEA III 
funded program activities. (See Section II.C) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : HEA of 1965, Title III, as amended by Public Law 89-329 and 
Public law 96-374; U.S.C. 1051-1D69C. 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

1 20 , 000,000 
120 , 000,000 
120,000 ,000 
129,600,O0Ql/ 
129,600,0001/ 


Appropriation 

120 , 000,000 

110,000,000 

120,000,000 

134,416,0001/ 

134,416,0001/ 


Purpose : To assist institutions of higher education with limited finan¬ 
cial resources who serve significant percentages of low-income students 
to improve their academic programs, institutional management, fiscal 
stability, and student services with the ultimate objective of institu¬ 
tional self-sufficiency. 


Eligibility : Developing Institutions for FY 1982 were defined in the 
legislation as institutions of higher education which: (i) provide an 
educational program which awards an A.A. or a B.A. degree; (2) are 
accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association, 
or making reasonable progress toward such accreditation; (3) have sat¬ 
isfied both of the above requirements during the five academic years 
preceding the academic year during which program assistance would be 
provided--with the exception that the five-year stipulation may be waived 
by the Secretary for institutions which serve to increase the amount of 
higher education available to Indians, Spanish-speaking, rural, black or 
low-income students; (4) admit as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a high school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate; and (5) are public 
or non-profit. 



tnat tne institution must use to oetennine its ei iyioi i i ty. 
tution must meet or exceed a minimal score based on these tables 
eligibility. There are different tables for ?.-year public, 2-yea 1 
4-year public, 4-year private, graduate only-private and gradu 
public Institutions. There are 3 separate programs, Part A 
enlng Institutions), Part B (Special Needs) and part C (Cha11en< 
There are separate criteria for part A and Part B. Those el 1 
part A or Part 8 are automatically eligible under part C. Grai 
Institutions may be eligible for Part C only. 

The part A program uses 3 eligibility criteria; high average P< 
per recipient, high percentage of pell recipients per full-time 
(FTE) enrollment, and low Educational and General Expenditures 
per FTE. Once an Institution Is designated as eligible to 
proposal needs to be submitted and rated. If the proposal 

rated, an Institution may receive a one-year planning grant, a 
grant not to exceed 3 years or a non-renewable grant for 4 t 
In duration. Not less than 24% of the money must be reserved 
schools. 

The part 8 program uses three eligibility criteria, high Pell ai 
based awards per award recipient, high percentage of campus-base' 
recipients per FTE, and low E and G per FTE. Once an instltut 
slgnated eligible, Its proposal Is rated. If the proposal 

rated, an Institution may be eligible for a one-year planning < 
nonrenewable grant not to exceed 5 years. The government h 
cost from the third to fifth year of the grant at a declining 
80%, and 70%). Not less than 30 percent of the money Is res 
two-year schools. Fifty percent of the amount received by Hi 
Black colleges In 1979 or $27,035 million, is reserved for Hi 
Black Colleges. 

An institution may be eligible for both Part A and Part B but 
funded by both programs. 

For the Challenge Grant program, Institutions establish ellglbl 
Part A or Part B or under special tables for graduate only Ins 
Challenge Grants can be used for the same activities as funded 
A and part 8. An Institution must match 50% of the funds In c 
from non-Federal sources. An institution may receive a Chal1< 
and a nonrenewable grant from Part A or part B. Challenge 
nonrenewable. 

In addition, Congress enacted the Challenge Grant Amendments in 1 
amendment Initiates a new endowment program under Part C. Tl 
grants will be awarded in Fy 1984. It provides for federal m 
Institutionally raised endowment funds. 

Duration and phasing of Assistance: 


-t A 

Maximum 
Number 
of Years 

inning Grant 

1 

lewable 

3 

irenewable 

7 

•t B 

inning Grant 

1 

irenewable 

5 

■t c 

5 


Percent 

Institutional 

Cost Share 

Renewable!/ 

0 

Yes 

0 

Yes 

0 

No 

0 

Yes 

,0,10,20,30^/ 

No 

50 

No 


Renewable means may receive another Title HI grant. Only one planninq 
grant may be obtained. 


Cost share required in 3rd, 4th, and 5th year of grant. 

-Igations of Grant Recipients : Reports as required by grant monitors. 
;ords must be retained for 5 years after the end of the fiscal year the 
irits were awarded. 


RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

Goals and Objectives 

Fulfill the Department's obligation to evaluate Education Department 
programs by evaluating Title III. 

Provide technical assistance and review of on-going projects. 

Notify applicants by June 30 for Parts A and B of funding status. 

Maintain the Department's commitment to Historically Black colleges. 

Progress and Accomplishments 

A study completed of 51 participating Institutions. 

Visited only Institutions in serious trouble since resources for site 
visits has been limited in recent years. 

Met all legislated deadlines. 

Made 86 awards, a significant number, to Historically Black colleges. 


Descriptive Measures 

part A - Strengthening Program 


1983 


Planning grants 
Number of awards 
Average of award 
Federal cost 

One-to-three year grants 
Number of awards 
New 

Continuations 
Average award 
Federal cost 

Four-to-seven year grants 
Number of awards 
New 

Continuations 
Average award 
Federal cost 

Part B--Spec1al Needs 

One-to-flve year grants 
Number of awards 
New 

Continuations 
Average award 
Federal cost 

Part C 


Challenge Grants: 
Number of awards 
New 

Continuations 
Average award 
Federal cost 

PROGRAM TOTAL: 

Number of awards 
Total cost 


11 

$ 25 

$ 275 


120 

31 

89 

S 133 
$ 16,000 


146 

146 
$ 316 
$ 46,133 


173 
14 
159 
$ 361 

$ 62,408 


56 

14 

42 

$ 171 

$ 9,600 


506 

.<134,416 


Source: E.1 



it umcum ttntjj ♦ {jui.li icccHwjr mcic no 3 nevei utcii a a(.uuy cji 

stTtUtTonaT Development program that was able to determine the 
of Title III funds on institutional development at the activity 
(l.e., faculty development, curriculum Improvement, etc.). Such a 
was completed in 1983. It Is too long to detail specific activl- 
but findings from the study do provide great insight as to the 
nd potential success for the program as a whole, in Institutions 
successful use of Title III funds, the President was personally 
ed In the project from the beginning. HEA III program rules and 
tions were also strictly followed. Time was also given to allow 
e development activity to bear fruit. There were few activities 
ed that could be certified as successful on the Institution's 
or with regard to HEA III program Intent after only a year or two 
elopment or that become operational and clearly self-supporting 
t time. The study also Indicated that the elements that go Into 
a successful program take some time to be effectively coordinated, 
evelopment process Is new to Title III Institutions, but not to 
postsecondary education Institutions. 

sic anomaly in the program at this point, say the researchers, Is 
he Title III activities generally have greater impact In the more 
ed Institutions. However, the less advanced Institutions face the 
r problems. The general observation Is that most Institutions (In 
udy) appear to have come a long way since 1966 and Title III cer- 

was one of the major contributing factors. However, Federal 

rn managers need to become more sensitive to the sometimes less 
s needs of less developed Institutions. In this regard, the study 
a number of suggestions. These will be outlined In two special 
'Oks. One for distribution to the participating Institutions and 
her to be made available to program managers. (E.2) 

ans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

' 1984 funding level was $134,416,000. Appropriation language was 

;ed to ensure funding for Historically Black colleges at a level of 

sss than $45,741,000, an Increase of $4,921,000 above the 1983 revised 
ite. In addition, $88,675,000 was available for all other Instltu- 


ipporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

'ogram Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
ucatlon 

ivls, Ounlus; Ironside, Roderick; and Van Sant, Oerry, The Anatomy 
8 Institutional Development for Higher Education institutions Serving 
;udentsTrom Low Income Backgrounds, Research Triangle Institute", 
ftober 1983 







III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) ; 


An evaluation of 51 Title III recipients was recently compl 
new studies are planned. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: William Butts, (202) 245-2715 

Program studies: James Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 

Notes 

1. Includes a $10,000,000 supplemental 

2. Includes a $4,816,000 supplemental from passage of the 
plemental appropriation bill. 


3. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 lowered tl 
ization level to $129,600,000 while the supplemental budg< 
effectively raised the authorization for FY 1982 and 


iNbinuilUNj, SCIENCE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
(CFOA NO. 84.120) 


Highlights : 


o 

I 


ment C ln t the U au a nt te |; f P f a h t ] Cipatin9 1nst1tuti(!fls Indicated an Improve- 
ment in tne quality of their science programs. (II-C) 


PROGRAM PROFILE 


k |9^slat-ion . Section 3(a)(1), National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
T? d M by P ??JJ C , UW 81 " 507, 64 Stat * 149 as tended, 

/fn 2 u*c S r Ct iS!i 5 \ 5 X d \ 0f t,ie 0mn1bus Budget Reconciliation 
{ZQ U.S.C, 1221e-16(2) note). 


(42 (IJ.S.C. 
Act of 1981 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


Appropriation 

$5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,800,000 

4,800,000 


Purpose : To assist institutions in Improving the quality of preparation of 
their students for graduate work or careers In science, and access of 
undergraduate minority students to careers in the sciences, mathematics 
and engineering. To improve access for pre-college minority students in 
careers in science and engineering through community outreach programs 
conducted through eligible minority colleges and universities. To improve 
the capability of minority institutions for self-assessment, management, 
and evaluation of their science programs and dissemination of their 
results. 


El Igibl 11 tv : private and public accredited 2- and 4-year institutions of 
higher education whose enrollments are predominantly (50 percent or more) 
American Indian; Alaskan Native; Black, not of Hispanic origin; Hispanic; 
Pacific Islander; or any combination of these or other disadvantaged 
ethnic mlnorlties who are underrepresented in science and engineering. 
Proposals may also be submitted by non-profit science-oriented organiza¬ 
tions, professional scientific societies, and all non-profit accredited 
colleges and universities which will render a needed service to a group 
of MISIP-ellgible institutions or provide In-service training for project 
directors, scientists or engineers from eligible minority institutions. 

Applicant Requirements : institutions must provide the information ne¬ 
cessary to establish their eligibility for participation in MISIP. The 
data on enrollment furnished to the Office for Civil Rights to satisfy 
nnulppmpntc fnr thp "Fal Fnrnl ment and To ol ance Report Of Instl- 


projects at a single institution or a consortium of Institute 
Design grants, to provide science planning capability, have a 
duration of one year and award size of up to $20,000. The Specla 
with a maximum duration of two years and maximum award size of 
are available for improvement activities In science and en 
programs, development of pre-college enrichment activities or < 
activities designed to address specific barriers to the entry i 
Itles Into science, mathematics, and technology fields. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : The program requires Interim 
fromdirectors of projects having a duration of more than 1 ye 
end of each academic year's activities. A substantive technic* 
Is required upon completion of the project for all funded 


H. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

o Complete processing of grant applications within 6 months o 
notice. 

o Maintain Department's commitment to Minority Institutions. 

o Provide participants with technical assistance and condu 
reviews. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 
o Grant processing was completed In a timely manner, 
o Funding was requested for FY 1984. 

o Insufficient money was provided for site visits needed to m 
reviews and provide technical assistance. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : Awards made In FY 82 and FY 83 were similar ( 
Most of the funds expended were for Institutional, Cooperative c 
grants totaling approximately $4.7 million or 98% of the tot 
1983. The 14 Institutional and 2 Cooperative grants were the 
averaging over $211,000 and $264,000 respectively, while the 2 
grants, averaged over $59,000 and the 3 Design grants over $1 
the same period. 


Award Type Institutional Cooperative 


Maximum Size 
Maximum Duration 
• FY 82 Award dollars 
number 
average 
FY 83 Award dollars 
number 
average 


$ 300,000 
3 

$3*158,400 

14 

$ 225,600 

$2,963,666 
14 

$ 211,690 


$300,000 

3 

$490,658 

2 

$245,279 

$627,232 

2 

$263,616 


Design 

Special 

$20,000 

$ 160,000 

1 

2 

$39,260 

$1,100,518 

2 

20 

$19,630 

$ 55,026 

$65,210 

$1 ,188,392 

3 

20 

$18,403 

$ 59,420 


SOURCE: E.l 

ornnram Effectiveness: A program evaluatl SU ccessfu1 In 
tTttrrTiKrr^^ It concluded that ^ ncing activities in these 
assisting Institutions deve°state<l that*participating Institutions re- 
“!lS e iSSiot number of sponsored science research pro, 

conducted by science faculty. (E.2) ^ 

ESR Research Associates visited ten Improving 

liissSi'li 

science education outcomes wer * laborat ory ^institutions' 

"sfjns. a 'ssx^p- 

fer»v, - h ::::;:rL„ - 

ln 50m h,t a the program Should be better documented y th better< (E.l) 
th »‘ the performance P ^ _ rgHfidsUtioo 





2. Arthur D. little, Inc., Evaluation of Minority Institutions Science 
Improvement Program, prepared for the National Science Foundation (No. 
C-79691) February 1979. 

3. ESR Research Associates, The Minority Institution Science Improvement 

Program , Ten Case Study Assessments" . January 5TT983^. ““ 

F. Other Supporting data : 

The purpose of this program Is to Improve science, mathematics and tech¬ 
nology education at predominately minority Institutions. As Table 2 
Indicates, 164 out of 260 eligible Institutions (63%) participated In 
the program through FY 1983. 


Table 2 

Minority Institutions Science improvement Program (MISIP) 
Institutional Participation In MISIP, FY 1972-83 


Predominant 
Minority Group 

Number 

ElIglble a/ 

Number 

of 

Awards 

Number of 

Different Institutions 
Receiving Awards b/ 

Alaskan Native 

4 

2 

1 

American Indian 

25 

20 

15 b/ 

Black 

158 

211 

109 F/ 

Mexican American 

16 

12 

8 

Puerto Rican 

25 

33 

16 

Mlcroneslan 

2 

3 

1 

Combination 

30 

26 

14 b/ 

TOTAL 

260 a/ 

309 

1 64 b/ 


a/ Does not Include 34 Institutions whose ellgiblllty/accredltatlon Is 
uncertain or which are non-accredlted. 

b/ includes nine non-accredlted American Indian Institutions, and one 
Hawaiian Institution not Included In the current eligibility pool 
count. 






tacts for Further Information 

gram operations: Argella Velez Rodriguez, (?02) 426-9313 
gram studies: Jim Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 






/ 


HI QhHghts : 

o No funds were requested for this program In the President’s budget 
(II.0). 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IX, Part E 
2QT.S.C. Tl34n-ll34p. 

Funding Since 1 979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriatlon 


1979 

$7,500,000 

$2,000,000 

I960 

7,500,000 

4,000,000 

1981 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

1982 

1,000,000 

960,000 

1983 

1,000,000 

605,000 


Purpose : To establish or expand programs in accredited law schools in 
order to provide clinical experience to students in the practice of law. 

Eligibility : Individual accredited law schools and a combination or 
consortlum of accredited law schools. 

Application Requirements : Instructions and forms detailing application 
procedures are maTTedto all accredited law schools. Proposals are sub¬ 
mitted to the Department of Education for a national competition. They 
are reviewed by a panel of outside consultants who make recommendations 
for funding to the Secretary, panels are made up of faculty from law 
schools and attorneys in private practice. 

Quration and phasing of Assistance : Grants are usually for one year and 
are forward funded. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Each successful applicant is required 
to share at least "10~percent of the total cost of the clinical law pro¬ 
gram. Yearly reports on program activities are also required. Audits may 
be required. Therefore, records are to be available for five years, 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives : 

During FY 1903, the major aim has been to encourage institutions to continue 
programs In the absence of Federal funding. 


support. For example, tne Ford Foundation-sponsored council 01 
Education for Professional Responsibility (CLEPR) has spent appro; 
$7 million over the past ten years to support approximately 1 on < 
legal education programs. Information from the program files also If 
that law schools are making a greater financial commitment to < 
education by including clinics In their regular budgets and a 
vldlng tenure-positions to clinical professors. They are awarding < 
credit to students who participate in clinics. (E.l) 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Students Served; during academic year 1982-1 983, It Is estlmat 
about 1200 law students benefited from a supervised clinical exj 
supported by the 40 project grants. The great majority of these < 
gained legal experience in the preparation and trial of actual 
including administrative cases and the settlement of suits outs 
courtroom, by providing real services, under supervision, to actual < 

Types of Senefits Provided : Law School Clinical Experience progra 
primarily support expanded in-house supervision of students eng 
clinical experience. In addition, support allows institutions to 
and expand their curriculum in this area. 

Program Scope : For academic year 1982-83, $960,000 was awardi 
flscai year 1982 funds to support clinical legal education prog 
40 law schools. The average grant was about $24,000. Academ 
1983-84 grant award amounts will be similar. (E.l) 

Program Effectiveness ; Since the program was first funded in F 
To 9 law schools have received $11.5 million In support for their ■ 
legal education program. These grants have enabled law scho 

1. Develop new areas of clinical experience and incorporate then 
school curriculum. 

2. Increase the participation of law school faculty In the sup 
of students In clinical legal education programs. 

3. Provide appropriate and improved supervision of students enr< 
clinical programs. 

4. Increase the number of students participating In clinical p 

5. Improve skills of law students In interviewing witnesses, inves 
and analysis, counseling clients, negotiating compromises, 
documents, advocating before legal decisionmakers, and tral 
professional responsibility. 

6. Oevelop appropriate plans to assume the entire costs of these 
abse Fe era fundlna IE 1 


jmonstrated as programs are being supported at most of the Nation's 
:cred1ted law schools, therefore the Administration plans to terminate 
ils program. If the institutions continue to consider the programs 
iluable, they will support the operations of the programs, possibly 
ith support from the community or other private sector groups. 

• Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

. program Files, Office of postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983. 

. Other Supporting Data : 

)ne. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 4170?) : 
o studies related to this program are In progress, 
ontacts for Further Information 


rogram operations: Alan Schlff, (202) 245-2347 
rogram studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 


o No funds were requested for this program In the President's budget for 
this program because it has obtained sufficient visibility to attract 
private funding. (II-O) 

I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation; Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IX, Part 0; 
20 U.T.d. 11341-1134m. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization!/ Appropriation 


1979 

Indefinite 

$1 ,000,000 

1980 

Indefini te 

1 ,000,000 

1981 

$5,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1982 

$1 ,000,000 

960,000 

1983 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 


purpose : To assist persons from disadvantaged backgrounds to undertake 
training In the legal profession. The program was originally funded and 
administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 

Eligibility ; Public and private agencies and organizations other than 
Institutions of higher education are eligible to apply for grants or con¬ 
tracts under this program. A noncompetitive project grant is awarded 
annually to the Council on Legal Educational Opportunity (CLEO) to admin¬ 
ister the program. 

Applicant Requirements for participants ; Applications are submitted to the 
louncll on Legal Education Opportunity (CLEO) which conducts an initial 
screening of applicants. Applications deemed eligible are forwarded to 
regional panels of law school deans and educators who make the final select¬ 
ions. 

Ouratton and Phasing of Assistance: Students: Intensive stx-week training 
session TrT the summer prior to law school and annual stipends of $1000 for 
the three years of law school. Annual grant awards are made to the Council 
on Legal Educational Opportunity (CLEO) for distribution. 

Obligations of participants : participating law schools file annual reports 
to tie ClW. No audits are required. The reports are maintained by CLEO. 

The law schools are expected to absorb more than half the costs of the 
summer Institutes and provide tuition scholarships, as well as other forms 
of financial aid to CLEO students. It has been estimated that the annual 
Federal support for ClEO generates as much as $3,000,000 In cash and services 
annually from the law schools. 



o To redress the substantial underrepresentation of minority and 
ally disadvantaged groups within the legal profession. 

o To serve those persons who aspire and are qualified to enter 
profession but because of substantial economic deficiency an 
admissions credentials may be unable to gain admission to 
under prevailing standards. 

o To provide these students with the opportunity for law schoo 
lation via the operation of summer Institutes and the pr< 
annual fellowships. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

Support through this program has enabled the Council on Legal 
Opportunity, In concert with participating law schools, to: 

o Conduct an active and aggressive effort to identify prosp 
students in need of services provided by the program. 

o Plan and conduct seven annual regional institutes across t 
to provide intensive pre-law training to students In the si 
to their entrance Into law school. 

o Insure that these six week summer Institutes Include an In¬ 
intensive study program in legal analysis and law development 
sl 2 e abstract thinking, legal research and legal writing i 

o Evaluate each student at the end of the institute, in terms 
potential for successfully mastering the law school currlculur 

o Provide law school placement assistance for all successful 

o Provide $1,000 annual stipends to all students successfully 
the summer Institutes and enrolled in an A8A accredited 1 

o Maintain records concerning law school enrollment, bar pi 
and employment data of individuals served by the program. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In the 1982-83 academic year, 217 new students 
ported In addition to 314 continuing students. In 1983-84 
students will be supported along with 308 continuing students, 
over 3,300 students have participated in the CLEO program at 144 1 
Table 1 summarizes awards for 1982 and 1983. 


the summer at seven law schools selected by CLEO to run these Institutes. 
About 99 percent of these students completed the Institutes and were ad- 
mitted to law schools. They joined over 300 other CLEO students in their 
second or third year of legal study. 

Types of Benefits provided : The CLEO program has two central component; 
of dlrect service to students In addition to its services to the law schools. 
The two primary student components are summer institutes for prospective 
law students and annual fellowships of $ 1,000 to those successful graduates 
of the summer Institutes attending law schools. Participating law schools 
also waive tuition and fees for these students. 

Program Effectiveness: In the past fourteen years, CLEO has assisted 
3,270 students from disadvantaged backgrounds In gaining admission to 
law schools. As of February 1983, 1771 CLEO students have successfully 
completed law schools. A 197B survey of CLEO fellows bar performance 
showed that 501 out of 678 fellows who responded out of the 1,410 who were 
sent questionnaires (or 73.9 percent), passed their bar examination on their 
first or second attempts. This compares with the national bar performance 
rate of 74 percent during the same period. (E.3) 


Table 1 


Summary of Awards for CLEO 




1982 

19«3 

New Awards - 

Federal Hollars 

Number of Students 

$ 

210,000 

210 

$229 ,ono 
229 

Continuations - 

Federal Dollars 

Number of Students 

$ 

340,000 

340 

$308,000 

308 

Summer Institutes - 

Federal Dollars 

Number of Institutes 

$ 

210,000 

7 

$210,000 

7 

CLEO - Administrative Costs 

$ 

210,000 

.$253,000 

Total 

Total Students Supported 

$ 

960,000 

531 

$1 ,000,000 
537 


Source: E.l. 



\<\cc compareo to uoz;, cneir acaaemic standing reriects d surprisingly 
successful record of performance for the period of law school enrollment. 
Eighty-seven percent of those fellows surveyed were reported to be in good 
standing at the conclusion of the first year, 94.1 percent in the second 
year, and 99*6 percent In the third year. (E.3) 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

Ouring its first two years of operation, the program was funded solely from 
private sources. With Federal assistance, the program gained visibility and 
demonstrated its effectiveness in training disadvantaged individuals for 
successful careers in the legal profession. Now recognized as effective, 
this program Is likely to attract support from businesses and other 
organizations which have a direct interest In training or employing CLEO 
fellows. Therefore, the Administration proposes to terminate this program. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, u.S. department 
of Education, ?983 

2. U.S. Department of Education "A Report on Specific Federally Funded 
Graduate Education Programs 1978 to 1980" (The Secretary's Report to 
Congress on Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as amended) 
January 1981. 

3. Council of Legal Education Opportunity, Unpublished data on CLEO 
Fellows academic and bar performance data: 1978. 

4. Applied Management Sciences, "A Study of the Specific Federally Funded 
Graduate Education Programs," February 1978. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

Table 2 


Racial Composition of CLEO Participants in 
Academic Year 1981-82 and 1982-83 £/ (E.3) 



Number 

Percent 

Total 


1981-82 

1982-83 

1981-82 

1 982-83 

81ack 

301 

326 

54.7 

61.4 

Hispanic Americans 

199 

158 

36.1 

29.8 

Aslan Americans 

19 

18 

2.5 

3.4 

American Indians 

3 

8 

.5 

1.5 

Caucasians 

13 

15 

2.4 

2.8 

Others 

20 

6 

3.6 

1.1 

TOTAL 


1T5T 2/ 

SO 

TSO 


ntacts for Further Information 
rogram operations: Louis Venuto (202) 245-2347 
rogram studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 
otes 

. Until FY 1982, "Such sums as may be necessary" were authorized for 
approprl atl on, 

. Of the total ClEO students in 1 982-83, 283 or 53 percent were women. 


- =» - a-- 

o Because of the availability of non-Federal sources of financial suppor 
no funds were requested for this program, (ll.il) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

legislation: Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IX, Part B; 
20'U.'S'.C. Ti.34d-ll34g. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

1/ 

1/ 

1980 

T/ 

T/ 

1981 

60,000,000 2/ 

$12,000,000 

1982 

14,non,non 

10,560,000 

1983 

14,000,000 

11 ,920,000 


purpose : To assist In making available the benefits of post-baccalaureate 
education to graduate and professional students who demonstrate financial 
need. Fellowships may be awarded to support students in the following 
categories: (1) Graduate and Professional Opportunity Fellowships, award¬ 
ed to individuals from groups who are underrepresented in graduate or 
professional study; (2) Public Service Education Fellowships, awarded 
to individuals who plan to begin or continue a career in public service; 
and (3) Mining Fellowships, awarded to individuals who plan to study 
domestic mining and mineral fuel conservation. 

Eligibility : Any institution of higher education with a graduate or 
professional program leading to an advanced or professional degree. 

Applicant Requirements : Awards are made annually on a competitive basis 
to Tnstltutionl of higher education who apply directly to the Department 
of Education. Instructions and forms concerning application procedures 
are mailed to all eligible institutions following publication of the 
notice of closing date In the Federal Register, panels of experts from 
outside the Government evaluate all Institutional applications and rec¬ 
ommend funding to the Secretary, who makes the final decisions. 


grants may be made of less than $75,000 to any institution. The minimum 
award, however, does not apply where the grant Is made to support contin¬ 
uation fellowships only. This requirement was waived completely in the 
FY$ 1981 , 1982, and 1983 appropriations language. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : All records must he retained for a 
period""of* 5 years from the termination of the award. 

U, RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a} 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respect to each 
of these programs were: 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

o To provide access to graduate and professional education for 1015 
qualified minorities and women, who otherwise might be unable to 
obtain graduate level education; 

o To meet national employment needs for well trained individuals, 
particularly minorities and women, in career fields of high national 
priority; 

o To provide incentives to Institutions of higher education to recruit 
500 new students, maintain 700 continuation students, and graduate 
500 minority and women students in high quality professional and 
academic programs. 

public Service Fellowships 

o To provide access to graduate education in the public service areas 
for 230 qualified minorities and women who otherwise might be unable 
to obtain graduate level education; 

o To increase the representation of minorities and women at the highest 
levels of public service, especially at the state and local levels; 
and 

o To provide incentives to institutions of higher education to recruit 
135 new students, maintain 95 continuation students, and graduate 
100 minority and women students in high quality puhllc service pro¬ 
grams. 

Mining Fellowships 

o No funds were appropriated, so goals and objectives were not established 


o Grantees recruited minority students and women to fill the fellowships 
in the fields of study selected during the peer review process. 

o Over 50 percent of fellowships are awarded In the physical Sciences, 
Engineering, and Life Sciences. 

Public Service Fellowships 

o The program has strengthened the relationship between academic theory 
and actual practice by encouraging a provision for practical exper¬ 
iences and internships in public administration positions as an Inte¬ 
gral part of the curriculum for MPA programs. 

o It has strengthened academic and community ties, through its encourage¬ 
ment to colleges and universities to form cooperative arrangements 
with state and local governments. 

o The program has provided support to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities by awarding over $154,000 In fellowships under the 
FY 1983 competition. 

C. Costs, 8enef1ts, and Effectiveness 


Students Served : Eligible college graduates apply for fellowships direct¬ 
ly to Institutions that have received grants, The student must meet all 
the Institutional eligibility requlrements for admission Into one of 
the approved graduate or professional programs for which the Institution 
awards fellowships. In FY 1983, fellowship stipends were awarded based 
on financial need up to a maximum of $4,500 per 12-month period. An 
institutional allowance of $3,900 per year is provided for each fellow 
enrolled in the program. Fellows must be full-time students and ordinar¬ 
ily cannot have the fellowships renewed beyond a 36-month time period. 
(E.l.) 


Program Scope : 

Graduate and professional Opportunities Fellowships 

From fiscal year 1983 funds, 128 grants totaling almost $10,000,000 were 
made to colleges and universities to support 704 students in their second 
or third year of full-time graduate or professional study, and to support 
another 500 new students beginning their first year of study during 
1983-84. It is projected that the fellows will study In academic and 
professional areas In roughly the same proportions as they have previously 
(See Program Effectiveness). 


Engineering 

17.8 

Life Science 

16.3 

Social Science 

16.2 

Psychology 

6.3 

Humanities 

1.4 

professions: 


Law 

15.8 

Business 

6.6 

Education 

1.5 


ToO 


public Service Fellowships 

From fiscal year 1983 funds, 52 grants totaling almost $1,920,000 have 
been made to colleges and universities to support 106 students In their 
second year of full-time graduate study and to support another 149 new 
students beginning their first year of study during 1983-84 In the field 
of public administration or closely related areas. Fellows supported 
under the program are restricted to study In the field of Public Admin¬ 
istration or closely related areas such as Urban Affairs, Public Policy 
Analysis, International Affairs, Environmental/Natural Resources Admin¬ 
istration, etc. 

program Effectiveness : 

Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowships 

Final reports received during the fall of 1982 Indicate that 55 students 
were awarded ph.Ds., 174 students masters degrees, and 66 students 
received the first professional degree In law. These degrees were earned 
In the following areas: 


Ph. Os. Masters 


Life Science 20 19 

Physical Science 13 38 

Englneering/Comp. Sc. 9 58 

Social Science 5 18 

Education 8 

Business Admin. 41 

“Ts m 


Institutional projections indicate that another 83 students will be 
awarded the Ph.O. during the spring and summer of 1983. (E.l) 

Public Service Fellowships 

Based on Project oirectors' annual performance reports, in 1982 an 
estimated 109 Public Service fellows received masters degrees in public 
administration or closely related fields. Institutional projections 
indicate that another 150 will be awarded a masters during 1983. (E.l) 

Detailed information on program participants by race and sex are pro¬ 
vided under Section F below. 

D. Plans for Program improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

No funds are requested for the Graduate and Professional Opportunities 
Fellowships program. Currently, there are a wide variety of non-Federal 
sources of financial support available for minorities and women pursuing 
graduate study, especially in engineering and science. These Include 
support from postsecondary Institutions, foundations, and other private 
sources. Federal financial assistance is available to graduate students 
through the Work Study program and the National Direct Student Loan 
program. In addition, through the Guaranteed Student Loan program's 
Auxiliary Loan Assistance, graduate students will be eligible for loans 
of up to $8,000 annually. 

Additionally there is no need for Federal encouragement of graduate 
study in the public service field. Many Institutions currently offer 
high level, high quality graduate programs in public administration. 
Furthermore, there Is now a substantial supply of qualified persons to 
fill public service jobs. The number of master's degrees awarded in 
public service fields Increased by HI.5 percent between academic years 
1970-71 and 1978-79, and doctoral degrees awarded In these fields In¬ 
creased by 106.7 percent during the same time period. Graduate students 
in public service fields are eligible to receive Federal financial 
assistance through the Work-Study program and the National Direct Student 
Loan program. Under the Guaranteed Student Loan program's Auxiliary 
Loan Assistance, graduate students will be eligible for loans of up to 
$8,000 per year to support their education. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C : 

1. Program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education 

2. "Evaluabllitv Assessment of the Graduate professional Opportunities 
Program." the American institutes for Research, Pato Alto, CA, Tujy 
1981 





Graduate ana proressionai opportunities program 

Based on five years of program experience, It Is expected that the comp 
sltion of 1983 fellows by sex and race will be similar to the fisc 


year 1982 totals: 

% of Total 

Number 

B1 acks 

54.1 

553 

Hlspanlcs 

19.2 

196 

Aslan Americans 

5.4 

55 

Native Americans 

3.0 

31 

Majority Women 

18.3 

187 


Tffino 

10?2 

Women overall, however, 

comprised more than 

50 percent of the 1022 fello 


supported at 115 Institutions during academic year 1982-83. 


Public Service Fellowships 

The composition of the students participating In the program has chang 
from predominantly white male to predominantly women and minority mal 
(79%). It Is expected that the composition of these fellows by sex a 
race will show a gradual Increase In the number of minority participant 
The FY 1982 percentages are as follows: 


ETHNICITY 


% OF TOTAL 

White 


64% 

Male 

21% 


Female 

43% 


81ack 


29% 

Male 

12% 


Femal e 

17% 


Hispanic 


5% 

Male 

3% 


Female 

2% 


Aslan-Amerlcan 

1% 

Male 

0 


Female 

1% 


Native American 

1% 

Male 

1% 


Female 

0 



100 % 

Overall, women comprised 63 percent of the fellows supported under t 


Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations: Louis Venuto (202) 245-2347 
Program studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7884 


Notes 


1. The Education Amendments (P.L. 96-374) of 1980 provided for a i 
part B of Title IX of HEA of 1965. The new Part B voids and 1 
places the old Part B (Graduate/ProfessionaT”Education Opportunlt' 
Program), Part C (Public Service Fellowships), and Part D (Domesi 
Mining and Mineral and Mineral Fuel Conservation Fellowships) < 
constitutes a new Part B In which the separate authorities w( 
combined Into one authority. For Information on each program prl 
to FY 1981 see the EO Annual Evaluation Report for FY 1981. 

2. It should be noted that under the consolidated Part B, Section (« 
It Is required that at least as much money be spent each year 
public Service Fellowships, Mining Fellowships and G*P0P fellowshl 
as was spent In FY 1979 for each of these categories. 


o No funds were requested for this program. (II-O) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Ful- 
brlght-Hays Act), Section 102(b)(6); Public Law 87-256, 22 U.S.C. 2452 
(b)(6) and Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, Sections 104(b)(2) and (3) Public Law 83-480; 7 U.S.C. 1691. 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

1 / 


Appropriation 

$3,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,200,000 

4,800,000 

5,000,000 


Purpose ; This program has four parts: Faculty Research Abroad, Foreign 
Curriculum Consultants, Group Projects Abroad, Doctoral Dissertation Re¬ 
search Abroad. 


(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

To help universities and colleges strengthen their programs of inter¬ 
national studies through selected opportunities for research and study 
abroad in foreign language and area studies; to enable key faculty members 
to keep current in their specialties; to facilitate the updating of curri¬ 
culum; and to help improve teaching methods and materials. 

(2) Foreign Curriculum Consultants: 

To benefit American education at all levels by helping institutions bring 
specialists from other countries to the United States to assist in planning 
and developing curricula In modern foreign language and area studies. 

(3) Group Projects Abroad: 

To help educational institutions Improve their programs In modern foreign 
languages and areas. 

(4) Ooctora! Dissertation: 

To provide opportunities for graduate students to engage In full-time 
dissertation research abroad In modern foreign language and area studies. 

TM« nrnnr'am He HocinnoH hn Howo nn i*oeoa nrln l/nnuloHna onH ransKlUft/ 


offer Instruction In foreign languages and area studies. 

Beneficiary Eligibility: Candidates for faculty research awards must be 
U.S. citizens or nationals* with whom Institutions have long-time employ¬ 
ment relationships (visiting faculty members are ineligible) or educators 
experienced in foreign language and area studies. Candidates must have 
engaged In at least half-time teaching or research relevant to area of 
specialization during the two years preceding the date of the award; 
possess adequate skills In the language of the country or In a language 
germane to the project or region where the project would be undertaken. 

(2) Foreign Curriculum Consultants: 

American Institutions eligible to apply for Foreign Curriculum Consultant 
grants are: State departments of education; local public school systems; 
Institutions of higher education accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association, private nonprofit educational organiza¬ 
tions, or a consortium of these institutions. 

(3) Group Projects Abroad: 

Applicant Eligibility: Accredited universities; 4-year colleges; community 
and junior colleges; State departments of education; private nonprofit 
educational organizations; consortiums of Institutions. 

Beneficiary Eligibility; Individuals participating In Group Projects must 
be (1) U.S. citizens or nationals; and (2) faculty members In foreign 
language or area studies, experienced educators responsible for conducting, 
planning, or supervising programs In foreign language or area studies at 
the elementary, secondary, or junior college levels, or graduate students 
or upperclassmen who plan teaching careers In foreign language, area stud¬ 
ies, or world affairs. 


warding to the Research Branch, Division of Advanced Training and Research 
International Education Programs, those Individual applications which meet 
the institution's technical and academic criteria. Candidates for faculty 
research awards apply directly to their employing Institutions. 

Faculty members may address requests for general Information to the Research 
Branch, Division of Advanced Training and Research, but obtain application 
forms from the appropriate office at their employing Institutions. Appli¬ 
cations are submitted directly to the Institution, not to the Division. 

The faculty member must present a detailed description of the proposed 
project; present a statement from the employing Institution describing how 
the project will contribute to an Institution's plans for developing pro¬ 
grams In foreign language and area studies. If the applicant plans to 
work In the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Yugoslavia or the Berman Democratic Republic, he or she must have applied 
to the International Research and Exchange Board (IREX), 655 Third Ave,, 
New York, NY 1DD17, If the applicant plans to conduct research In the 
People's Republic of China, It Is recommended that he or she also apply to 
the Committee on Scholarly Communications with the People's Republic of 
China, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 2041B. 

The Division of Advanced Training and Research makes the Initial selection 
and recommendation of award recipients with the advice of a panel of special¬ 
ists In foreign language, area studies, and world affairs, and comments by 
U.S. embassies and binational commissions In the proposed countries of 
research. The selections are subject to review and final approval by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(2) Foreign Curriculum Consultants: 

The Office of Postsecondary Education publicizes details and grant avail¬ 
abilities and receives proposals from American educational Institutions. 
Assisted by a panel of experts from the academic community, the Office of 
postsecondary Education makes preliminary recommendations to the Secretary. 
All recommended, proposals are reviewed and approved by the presldentlally 
appointed Board of Foreign Scholarships. Proposals approved at this stage 
are forwarded to appropriate IJ.S. diplomatic missions abroad to recruit 
candidates. The Board of Foreign Scholarships reviews and approves the 
resulting slate of candidates. Host Institutions select the recipient. 
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as published In the Federal Register and subsequent submission are available 
upon request from International Education Programs. The institution or 
organization must give assurance that the Individuals It nominates to 
undertake the projects are appropriately qualified. 

With the advice of a panel of academic consultants and an assessment of 
the feasibility and suitability of each proposal by U.S. embassies and 
binational commissions in the proposed countries of study, the Inter¬ 
national Education Programs evaluates the proposals and makes Initial 
selections and recommendations of grant recipients. The selections are 
subject to review and final approval by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(4) Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad: 

The graduate dean of a college or university or his representative is 
responsible for accepting, screening, and forwarding to the Research Branch, 
Division of Advanced Training and Research, International Education Pro¬ 
grams, Office of Postsecondary Educatlon those Individual applications which 
meet the Institution's technical and academic criteria. Candidates for 
dissertation research fellowships apply directly to the Institutions at 
which they are enrolled In a Ph.n. program, not to the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Institutions request application materials from the Research Branch, Divi¬ 
sion of Advanced Training and Research. Students should address requests 
for application forms to the office of the graduate dean at the graduate 
schools at which they are enrolled In a Ph.D. program. 

The candidate must present a feasible research project. 

The Research Branch, Division of Advanced Training and Research, Office of 
Postsecondary Education makes Initial selections and recommendations of 
award recipients with the advice of a panel of specialists in foreign 
language and area studies and comments by u.S. embassies and binational 
commissions In the proposed countries of research. Selections are subject 
to review and final approval by the Roard of Foreign Scholarships. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 

(1) Faculty Research Abroad: 

Project grants are for three to twelve months. 

Foreign Curriculum Consultants 

ih of assistance Is eight to ten months. Payments are made to host 
Itutlons at the beginning of the fall term. 




(4) Ooctoral Olssertatlon Research Aborad: 

Awards are made for at least six but not more than twelve months. 


Obligations of Grant Recipients 

Award recipients must file terminal reports. Ooctoral Olssertatlon Research 
Abroad grantees must also file Interim reports. Fiscal records of Institu¬ 
tions are subject to audit at any time within five years after close of 
the fiscal year in which expenditures are made or until the resolution of 
any outstanding audit questions. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The goal and objectives for FY 1983 were to award project grants and fellow¬ 
ships within the prescribed schedule. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

(1) Following a national competition Including domestic peer review and 
overseas host country approval, awards were made to Institutions for 
individual Faculty Research Fellowships. 

(2) Seventeen applications, representing 15 states and Puerto Rico, for 
the Foreign Curriculum Consultants program were received. All applications 
were reviewed by a panel of external academic experts, by ED staff, and 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(3) Seventy-two applications were received from 29 states for Group Pro¬ 
jects Abroad. All applications were reviewed by a panel of experts, ED 
staff and by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

(4) Following a national competition for Ooctoral Dissertation Research 
Abroad Fellowships, Including domestic peer review and overseas host country 
approval, awards were made for Individual research fellowships. 



specializing in uncommonly cauynt moaern Tureiyn idiiyudyes ana area scuuies 
and teaching at Institutions of higher education In the United States to 
conduct research overseas for the purpose of Improving their skills and 
developing curricula. 

The Foreign Curriculum Consultants program enables eligible U.S. Insti¬ 
tutions to bring specialists from other countries to the United States for 
an academic year to assist In planning and developing curricula In modern 
foreign languages and area studies. 

The Group Projects Abroad Program provides grants to U.S. educational 
Institutions and organizations for training, research, advanced foreign 
language training, curriculum development, and preparation or acquisition 
of instructional materials In international and Intercultural studies by 
groups of Individuals engaged In a common endeavor. Special Bi-lateral 
Projects provide U.S. educators with short-term training seminars abroad 
on foreign languages and world area studies with a view toward sharing 
this experience with students, colleagues and others after returning to 
the united States; to support bi-lateral education projects between the 
U.S. and countries abroad between USEO and selected foreign Ministries of 
Education. 

The Ooctoral Dissertation Research Abroad Program provides opportunities 
for graduate students who plan to teach at institutions of higher education 
in the United States to conduct research overseas on approved Ph.D. disser¬ 
tation topics in non-Western language and area studies. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No recent studies completed. 


Program Scope : The following awards were made in FY 1983: 

o Faculty Research Abroad: 35 fellowships were awarded at 31 Institutions 
for a total amount of $747,608. 

o Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad: 113 fellowships were awarded 
to 30 Institutions for a total amount of tl ,899*371 . 

o Group Projects Abroad: Thirty-two projects totaling $2,147,213 were 
supported in fiscal year 1983. Twenty-five proposals utilized U.S. 
dollars in the amount of $1,718,103. Seven projects were supported 
under the U.S.-owned foreign currency category totaling $429,110. 



o Special Bi-lateral Projects: Eight projects were supported for a 
of $660,000 In Italy, Israel, Korea, China, Brazil, Liberia, Indl 
Pakistan. 

0. plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

o No funds were requested for this program. This action reflecte 
Admlnl strati on' s effort to curtail Federal expenditures and encc 
Individuals, Institutions, businesses, and other organizations to 
vide a greater share of support for International education and fc 
language studies. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Section C Above : 

o Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, u.S. Oepar 
of Education, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

See Program Effectiveness (II.C) in Language Training and Area Stt 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No studies of this program are being conducted or planned. 

Contacts for Further Information 


Program operations: Kenneth D. Whitehead (202) 245-9691 
Program studies: Robert H. Berls (202) 245-7BB4 
Notes 


1. Indefinite, does not have specific money authorization. 




No funds were requested for this program since these activities are now 
well-established In the funded Institutions. (II-D) 


. PROGRAM PROFILE 


aql si at 1 on: Higher Education Act of 1965. as amended. Title VI, 20 U.S.C. 

rfn 


jndlng Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$75,000 

1980 

75,000 

1981 

57,750 

1982 

30,600 

1983 

30,600 


000 

$17,000,000 

000 

17,000,000 

000 

19,800,000 

000 

19,200,000 

000 

21,000,000 


impose : 

idergraduate International Studies and Foreign Languages Programs: To 
1) assist institutions of higher education to plan, develop, and carry 
jt a comprehensive program to strengthen and Improve undergraduate in¬ 
duction In international studies and foreign language, and (2) assist 
ssociatlons and organizations to develop projects that will make an 
specially significant contribution to strengthening and Improving under- 
raduate instruction In International studies and foreign languages. 

jtlonal Resource Centers: To promote Instruction In those modern foreign 
anguages and area and International studies critical to national needs by 
jpporting the establishment, strengthening and operation of such programs 
t colleges and universities, 

Drelgn Language and Area Studies Fellowships: To meet the needs of the 
t 1 ted States for experts In modern foreign languages, area studies, and 
arid affairs by supporting fellowships for advanced study at institutions 
Dr higher education. 

iternatlonal and Studies Research: To improve foreign language and area 
tudles training through support of research and studies, experimentation, 
nd development of specialized instructional materials. 


Centers: Accredited American colleges and universities. 


Fellowships; Accredited institutions of higher education offering com¬ 
prehensive graduate language and area and International studies are eligible 
to apply for award quotas. 

Research; Institutions of higher education; qualified individual re¬ 
searchers; State educational agencies; public school systems; other educa¬ 
tional and professional organizations. 

Applicant Requirements : 

Programs: When funds are available for the support of new programs, 
announcements are Issued in the Federal Register. Application forms and 
guidelines for submission of proposals are available from the International 
Studies and Foreign Language Program, International Programs, Office of 
Postsecondary Education. 

Institutions must provide evidence of existing resources and institutional 
commitment to language and area and international studies through a curri¬ 
culum that provides instruction dealing with a particular world area and 
its languages, with comparative world area studies, or with the internation¬ 
al aspects of professional or other fields of study. 

Centers and Fellowships: Eligible institutions submit proposals for the 
funding of centers only, fellowships only, or both when the announcement 
of a new competition is issued in the Federal Register. Application forms 
and guide! ines for the submission of proposals are available from the 
Centers and Fellowships Branch. This program is subject to the provisions 
of 0MB Circular No. A-110. Higher education institutions currently receiv¬ 
ing funds for a two or three year phased program support may submit annual 
proposals for the continuation of such support. New students seeking 
fellowships may apply to the institutions annually. 

Research; Formal applications are prepared in response to announcements 
of program requirements and closing dates In the Federal Register. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : 

Programs and Centers: Grants are awarded for 12 month periods, subject to 
renewals of 1 or 2 years, payments are made as stipulated in the grant. 

Fellowships: Academic year payments are made by the institution during 
the term of the fellowship. If summer fellowships are Issued, they will 
be for a summer session in which the equivalent of an academic year's 
foreign language study Is completed. 



rtttbedrui: project is generally no longer than 18 months. The duration 

of the project Is determined during the negotiation process. When addi¬ 
tional time Is required to complete a project, conducted under a contract, 
continuation of support may be negotiated, subject to examination of 
accomplished work and availability of funds, projects conducted under 
a grant may be phased, with the phases following the first phase subject 
to renewal on a noncompetitive basis. Renewals of grants, which were not 
included In the original negotiations, will be considered In competition 
with all other new applications. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : 

Program and Centers: All programs must provide final reports upon com¬ 
pletion of the grant. Financial reports are also required. All records 
supporting claims under grant or relating to the accountability for awarded 
funds must be available upon request for five years. 

Fellowships: All records bearing on the receipt and expenditure of funds 
under the program must be available for Inspection by the Department (1) 
for 3 years after the fiscal year In which grant funds are spent, (2) until 
audit or for five years after the grant, or (3) until resolution of any 
audit questions. 

Research: A final report or subject data as established through negoti¬ 
ation is required along with Interim progress reports and financial reports. 
All fiscal records will be subject to audit by the Department at any time 
within 3 years after expiration of the contract or grant. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 
To continue the programs' purposes: 

National Resource Centers : The National Resource Centers Program provides 
general assistance for nationally recognized centers of excellence in 
modern foreign languages and International studies in order to maintain 
and extend U.S. capability to train and sustain specialists and foster 
research in modern foreign languages and international studies. 

FLAS Fellowships: The Foreign Language and Area Studies Fellowships Program 
provides Incentive awards to meritorious students undergoing advanced 
training in modern foreign languages and related area studies. The fellow¬ 
ships are awarded through approved Institutions with nationally recognized 
programs of excellence. 



o projects tnat are lrntiateu oy iront line service ueuvery inst 1 tut ions, 
such as institutions of higher education. Applications from organiza¬ 
tions and associations are funded only for projects which make an 
especially significant contribution to strengthening and Improving 
undergraduate instruction in international studies and foreign languages; 

o Projects that are locally developed, have strong institutional and 
community support, and use Federal dollars in partnership with insti¬ 
tutional and private sector funding; 

o Projects that strengthen the acquisition of basic and higher level 
skills in modern foreign languages, and in disciplines such as the 
history, anthropology, economics, and the geography of the areas where 
such foreign languages are spoken; 

o Projects that strengthen the acquisition of knowledge and skills in 
professional fields with an International component, such as agricul¬ 
ture, business, education, law, and journalism, or that develop skills 
for the analysis of critical Issues such as economic development, 
technology utilization, national security, or International trade; 

o Projects that utilize computers to Implement more effective means of 

teaching modern foreign languages, and for the collection and analysis 
of information about critical international Issues; 

o "Seed" projects that Include specific plans and supporting evidence 

that shows the projects would continue without Federal assistance 
when the grant terminates. 

Business and International Education : Objectives are to: 

o Promote innovation and Improvement in international education curricula 
to serve the needs of the business community; 

o Increase international skills of the business community; and 

o Oevelop linkages between institutions of higher education and the 

business community Involved in international economic activities. 

International Research and Studies Program : The goal of this program is to 
support research designed to Improve ancf strengthen the status of foreign 
languages, area studies, and other related Instruction In the American 
educational system. To help accomplish this objective, priority Is given 
to applications proposing to conduct research In the following areas: 

o The use of computers In Improving foreign language Instruction; 
o Foreign language acquisition; 

o Improving teaching methodologies for foreign language instruction; 
o Foreign language proficiency testing; and 

o Instructional materials development for uncommonly taught languages. 





national xesource centers : ninety-one centers were runoeo, /y or tnem 
comprehensive graduate and undergraduate and 13 of them undergraduate. 
The average unit cost for comprehensive centers was $122,000 and for under¬ 
graduate centers $78,000. The total centers budget of $10,600,000 was 
awarded. (Table 1) 

FLAS Fellowships : The national competition for fellowships yielded 117 
Institutional awards representing the equivalent of about 700 academic 
year fellowships (some of the funds were used for summer awards for ad¬ 
vanced Intensive language training.) Because the Federal grant was not 
always exactly divisible by an institution's average unit cost (there are 
varying tuition rates on most campuses) there were many cases where non- 
Federal funds were added to round out the next whole fellowship. Thus, 
the total number of fellowship generated amounted to approximately 750 or 
about 50 more than Federal funds support. The total fellowship budget was 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

Combined Grants : 8ecause some grants combined centers and fellowship awards 
and some grants represented only centers or only fellowships, a total of 
123 grants was Issued. These grants were made to 47 Institutions, 27 of 
them public and 20 private. 

Undergraduate International Studies and Foreign Language Programs : Of the 
54 projects funded in FY 1983, six were of particular Interest because 
they focused on a new area -- international business and the acquisition 
of foreign language skills for technical and professional use. 

Business and International Education Program ; This program was funded for 
the first time In FY 1983 with 22 grants awarded for an average grant of 
$45,000. The grantees comprised eleven universities, six four-year colleges 
and seven two-year colleges. All the grantees have linkage agreements 
with the business community Involved In export related trade or Internation¬ 
al economic activities. 

International Research and Studies Program : This program made 20 awards 
averaging $46,000 in FY 1983 arid”"concentrated Its grants on projects con¬ 
ducting research on the Improvement of foreign language Instruction. 



rur fiscal Tears ana lytfj 
By Program Areas 


Program Scope : 


1982 198 


NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 


No. of centers 

90 

9 

Avg. cost per center 

$113,045 

$116,48 

Total centers 

$10,174,000 

$10,600,00 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANO AREA STUDIES 

FELLOWSHIPS 

No. of institutions 

113 

11 

No. of fellowships 

800 

70 

Average cost (academic year) 

$7,406 

$8,57 

Total Fellowships 

$5,925,000 

$6,000,00 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 

No. of awards 

29 

2 

Average cost 

$40,103 

$46,00 

Total Research Program 

$1 ,163,000 

$920,00 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AND 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

No. of awards 

60 

5 

Range of awards 

$40,000- 

$30,00 


80,000 

80.00 

Total International Studies and 

Foreign Language programs 

$1,938,000 

$2,300,00 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS PROGRAM 

No. of awards 


2 

Average cost 


$45,00' 

Total International Business 

-- 

$1,000,00 

TOTAL ALL PROGRAMS 

$19,200,000 

$21,000,00 


Source: E.l. 


The International Business Program made awards, In Its first year of 
operation, to 11 universities, six four-year colleges, and seven two- 
year colleges. All grantees have arranged linkage agreements with the 
business community Involved in export related trade or International 
economic activity. 

Within the undergraduate studies program, six new projects focus on Inter¬ 
national business and the acquisition of foreign language skills for 
technical and professional use. Four new projects concentrate on computer - 
assisted Instruction In foreign languages, or on the Implementlon of 
inter-active TV instructional systems for the teaching of international 
studies and foreign languages. 

C. Costs, 8enef1ts, and Effectiveness 

Program Effectiveness : The Rand Corporation has recently completed a two- 
phased evaluation of the Foreign Language and Area Studies Program. The 
phase one report analyzed program management and identified selected 
activities that maximize program efficiency. The major conclusions of 
this report are (E.2.): 

Centers: The centers have traditionally received the bulk of Title VI 
funds. Most centers, however, have not adapted their training to financial 
and market conditions, but continue to prepare students for research and 
teaching, and frequently emphasize the humanities in their programs. 
Although graduates in the humanities suffer relatively high levels of 
unemployment, centers have not linked their programs to more policy-oriented 
programs or helped students to Identify and prepare for non-academic jobs. 
The result is a gap between center focus and national need, as defined by 
academic, government, and business employers. 

The centers program should make the following changes: 

o adopt a more flexible definition of potential grant recipients; 
o Improve the link between area studies centers and professional 
schools; 

o adopt a broader definition of "outreach" requirements for centers; 
o require that on-site reviews be more thorough; 
o clarify the criteria for review by awards panels; 

o make a greater effort to recruit important scholars from institutions 
that do not apply for the program to be members of review panels. 

Programs: The Foreign Language and Area Studies program has not effectively 
Influenced either the supply or the distribution of specialists. The lack 
of proper incentives has made the Department unsuccessful in encouraging 
language and area studies among students In the professions, and especially 
those In high-demand disciplines such as economics. Moreover, the rigidity 
of professional curricula makes it difficult for students to include 
language and area studies. The Department should take the following actions: 



determine trends in employment ui .uimc -- 

the match between training and employment; . .. nf the D ro- 

establlsh a protected competition for advanced students of tne pro 
fesslons and in high-demand disciplines; 
establish sabbatical awards for mid-career graduates 
Improve skills. 


to maintain and 


Iinriprarariuatfi Curricula: The Department currently funds two-year 
projects to promote tfie development of international studies m undergraduate 
curricula. Forty-two percent of these projects were continued by the 
sponsoring institution after Federal funding ended. This is a much^hlgher 
rate of continuation than for other Federal programs with a similar start¬ 
up" strategy. Projects identified as successful In this program become 
part of the National Diffusion Network or other funds should be set aside 
for dissemination. 


Research: Although the original intent of this program was to provide 
support for the other three program components, it has not done so. The 
research program has been a major source of new teaching materials for 
languages that are not usually taught. It is not widely publicized because 
its funds do not support the publication and dissemination of products 
developed with those funds. The Department should take the following 
actions: 


o fund a dissemination study to determine the demand for research program 
products and the best ways of serving potential users; 
o make "add-on" grants to prepare successful pre-tested materials for 
publication; 

o increase support for materials for area studies and decrease the number 
of language surveys; 

o coordinate the research program with the other Title VI program com¬ 
ponents. 


The program staff began to initiate corrective action on several of these 
recommendations in the 1982 competition for centers and fellowships. 


The just completed second phase of this study analyzed supply and demand 
trends for foreign language and area studies graduates, and assessed the 
relationships between employment and program-supported training (E.3.). 


The principal findings of phase two are: 


o On balance, the FLAS program has played an Important role in a training 
process that has attracted a broad base of competent and highly moti¬ 
vated students. These students spent considerable time In language and 
area studies training and now rate the education they received very 
highly. To the extent that comparisons are possible, FLAS recipients 
are receiving more training than older specialists did, and are more 
competent; but they are seriously concerned about the lack of opportunity 
for language study abroad, and the seeming unres onslveness of the 


has emerged repeatedly: the training of language and area studies 
specialists has remained relatively static, while major changes have 
occurred in employment and skill utilization patterns. 

o The portrait that emerges of the typical FLAS recipient is that of 

a serious student who entered graduate school with some prior exposure 
to international studies and who, while In graduate school, spent 
considerable time in language training and related disciplinary study. 
On average, FLAS recipients obtained more language training than the 
average undergraduate and the vast majority had some firsthand experience 
in another country or region of the world. However, only about half 
had either coursework or first-hand experience In the region In which 
they later specialized; most of them entered graduate school armed with 
the skills required for foreign language study and motivated to Immerse 
themselves in the study of another culture. 

o The FLAS fellowship program has functioned well as a meritocratic 

system that has brought good students from a very wide variety of 
undergraduate institutions to the best universities in the country 

for language and area studies training. Most FLAS recipients between 
1962 and 1979 majored in history or the humanities, with a smaller 
number in the social sciences and even fewer In professional dis¬ 
ciplines. The humanities orientation of the FLAS program is most 
evident among Soviet specialists, half of whom majored in language 

and 1Iterature. 

o FLAS Ph.D.s with academic jobs are currently teaching In over 450 
colleges and universities, and most of them work In institutions that 
are non-selectlve In their undergraduate admissions policies. In this 
very important way, then, the specialist expertise produced with FLAS 
assistance Is now being disseminated broadly to undergraduates In all 
types of Institutions. In addition, the majority of academics, regard¬ 
less of the type of Institution In which they teach, report using their 
language and area studies expertise all or most of the time. 

o The vast majority (over 75 percent) of FLAS Ph.D.s are currently teaching 
In colleges and universltles, but the proportion has steadily decreased 
over cohorts. More than twice as many Ph.D.s In the 1977-79 cohort 
hold nonacademic jobs as do those who earned their doctorates in the 
1967-70 cohort (28.6 percent versus 13.7 percent). Most of those 
(60 percent) in non-academic jobs sought academic employment. The 
average over the cohorts for non-academic employment Is 25 percent 
with the latest cohort reaching about 30 percent. 


o This growing shift from academic to non-academic employment has pro¬ 
found Implications for the extent to which language and area special¬ 
ists are able to use their skills. The one-fourth-of FLAS Ph.fi’s who 
are not employed In postsecondary education work for a variety of 
employers, particularly profit-making organizations. (Only nine percent 
of those with non-academic jobs chose them.) Those in non-academic 
jobs typically do not use their skills -- especially those in profit¬ 
making employment. But those who are employed by the federal government 
typically don't use their skills either: only 1 of 3 on the average 
use their skills, with a high of 1 of 2 for those in the Russian/Slavic 
area to a low of 1 of 6 who are African specialists. 

o For the FLAS fellowship for those recipients who attained the Ph.D., 
unemployment (or holding only a part-time job) has doubled from the 
1967-70 cohort to the 1977-79 cohort. That is, the most recent cohort 
is twice as likely to be unemployed as the earliest cohort in the study. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

No funds were requested for this program. Most of the institutions 
receiving assistance under this program have done so for many years, and 
these activities are now well-established parts of their curricula. The 
Administration believes funding responsibility should be assumed by these 
Institutions. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

1. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Oepartment of 
Education, 1983. 

2. Federal Support for International Studies: The Role of NDEA Title VI . 
Tflnal report for phase one of a two-part study for the U.S. Department 
of Education), Lorraine M. McDonnell and others. Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California, 1981. 

3. Federal Support for Training for Language and Area Specialists : The 
Education and Careers of FLAS Felfow'shlp Recipients . (ffnaT report 
for phase two - of "a two-part study for the OTs. Department of Education), 
Lorraine M. McDonnell and others, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California, 1983. 





DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FLAS PH.D'S (N = 1949) 


Male 

78.1 

Female 

21.9 

Racial/Ethnic Group 

White/Caucasian 

93.1 

Minority Group 

5.7 

Black 

0.9 

Hispanic 

2.2 

Asian 

2.3 

Amer. Indian 

0.3 

No Report 

1.3 

Age in 1982 

Under 35 

7.9 

35-39 

29.3 

40-44 

36.8 

45-49 

15.0 

50-54 

6.8 

55 or over 

3.3 

No report 

0.8 

Median Age (Years) 

40.9 

Ph.fl Year 

1967 

4.6 

196R 

5.5 

1969 

6.3 

1970 

8.4 

1971 

8.0 

1972 

9.4 

1973 

10.0 

1974 

8.5 

1975 

9.1 

1976 

8.7 

1977 

7.1 

1978 

7.7 

1979 

6.6 


Source: Study E.3 cited above 



Male 

59.9 

Female 

40.1 

Racial/Ethnic Group 

White/Caucasian 

92.1 

Minority Group 

5.3 

Black 

1.7 

Hispanic 

0.3 

Aslan 

3.3 

No Report 

2.7 

Age in 1982 

Under 35 

36.1 

35-39 

30.5 

40-44 

20.9 

45-49 

7.3 

50-54 

1.9 

55 or over 

1.3 

No report 

1.3 

Median Age (Years) 

36.2 

MA Cohort 

Pre 1970 

30.9 

1970-1974 

28.3 

1975-1982 

30.5 

No MA 

10.4 


Source: Study E.3 cited above. 

III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No further studies of this program are In progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

program operations: Kenneth D. Whitehead, (202) 245-9691 
Program studies: Robert H. Berls, (202) 245-7884 



(CFDA No. 84.055) 


Highlights : 

o Because the benefits of a Cooperative Education Program have been demon 
strated and such programs are now widely available, the program's ob 
Jectives have been achieved. No funds were requested for FY 1984. (II.0 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Higher Education Act of 1965, Title VIII, Public Law 89-329 
20 U.S.C7T133 - 1133b. 


Funding Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authori zation 

$ 28,000,000 
28,000,000 
35,000,000 
20 , 000,000 
20,000,000 


Appropriation 

$15,000,000 

15,000,000 

23,000,000 

14,400,000 

14,400,000 


Purpose : To provide Federal support for the planning, establishment, ex 
pansion, training of personnel in, or carrying out of cooperative educatlo 
programs In institutions of higher education, for projects demonstratln 
or exploring the feasibility or value of innovative methods of comprehensiv 
institutional cooperative education, or for research into methods of Improv 
ing, developing, or promoting the use of cooperative education programs 1 
Institutions of higher education. (Cooperative education programs ar 
those with alternating or parallel periods of academic study and public o 
private employment related to the student's academic program or professiona 
goals.) 


Eligibility : Accredited institutions of higher education. Other publl 
or private nonprofit agencies and organizations are also eligible fo 
training and research grants. 


Applicant Requirements : Applicants must submit signed statements that the 
have compiled with Federal civil rights legislation including Title VI o 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments o 
1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, and 
where appropriate, that they meet the definition of higher education give 
in Section 1201 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended. 

Quratlon and Phasing of Assistance : The maximum grant an Institution c 
higher education may receive in a single fiscal year for the administrate 

nf nrnnrsmc ic 1^9^ 00 A ('rtncort \ nm inau roreiv/e 19^0.000 lines frh 



a total ot ou muntns it no previous reuerai cooperative tuumtion rroyram 
funds were received by the applicant. Institutions which have received 
single-year section 802 grants in previous years are only eligible to 
apply for single-year grants. Projects supported under section 803 may 
receive multi-year grants for a total of 36 months. 

Obi igatlons of Grant Recipients : Annual fiscal and progress reports must 
be submitted at the termination of the grant period and other information 
must be furnished as requested. Participants are subject to Federal audits. 

Institutions receiving second, third, fourth and fifth year administrative 
grants are required to provide joint funding amounting to 10, 20, 40 and 
70 percent of such costs respectively. They must also spend on cooperative 
education an amount not less than they spent the previous year. 

Institutions of higher education must also assign students to jobs relevant 
to their academic program and provide supervision during the work period. 
Institutions evaluate, with the employer, the student's job performance. 
In most cases, students are regularly enrolled and awarded academic credit 
for the work experience. 

II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

Ourlng FY 1983 the Department's principal objectives with respect to this 
program were as follows: 

o Stimulate institutions to Initiate school-wide cooperative education 
for all students. 

o Stimulate the growth of Inter-departinent cooperative education programs, 
especially for newly participating institutions. 

o Provide training grants to assist faculty members and administrators to 
design and Implement cooperative education programs and to emphasize 
the Improvement of training techniques. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

In Fiscal Year 1983 the following activities were funded. 

o 15 non-comprehensive demonstration grants were funded to bring the 
total to date to 36. 

o Of the 152 newly participating institutions 20 received three to five 
multi-year awards to assure funding over the development period. 

o To assure access across the nation the 11 two and four year training 
grants were awarded with a wide geographical distribution. 



C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Types Of Benefits ; 

Four categories of grants are provided under this program. 

1. Administration grants - projects generally focus on a single department 
or cluster of departments In an institution of higher education. Funds 
are used to develop and carry out cooperative education programs and 
to strengthen and expand linkages with employers (and local high school 
cooperative education programs). 

2. Comprehensive demonstration grants - large grants assist Institutions 
plan and initiate Institution-wide cooperative educational approaches 
to postsecondary programs of study. 

3. Research grants - projects collect, study and disseminate Information 
on cooperative education programs and practices. 

4. Training grants - projects provide Institution program directors and 
faculty and professionals In business with Information on how to 
administer and expand their cooperative education programs. 

program Scope ; In fiscal year 1983, 437 applications were submitted by 
eligible applicants requesting a total of $62*239,481. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1983 Is $14.4 million. 

From the $14.4 million appropriation, grants were awarded to 196 of the 437 
applicants. Of these 196 awards, 170 were administration grants, totaling 
$9,40n,000; 15 were comprehensive demonstration grants, totaling $4,100,000; 
and 11 were training grants, totaling $900,000. Grants totaling $4,915,600, 
were awarded to 74 two-year public and private Institutions of higher 
education; grants, totaling $9,244,400 were awarded to 119 four-year public/ 
private Institutions; and grants, totaling $240,000, were awarded to 3 non¬ 
profit organizations. 

It Is estimated that 175,000 students enrolled in the program. Distribu¬ 
tions to Institutions are provided In more detail in Table 1. Of particular 
Interest are average awards by Institutional type and control. Also of 
interest are the distribution to colleges serving large numbers of Black 
Hispanic Students. 

program Effectiveness ; In 1970, less than 200 Institutions were partlclpat- 
Ing In Cooperative Education. By 1980, well over 1000 schools had such a 
program. Most of the Increase was due to the availability of Federal 
funds, since half of all applicants received awards. However, despite the 
fact that one-third of all postsecondary Institutions have participated In 
the program, only about two percent of all students In the nation have 



FY 198? and FY 1983 


FYl 982 FY 1983 


Applications received: 

437 

437 

§ Grants awarded by 

Institutional type: 

2 year public 

75 

70 

2 year private 

3 

4 

4 year publ1c 

45 

48 

4 year private 

73 

71 

publIc/prlvate organizations 

1 

3 

secondary/vocational schools 

HBCUs 

12 

7 

predominately Hispanic 

4 

2 

predominately Black (not H8CU) 

fi 

4 

predominately Asian 

0 

0 

Federal funds to: 

2 year public 

$4,370,872 

$4,719,400 

2 year private 

123,392 

196,200 

4 year public 

2,919,734 

3,125,100 

4 year private 

6,811 >002 

6,119,300 

public/private organizations 

$175,000 

240,000 

others 

HBCUs 

$1 ,542,458 

$614,000 

predominately Hispanic 

147,392 

89,100 

predominately Black (not HBCU) 

753,269 

536,300 

predominately Asian 

n 

0 

Average award to 

2 year public 

$58,27B 

$67,420 

2 year private 

41,131 

48,050 

4 year public 

64,883 

65,106 

4 year private 

93,301 

86,187 

HBCUs 

$128,538 

$87,729 

predominately Hispanic 

36,848 

44,550 

134,075 

predominately Black (not HBCU) 

125,545 

predominately Aslan 

0 

0 


Total # of participants (students) 

being served: In all co-op 170,000 Est. 175,000 Est. 

or arams 



or tne Nation's posiseconaary institutions naving cooperative eauca- 
programs, and with more widespread recognition of the benefits of 
educational approach, there is no longer a pressing need for Federal 
ragement and stimulation in this area. The concept has been demon- 
ed adequately, as evidenced by the number of participating institutions. 


upporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 

rogram Files - Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department 
'f Education, Washington, D.C. 

iffice of Management and Budget, Justification of Appropriation Esti- 
lates for Committees on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1982, Education, 
olume 1. 

.nnual Evaluation Report for FY 1981, U.S. Department of Education, 
ashington, D.C. 

.ppl ied Management Sciences, "Cooperative Education - A National Assess- 
ient." Silver Spring, Maryland, 1977. 


ther Supporting Data 


RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b): 

udies related to this program are currently in progress. 
cts for Further Information 
am Operations: Morris L. Brown, (202) 245-2146 
am Studies: Sal Corrallo, (202) 245-7B84 


(CFDA No. 84.135) 


High!Ights : 

o Program was transferred to the Agriculture Oepartment after the 
Department of Education completed the FY 83 funding. (II.D) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation : Second Morrill Act of 1890; 7 U.S.C. 322 et seq. and 
Oepartment of Agriculture Appropriations Act of 1907 (Nelson Amendment); 
7 U.S.C. 312 et seq. 

Funding Since 1979 : 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$2,700,000 

$2,700,000 

1980 

2,700,000 

2,800,0001/ 

2,700,000 

1981 

2,800,000 

1982 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

1983 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 


Purpose : To provide Federal support to States and jurisdictions regarded 
as States for the purpose of this legislation, for collegiate-level In¬ 
struction In agriculture and the mechanical arts. In addition, program 
funds may be used to support instruction In the English language and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic sciences. 

The objective of the First Morrill Act of 1862 was to provide public 
lands to any State that would agree to establish an institution In which 
programs in agriculture and the mechanical arts would be available to 
the sons and daughters of working class people. The objective of the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890 was to provide those States having a dual 
school system annual funds for support of land-grant colleges and to 
authorize funds for the establishment of a land-grant college for 
Black persons. Later amendments to the aid to land-grant colleges 
program were designed to maintain and increase the level of Federal 
support In continuing the availability of these educational programs 
for persons whose educational opportunities were limited. 

EligibilIty : States In which land-grant colleges or universities are 
located are eligible for funds. A land-grant college or university is 
an Institution designated by a State legislature for the benefits of 
the First Morrill Act of 1862 or the Second Morrill Act of 1890. 

Ouratlon and Phasing of Assistance : $50,000 annual grant to each State, 
or other jurisdictions wlth^ nTmatchlng requirement. There are currently 
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applied to The purchase, erection, repair, or preservation of bul 
Each land-grant institution is required to provide annually 
Department of Education a report on the expenditure of monies r 
under all land-grant appropriations. 


U. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 


o To process grants quickly so that the program could be trans 

o To transfer program to the Department of Agriculture. 

8. Progress and Accomplishments 

o Grants were awarded within the time schedule. 

o Once program funds were distributed, the program was officially 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture.3/ 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

Program Scope : In FY 1983, $2,800,000 was apportioned among the 56 
and other jurisdictions. Of the 74 land-grant institutions, only 
University in Ithaca, New York, and the Massachusetts Institute o 
nology retain elements of private control. All of the land-grant c 
offer educational programs of more than two years duration. Lan 
institutions now exist in all 50 States, the 01 strict of Columbia, 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa and Micronesia. 

Level of 8enefits : The aid to land-grant colleges and unlversltl 
gram assists 74 land-grant institutions in meeting costs of Inst 
and equipment. The $50,000 annual grants are allotted by formula 
the one or two institutions in each state. The Black colleges 
much less than one half of the $50,000. The average in FY 11 
$12,937. On the other hand, Cornell and Massachusetts Instlt 
Technology receive a full $50,000. (E.l) 

Program Effectiveness : The Mori 11 -Nelson permanent appropriate 
miniscule source of funds for the 74 land-grant colleges and univer 
which include some of the strongest and most prestigious institut 
learning in the country, such as Cornell University, the Massac 
Institute of Technology, and many of the major State univer 




nee these grants form a very small part of the Institutions' recent 
jdgets and the use of land-grant monies Is of a discretionary nature, 
1e current Impact of these funds Is difficult to assess. Nonetheless, 
review of the list of recipient Institutions suggests that the land- 
rant Institutions In this program have provided the bulk of the technical 
<pert1se which has made the U.S. agricultural sector the most technolog- 
:ally advanced and dynamic In the world. 

t Is noteworthy to report that the 16 predominantly Black land-grant 
istltutlons in the South are also eligible for aid under the HEA Title 
(I, Institutional Development Program. 


. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

ie program Is no longer administered by the Department of Education. 
Imlnlstratlve authority was transfered to the Department of Agriculture 
jgtnnlng with the 1983-84 academic yearji/ 


. Supporting Studies and Analysis as Cited In Section C ? 

. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education 


. Other Supporting Qata 


Table 1 

Selected Characteristics of Institutions Funded, 1980 £/ 

Institution Funding 


1 stori cally Black 

Number 

16 

Percent 

22 

Amount 

$ 207,000 

Percent 

7 

•edomlnately Black 

2 

3 

100,000 

4 

1 spanlc 

2 

3 

100,000 

4 

imoa and Micronesia 

2 

3 

100,000 

4 

11 

74 

100 

2,800,000 

100 


Ighteen land-grant Institutions are historically or predominantly Black, 
ley represent 25 percent of the Institutions but only 11 percent of 
ie funding. Sixteen States had to split their $50,000 grant between 
lelr historically 81ack Institution and their other land-grant instltu- 
ion (E.l). 



Contacts for Further Information 


Program Operations: Jane Coulter, (202) 447-7854 
Program Studies: James Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 


Notes: 


1. The Education taiendmeats of 1980 established the Community 
of American Samoa and the College of Micronesia as land grant c 
bringing the number of jurisdictions to 56. 

2. In 1978, administration of the Bankhead-Jones Act was transf 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department of Education, 
1983, administered only the Second Morrill Act, with its 
annual grant to each of 56 states and other jurisdictions. 

The original Act provided public land (in the amount of 30,0 
for each Senator and Representative of a State). The Second 
Act provided for an appropriation of $25,000 for each Stat 
a land-grant institution. The Nelson Anendment of 1907 
these appropriations to $50,000. Puerto Rico was added In 1 
District of Columbia in 1969; Guam and the Virgin Islands 
and American Samoa and Micronesia in 1980. The 8ankhead-J 
of 1935 is another program for land grant colleges and i 
through the Agriculture Department. 

3. The program was transferred in the Agriculture and Food Act 
(Public Law 97-98, Section 1419). The transfer was Intend) 
effective immediately upon passage of this act In 1981, but r 
was taken until 1983. 

4. Totals do not add to 100% since some are Included under more 
category. 



Highlights ; 


(CFDA No. 94.142) 


0 $19 million In new loan commitments were made In FY 1982 and FY 1983 


o No authority for new loan commitments was requested since enrollment Is 
no longer increasing. (II.D) 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Housing Act of 1950, as amended, Title IV; 12 U.S.C 1749 et 
seq. (Pursuant to Sec. 306 of Public Law 96-88, Oepartment of Education 
Organization Act, the College Housing Program was transferred by determ¬ 
ination order of 0MB from HUD to ED on May 4, 1980.) 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


Annual Permanent 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Indefinite 

n 


II 


$1 3,097 ,000 
13,645,000 
0 
0 
0 


$241,000 
212,000 
279,000 
232,000 
40,000 


Purpose : To alleviate severe student and faculty housing shortages through 
construction, acquisition, or rehabilitation; to provide student and faculty 
housing and related facilities; and to reduce fuel consumption or other 
operating costs of existing eligible housing and related facilities. 
Currently, loans are limited to energy conservation, rehabilitation and 
relieving severe localized housing shortages. 


Method of Operation : The College Housing program enables the Secretary of 
Education to make direct Federal loans to higher education Institutions 
and certain other eligible college housing agencies at a three percent 
Interest rate. The funds are provided from U.S. Treasury borrowings and 
through proceeds from the sale of participation certificates, backed by 
pools of existing college housing loans, and marketed through the Government 
National Mortgage Association (GNMA), as trustor. The difference In 
interest owed on participation certificates (approximately 6 percent) and 
the Interest earned on institutional loans (about 3 percent) has been met 
previously by Congressional appropriation. For FY 1984, the difference 
was proposed to be paid from the unobligated balance which comes largely 
from Institutional loan repayments. The Department must pay to GNM4 
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degree, and public or private nonprofit hospitals operating nursim 
or internship and resident programs, public higher educational 
authorities, nonprofit student housing cooperatives, and nonprofit 
tions established solely to provide student or faculty housing are < 

Applicant Requirements: The applicant must be authorized by a < 
body to borrow and provide financial statements for current as 
past years. The institution must provide documentation as to (. 
project costs, need for the project, and estimated cost savings if 
ject intends to reduce fuel consumption. Each institution must 
its own plans, subject to local zoning and building codes. Cor 
for construction contracts is required. 

Evaluation of Applications: Before the loan is approved, the sour 
tfie”pTan is determined by Government inspection and the ability 
institution to pay back the loan must be assured. 

Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Loans may be scheduled for r 
over periods of up to 30 years "(up to 50 years In some circumstanc 
percent interest. There are no matching requlrements. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Certification of final project c 
required prior to cTose-out. periodic reports on the status of 
revenues are required. Audits may be made at the discretion of the 
ment of Education. In addition, copies of the Institution's audits 
clal statements must be submitted. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During Fy 1983, the Department's principal objectives with respec 
College Housing Program were as follows: 


o To provide low interest loans to Institutions of postsecondary e 
for the purchase, construction, or rehabilitation of housing anc 
educational facilities in order to relieve severe housing $hor 
the higher education community. 

o To administer the annual loan competition In an accurate and sour 
and ensure that awards are made on schedule. 


o To continue efforts In the area of credit management Improv 
ensure that sound loans are made and the Federal Interest is pr 


o To support the objectives of the President's Executive Order 
assist Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). 


o To enhance the verification and validation controls of the D 

Pft^lirS that iuintc _ .... ... r 


0 


Awarded $40 million 
struction projects 


In new loan commitments supporting 14 housing con- 
and 5 energy conservation projects in FY 19R2. 


th y 205 \° f ava1 able funds to HBCUs in FY 1982, and anticipate 
exceeding the regulatory 10% minimum set-aside provision to HBCUs again 

HBCUs i 9B M* i P g 82 * C pat6d in Nat1onal Technical Assistance Workshop for 


o Acquired computer support for the ranking of housing applications. 

o Acquired the services of ROFEC (engineering consultants) to review and 
monitor projects to ensure project feasibility and compliance with 
Federal regulations. 


o Streamlined regulations and application material to decrease burden on 
institutions, and yet increase control for verification and validation of 
data regarding applicants' financial status and housing deficiency. 

o Acquired access to government field expense allotments, a legislative 
set-aside, In order to monitor projects through construction period, 
i,e. site visits. 

o Established procedures to ensure the financial soundness of new loans 
utilizing such resources as Federal Reserve Bank delinquency listings, 
financial status reports, and regulatory provisions relating to Insti¬ 
tutional eligibility and loan cancellation. 

o Completed inventory of all closed projects to ensure prompt and proper 
billing by the Federal Reserve Bank, Cancelled inactive loans and 
enforced policy requiring Institutions to begin construction, within 
18 months of loan reservation. 

o Streamlined procedure to insure prompt delivery of notes and bonds to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 


C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 

New Loan Commitments : In FY 1982, a total of $40 million was directed to 
be made available for new loans. This compares with $68 million available 
in FY 1981. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of loan commitments for 1982. These commit¬ 
ments were made from the program's revolving fund, i.e. loan repayments and 
other Income and required no appropriation. Nineteen commitments were 
made In 19B2. Three-quarters of the funds were for construction while 25 
percent was used for energy conservation projects. This distribution was 
similar to 19B1. 




1982 


l! 


Housing Construction 


Number of loan commitments 

14 


Amount of commitments 

$30,043,000 

$29,9' 

Average loan commitment 

$ 2,145,929 

$ 2,31 

Energy Conservation projects 

Number of loan commitments 

5 


Amount of commitment 

$ 9,957,000 

$10,0: 

Average loan commitment 

$ 1 ,991 ,400 

$ 6i 

Total number of commitments 

19 


Total amount of commitments 

$40,000,000 

$40,0i 


Indirect or Off-budget Costs : The Federal Government must absorb 
cfl ff ere nee be twee nthe Tpp rox 1 ma tel y three percent Interest paid by 
tions and the prevailing interest rate for Treasury borrowing. Ti 
most of the program's cost Is off-budget and does not appear i 
College Housing Loans account. Off budget cost for this progri 
1982 approximated $225 million. 

Assessment of Needs ; The condition of rapidly expanding enrol Imef 
formerly created a national need for this program no longer exi 
there Is no longer the need for a Federal role in this area. 

A recent Education Department study of college housing showed whli 
tutlons provided housing and to what extent (see Table 2). Ne 
universities (99 percent) provide some housing. Eighty-seven pe 
the 4-year colleges provide for some housing but only 36 percen 
2-year colleges provide housing. More students at private coll 
percent of their students) are living in college housing than a 
colleges (32 percent of their students). 

The occupancy rate is between 95 and 101 percent of the designed i 
This high demand may show a need for more housing or that Inst 
housing Is a better bargain than non-lnstltutional alternatives, 
only 1 percent of the students are living In substandard housing 
only limited renovation Is needed at existing college-owned fa 


Table 2 

Students Housed at Institutions 
With Residential Facilities, Fall 19ai 


Type of Institution 

Public 
Universities 
Four-Year Colleges 
Two-Year Col leges 

Private 
Universities 
Four-Year Colleger 
Two-Year Colleges 

Source: El 


Servicing of Existing Commitments : Amortization of the final issues of 
participation certificates marketed to the public In 1967-68 must be com¬ 
pleted in FY 1987-88. The Department of Education must pay to GNMA approxi¬ 
mately $451.5 million by that time. It Is necessary that loan repayments 
be used largely for this purpose, rather than for making new loan commitment 

In 1984, the major portion of loan repayments and other income will be 
used to pay program operating expenses. These expenses include: 

o $72,000,000 for Interest expenses on borrowed Treasury funds used 
to make loans In prior years which was $67,613,000 in 1983 

o $28,138,000 for interest expenses on participation certificates was 
the same as 1983. 

o $76,000,000 for principal payments to the GNMA participation sales 
fund. These funds will be used to amortize the outstanding debt on 
participation certificates which will be redeemed in 1987-88. This 
payment was $47,491,000 in 1983. 

o $1,445,000 for loan servicing and management expenses of the Federal 
Reserve and maintenance of properties we have repossessed. This cost 
was $807,000 in 1983. 


All 

Number of 

Number of 

As a P 

Institutions 

Students 

of Ful 

istltutions 

With Housing 

Housed (000s) 

En rol 

112 

110 

626 

3 

420 

341 

546 

3 . 

900 

206 

82 

2 ‘ 

74 

73 

234 

4 ; 

1285 

1139 

722 

5! 

246 

205 

77 

5' 


2. U.S. Department of Education, Program Files, Office 
Education, FY 1982, 


F. Other Supporting Oata 


None 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No further studies related to this program are currentl 
progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Charles Griffith, (202) 245-3253 

Program studies: James P. Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 


Highlights ; 

o $24,500,000 was requested in the President's budget for FY 1984 to pay 
Interest subsidies on the remaining loans. 


I. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation ; Title VII, Part C, Section 734 of the Higher Education Act, 
as amended; 20 U.S.C. U32d-3. 

Funding Since 1979; 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

indefinite 

29,000,000 

1980 

Indefinite 

29,000,000 

1981 

Indefinite 

26,000,000 

1982 

Indefinite 

25,500,000 

1983 

Indeflnlte 

25,000,000 


Purpose ; To reduce the cost of borrowing from non-Federal sources for 
the construction, reconstruction, and renovation of needed academic 
facilities, a program of annual Interest subsidy grants to institutions 
of higher education Is supported. 

Eligibility : Higher education institutions or higher education building 
agencies are eligible. 

Applicant Requirements ; The applicant must finance at least 10 percent 
of the project Through non-Federal sources, must be unable to secure as 
favorable a loan from other sources, and must undertake the project In 
an economical manner. 

Duration and phasing of Assistance : The Federal Government Is obligated 
to pay tbe annual subsidy over the entire length of the loan with a 
maximum forty year loan repayment term. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients ; The facility cannot be used for re¬ 
ligious worship or sectarian activity or for a school or department of 
divinity. 



The current objectives are to meet tne federal commitment on tne bzs 
remaining commerlcal loans for construction projects approved prior to 
Fy 1974 and to make no new commitments to subsidize additional loans* 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

Funds appropriated In FY 1983 were equal to the Federal commitment for 
that period. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Program Scope: The program appropriations represent the difference be¬ 
tween the commerical rate on an loan and an Interest rate of 3 percent. 
Currently, 626 of these grants are In active pay status, 38 projects have 
been paid In full, and 30 had been terminated. 

program Effectiveness : From the program's Inception In FY 1970, 711 
grants have been approved, subsidizing a $41.43 billion loan volume. 
The Federal subsidy has exceeded $1.4 billion over this period. 

According to a study of facilities needs, the large volume of academic 
facilities construction supported by this program assisted in meeting 
the current and expected national demand for plant facilities. (E♦2) 

0. plans for program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation 

To meet the Federal commitment to pay interest subsidies on the remaining 
commercial loans for construction projects approved prior to fiscal year 
1974, appropriations as needed will be requested. This will support 
subsidies against the remaining loan volume of $1.1 billion. No new 
awards will be made. Appropriations, and appropriation requests in 
future years will decrease gradually as the loans subject to Interest 
subsidies are retired. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited Above 

1. program files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education 

2. The Demand for Facilities In the Postsecondary Sector, 1975 to 1990 , 
Joseph FroomkVn^lnc., Washington, D.C. August l5, T97i. 









III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 


No studies are planned or In progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program Operations: Charles Griffith, (202) 245-3235 

Program Studies: James Maxwell, (202) 245-7884 



Highlights 


o New funds are expected to pay only for insufficiencies on partici¬ 
pation sale certificates and interest deficiencies on earlier Depart¬ 
ment of Treasury borrowings. (II.D) 

I, PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Title VII, Part C, of the Higher Education Act, of 1965 as 
amended, - 2tf U.S.C. 1l32d; and Participation Sales Act of 1966. 


Funding Since 1979 : 
Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$200,000,000 

200 , 000,000 

80,000,000 

80,000,000 

80,000,000 


Appropriation! / 

$ 2,204,000 
2,189,000 
1 ,656,000 
11,096,00Qi/ 
20,143,000 


Purpose : To assist higher education Institutions in obtaining adequate 
academic facilities, the Secretary Is authorized to make or insure loans 
for the construction, reconstruction, or renovation of academic facil¬ 
ities. 


Eligibility : Institutions of higher education and higher education 
building agencies (i.e., State agencies empowered by the State to 
Issue tax-exempt bonds on behalf of private institutions of higher 
education) are eligible for loans. 

Applicant Requirements : Loans are awarded pursuant to the following 
stipulations: (1) that not less than 20 percent of the development cost 
of the facility be financed from non-Federal sources (this requirement 
maybe waived for schools qualified as developing institutions under 
HEA Title III), (2) that the applicant has been unable to secure the 
amount of such loan from other sources upon terms and conditions 
equally as favorable as the terms and conditions applicable to loans 
under this program, (3) that construction will be undertaken in an 
economical manner, (4) that, in the case of a project to construct an 
Infirmary or other facility designed to provide primarily for outpatient 
care of students and institutional personnel, no financial assistance 
be provided for such projects under Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, 
(5) that the loan be repaid within fifty years, and (6) that the ap¬ 
plicant pay an interest rate of three or four percent. 



is required to make interest payments on participation certlflcat 
on Treasury borrowing that exceed repayments from low Interest k 
institutions. 

Types of Benefits Provided : Loans for Construction, Reconstructlc 
Renovation of Academic - Facilities Is one of four programs desig 
help institutions of higher education meet a national need for a< 
facilities. The benefits provided to Institutions of higher edi 
by this program is the reduction of their financial burden by 
available loans for academic facilities with low rates of Int 

Duration and phasing of Assistance : The law allows for a repayment 
of 5D years but loans are normally made for 3D years. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients : Make repayments on a timely 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 
A. Goals and Objectives 


To collect on defaulted loans and to Improve debt collection ef 
a credit management improvement plan, Including dollar target 
initiatives for the collection of defaulted loans and delinquem 
payments, was developed and implemented during 1982. 


B, Progress and Accomplishments 

A collection program was undertaken and, without affecting the < 
of the institutions concerned to continue services in postse( 
education, $27.2 million was collected. A total of $1.2 mllll 
“ from institutions in default during 1982, more than the 

collection goal for such institutions, 

C* Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness : 

-Program Scope: In the last IB years, approximately $640 mlllii 

’.’S'" r s? u s?i 


Costs : Since this program began In 1965, Congress has appropriated more 
than $5B0 million to support loans to institutions with an additional $200 
million provided through the sale of participation certificates to the 
public in 1967 and 1968. 

Needs Related to Removal of Physical Barriers : There have not been any 
comprehensive studies conducted with regard to the overall reconstruction 
and renovation needs in higher education facilities. However, a special 
survey was conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
In 1979 to assess the costs at colleges and universities of removing 
architectural barriers to the handicapped In compliance with Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The surveys indicated that Institutions 
were moving ahead to comply with Section 504 without Federal assistance. 
It was also determined that the capital costs required for removal of 
architectural barriers at most institutions were small relative to total 
college budgets. Over a three-year period ending in dune 1980 (deadline 
for compliance with Section 504), the estimated cost of removing archi¬ 
tectural barriers represented about three percent of total capital outlays, 
and only one third of one percent of the total revenues of all the college 
and universities during this period, (E.2.) 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation ; 

No new construction loans are planned. Prior to 1982, the unobligated 
balance of the loan account was sufficient to cover deficits in the 
program's annual operating expenses. In 1982, however, the unobligated 
balance of the fund was depleted due to new loan activity. Appropriations 
are now required annually to fund operating deficits. 

E, Supporting Studies and Analysis Cited In Sections C and F : 

1. The Demand for Facilities in the Postsecondary Sector, 1975 to 1990, 
Joseph Froomkln, Inc,, Washington, D.C. August 15, 1974 

2. The Impact of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 on American 
Colleges and Universities, Final Report, NCES, May 1979, 

3. Program Files, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 

None 


III. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

No additional studies are planned for this program. 



Notes: 


1. Excludes a permanent indefinite appropriation under "Payment of I 
clpatlon Sales Insufficiencies" In the Independent Offices Appro] 
Act, 1967. 

2. Includes supplemental appropriation of $9,746,000. 



OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 




TERRITORIAL TEACHER TRAINING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM -- 
PROJECT GRANTS TO TERRITORIAL JURISDICTIONS fCFDA No. 84.124) 


1. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : P.L, 
Amendments of 1978, 


95-561; Title XV, Part C, Section 1525 of the Education 
(Expires September 30, 1984) 


Funding : 


Fiscal fear 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 


Authorization 

$2,000,000 

$2,000,000 

$2,000,000 

$2,000,000 

$ 2 , 000,000 

$2,000,000 


Appropriation 


$2,000,000 
$1,B00,D00 
$ 960,000 
$ 960,000 
$1,000,000 


Purpose : To provide assistance for the training of teachers in schools in 
Guam, American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 


Eligibility : The State education agency (SEA) of each territory is eligible 
to apply for a grant. 


Restrictions : Activities must be directed at teachers who work with stu- 
dents in grades K-12 in public and non-profit private schools. All activi¬ 
ties must be directly related to teaching and must be carried out within 
the territory. Allowable activities include, but are not limited to, 
inservice teacher training In basic skills development or specific subject 
areas, curriculum development, use of Instructional materials or equipment, 
classroom management, or training for teachers to achieve full certifica¬ 
tion under the appropriate territorial requirements. 


Duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are for one year. 


Obligations of Grant Recipients ; Performance and financial status reports 
must De^ provided, ~ 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

The purpose of this program has been to make a significant investment In 

■ mniaa/Hnn f ka e L 4 1 1 a A.n.alku a# f aaakaac In tka + o r r 11 rtfl oe 




8. Progress and Accomplishments 


Oyer t;h e four-year life of the program, total grants will amount 
five terrltoriM °? ava ”* bl e e*t1ma t e s of public school teachers 

Of over $UoSo per ( teacher. tMS r6Pr0SentS *" average 1n 


c * Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness 


Igachers Trained: About 1,800 teachers received tralnlna in 
at an average cost of $533 per teacher. reLeivea train1ng 1n 


Costs: The five grants ranged In size from $88,000 to $400,000. 


^ch^skltf^o^capacUles 11 result!ng from*t * 1 J a ? 16 0n 1 m P rove[T " 
by this program. P suiting from training activities si 


°' ~ S f ° r Pr ° qrain Im P'-°v« nt an d RecommendatW f or Lea is i aHn 
Congress has appropriated $1,000,000 for this progam for FV 1904. 

E * Supporting Studies and Analyses : 

There have been no studies of the program. 


F. 

1 . 


Other Supporting Data - 

WSTTS^^ Outlying Areas 


In * M-SPQNSE to GEPA 417(hi . 

No studies of this program are , n progress 


Contacts for Further !nf n -»+ <. n 

Program operations: Haro,die Spriggs. (202) 254 . 6572 

Program studies: dudlth Anderson. ( 202 , 245 . 9401 



I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation : Library Services Act, P.L. 84-597, as amended by the Llbran 
Services and Construction Act, Title I, P.L. 91-600, P.L. 93-380, P.L. 95“ 
123, and P.L. 97-35, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. (Th< 
LSCA expires September 30, 1984) 


Funding Since 1979: 


Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$140,000,000 
$150,000,000 
$150,000,000 
$ 65,000,000 
$ 65,000,000 


Approprlation 

$62,500,000 

$62,500,000 

$62,500,000 

$60,000,000 

$60,000,000 


Purpose : To develop and improve public library service in geographical 
areas and to groups of persons with inadequate service; to provide library 
services for patients and Inmates of state-supported Institutions, phy¬ 
sically handicapped Individuals, disadvantaged persons in low-income areas, 
both urban and rural, and those persons who have limited English-speaking 
ability; to strengthen metropolitan public libraries which function as 
regional or national resource centers; and to strengthen the capacity of 
the State Library Agencies. 


Eligibility : All State Library Agencies in the 50 States, O.C., Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and Guam. 


Applicant Requirements : In order to participate In any Library Services 
and Construction Act (LSCA) Program, each State must have a Basic State 
Plan approved by the Secretary of Education, or his designated official 
(in this case it is the Assistant Secretary, 0ERI), plus a long-range 
plan (3-5 years) on state priorities for meeting the information needs of 
the people in the state. An Annual Program plan must also he submitted. 
To be eligible, the States must match the Federal contribution In proportion 
to their per capita Income as required by program regulations published in 
the Federal Register and also maintain the same level of non-Federal expend- 
Itures as In the second preceding fiscal year. 

duration and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded after the approval 
of the ftaslc State Plan and acceptance of the long-range plan update and 
an Annual Program plan of activities. These awards are based on a combin¬ 
ation of a minimum basic allotment and a formula based on total resident 
population. 


projects are to he included. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives witl 

this program were as follows: 

o Encourage the extension of public library services through 
subgrants to local public libraries for underserved or unse 
and small towns across the nation. 

o Support the increased capability of the State Library Agen 
local public libraries to provide basic public libra 

o Encourage the State Library Agencies to select local publi 
projects which target on innovative library services t 
vantaged, limited English-speaking, State institutions, < 
ically handicapped. 

o Complete processing of all State grant award requests. 


8 . Progress and Accomplishments 

o The overall goal of having public libraries in all geograp 
throughout the country has been to a great extent achieved 
96 percent of the Nation having access to library services 

o 95 percent of the overall support for basic public library 
Is derived from local (B2%) and state (13%) sources. 

o Over 25 percent of the LSCA program funds were used to pro 
services to the disadvantaged, limited English-speaking, S 
tionalized and physically handicapped. 

o Made 54 grant awards throughout the year after approving 5 
State Plan agreements for FY 83 and 84, and reviewing and 
Annual Programs of proposed activities on FY 83 updates 
range plan, and completed Annual Reports. 



Program Scope 


Funds and Special Populations Being Provided Library Services 



(In Thousands) 

LSCA 

Number 

Latest Available Data. FY 81 

Funds 

Served 

1 . 

01 sadvantaged 

$ 6,614 

2,975 

2 . 

Physically Handicapped 

$ 3,579 

763 

3. 

State Institutionalized 

$ 2,739 

833 

4, 

Limited English-speaking 

$ 2,505 

1,990 

5. 

Aged 

$ 557 

758 


TOTALS 


7,319 


During the past 26 years, nearly $1 billion (FY 57 through FY 83, 
$965,173,500) of LSCA Title I funds have been used to provide Increased 
access to public libraries and basic Information services in areas where 
they were nonexistent or were Inadequate. These funds were also used to 
develop and Improve public library services to the special population 
groups cited above. The breakout of these expenditures by major program 
emphasis Is noted below: 


Areas of Program Emphasis 

Latest available data, FY 81 

Percentage of 
LSCA Funds 

1. Areas without services or with In¬ 
adequate services; strengthening 
metropolitan and major urban Hbarles 
as resource centers; strengthening 
state administration. 

74.4% 

2. Oisadvantaged; physically handicapped; 
state institutionalized; limited 
English-speaking; and aged 

25.6% 


Types of Benefits Provided : Project activities are directed toward Improv¬ 
ing access to library services not found In the traditional school system. 
Specific activities In support of these objectives might Include a state¬ 
wide radio reading service for the blind; Engllsh-as-a-second language 
classes; developing coping skills packets (how to get a job, how to use 
public transportation, how to order in a restaurant, etc.) for the mentally 
retarded; deposit book collections at senior citizen centers; or a books- 
by-mail program for rural residents; and literacy programs for functionally 
illiterate adults. 

Program Effectiveness : A comprehensive evaluation of LSCA Title I completed 
In 1981 by Applied Management Science, Inc. (See E.2) produced findings with 



0 LSCA I funds contributed significantly to the establlshmei 
systems of public libraries. This has led to the 1ncre« 
of library services through books-by-mail and bookmob 
Improved the capability of local libraries to respond t 
requests through centralized purchasing and processln* 
materials, Interlibrary loan and delivery systems, and thi 
with computerized bibliographic centers. 

o LSCA I served to help establish the State library's roll 
ting, serving, and planning statewide public library ser 

2. Effects on Public Library Services 

o In 90 percent of the States, LSCA I caused the 1ntroduct1< 
11 c library services Involving new technology, community 
Introduction of audiovisual materials, and providing coni 
tlon for practicing librarians. 

o Ninety-four percent of the nation’s libraries were able t' 
one change In service or the Introduction of a new servli 
of LSCA I. The benefits most often cited were the promotl 
sharing through regional and multi-type library systems, 
staff and book/nonprlnt materials, and blind and physical 
programs. 

o The Evaluation Study concluded that measuring the Impact 
of public library services was "fraught with severe 
The States reported that 65 percent of LSCA I funds were 
regional and local public library levels "to support a 
library services." The Impact of LSCA could only be In- 
among public libraries receiving an LSCA I grant, 25.3 per 
that such funds generated increased local funding. The s 
that It would be "both misleading and Incorrect to attemp 
any direct causal effect of LSCA Title I on the adequ 
libraries." 

3. Effects on Extendlnq and Improvlnq Coveraae of Public Lib 

Service in the U.S. . . H - 2 - 

o Between 1965 and 1978 12.4 percent of all localities w 
llhrarles In the U.S, established some type of public 1 
(e.g., bookmobile or books-by-mall) as a direct resul 

4. Effects on the Access to Public Libraries by Specific firo 

o LSCA I has had a significant Impact on the establishment 
of library services to residents of state supported 
(prisons, mental homes, etc.). 



-w, ,,v.bo rune ,uu!,u to aovetai i appropriately with the Library of 
Congress support of the regional libraries operated under the National 
Library Services for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. On the 
other hand, there was little evidence that LSCA I funds were meeting 
the needs of other handicapping conditions. 

o There was very little evidence that the LSCA I funds had any measurable 
Impact on Increasing the access for those persons Identified as being 
urban or rural disadvantaged — a priority under LSCA I. (In fairness 
to the analysis for limited English-speaking persons, this priority 
was added to LSCA In FY 74. The LSCA 1 Evaluation Study looked at FY 
78 reports, so the long-term trends could not he established.) 

In 1982 an historical overview of LSCA was funded by EO which involved the 
recollections of 13 Individuals associated with the activities surrounding 
the program from Its inception In 1956 to the present. Some analyses of 
program activities also occurs In the 230 page document. 

0. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommended Legislation 

Proposed Simplification Through Deregulation 

During FY 1983 a Notice for Proposed Rulemaking was published for LSCA as 
part of the government-wide effort at simplifying the regulations. The 
rules were rewritten in simpler language and requirements not In the law 
were eliminated. The final rule will follow. 

Reauthorization 


Although a phase-out of the program was proposed, the program has been re¬ 
authorized with an appropriation of $66,000,000 for FY 84. 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above 

1. LSCA Grantee Reports 

2. An Evaluation of Title I of the Library Services and Construction Act , 
Applied Management Sciences* 198K 

F. Other Supporting Data 

1, The Library Services and Construction Act; An Historical Overview from 
the Viewpoint of dajor Participants , by~£<fwarri G. HolfeyTnd Robert~F7 
Schremsen University of North _ Ca’rol1na, 1982. (Scheduled to be pub¬ 
lished In 1983 by JA1 Press, Greeowlch, Connecticut.) 

2 . The Public Library and Federal Policy , by System Development Corpora¬ 
tion , July 1973, published by Greenwood Press, 1974. 


3. Evaluation of LSCA Services to Special Target Groups, by System Oevel- 




4. Basic Issues In the Government Financing of Public LI1 
Government Studies and Systems, May 1973. 

5. Study of Exemplary Public Li bra ry Reading and Reading,t 
for Children, Youth and Adults, by Rarss, Reltzel and A< 

mr. - 

6 . A Study of Public Library Service to the disadvantaged i 

les, Behavior Science Corporation, 1970, " 

7. Overview of LSCA Title I , by System Development Corpora 
by Bowker, 1968. 


HI. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

No further studies related to this program are currentl 


Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert Klassen, (202) 254-9664 

Program studies: Jerry Burns, (202) 245-8844 







I. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Legislation ; Library Services and Construction Act, Title III, P.L. 09-511 
as amended and extended by P.L. 91-600, P.L. 95-123, and P.L. 97-36. (Expire 
September 30, 1984) 

Funding Since 1979 ; 

Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$20,000,000 

$ 5,000,000 

1980 

$20,000,000 

$ 5,000,000 

1981 

$20,000,000 

S12,000,000 

1982 

$15,000,000 

$11,620,000 

1983 

$15,000,000 

$1 1 ,520,000 


Purpose ; To provide grants to the State Library Aqency for the planning, es 
tabusbment, and maintenance of cooperative networks of libraries at the local 
regional or Inter-state level. Such cooperative networks are Intended to pro 
vide for the systematic and effective coordination of the resources of school 
public, academic and special libraries and Information centers In order t 
Improve the library services to the special clientele served hy each type o 
llhrary or center. 

Eligibility ; All State Llhrary Agencies In the 50 states, O.C., Puerto Rico 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacifii 
Islands, and the Northern Mariana Islands. 

Applicant Requirements; Each State must have a Basic State Plan approve' 
by the Secretary of Education, plus a long-range plan (3-5 years) on stati 
priorities for meeting the Information needs of the people In the state. /V 
Annual Program plan must also be suhmltted. 

Award Process ; Grants are awarded after the approval of the Basic State Pla» 
and acceptance of the long range plan update and an Annual Program plan o 
activities. These awards are based on a combination of a minimum basic allot¬ 
ment and a formula based on total resident population. 

Obligations of Grant Recipients ; Financial and program reports are due once < 
year. Evaluations of projects are to be Included, 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 


A. Goals and Objectives 


Ourlng FY 19B3, the Department's principal objectives with respect to thi 
program were as follows: 


les, academic, and special libraries and information centers. 

o Support the Increased capability of the State Library Agencies and ret 
and local libraries to establish and maintain Interlibrary coopei 
activities. 

8 . Progress and Accomplishments 

o Fifty-four grant awards were made throughout the year after approval < 
Basic State Plan agreements for FY 83 and BA, and review and acce; 
of: 84 Amua1 Programs of proposed activities in FY 83, updates ( 
long-range plan, and completed Mnual Reports. 

o Although matching funds are not required, States demonstrated a comml 
ment to Interlibrary cooperative activities through reported expend 
of nearly M3 million In FY 81 or slightly more than a 1:1 match! 
Federal funds. 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 

Program Scope: flaring the last 17 years, nearly $8(1 million has beer 
trihuted to - State, regional and local libraries to develop institutional 
works of libraries Involving bibliographic access, Interllbrary loan 
other resource-sharing programs. These activities have served as donor 
tlons of the cost-saving concepts brought about through available tochooli 
The 1983 appropriation assisted the states In funding about 363 coope 
library projects affecting about 39,700 libraries. 


lputers, TWX, or telephones); delivery systems .. uucks 

i); location tools (published or computer-based lists of library holding 
juter-based information retrieval and information processing systems; , 
costs and fees associated with these activities Including tlie training 
;onne 1. 

)ram Effectiveness : The following summary Is based on findings presen I 
.W evaluation study by Applied Management Sciences, Inc., completed fi 
‘s ago (See E.2). These findings are still relevant to current oporatlor 
ver, the data here do not reflect the impact of the more than doubling 
LSCA III annual appropriation since the evaluation study was conducts 

Effects on the Institutional Patterns of Organization 

In conjunction with LSCA Title I, Title III program funds have brought 
about a greater centralization of public library planning and coordinatt 
at State and regional levels. 

Program funds have been a major driving force behind the development of 
multilibrary cooperation and networking primarily at the Statu level 

Approximately 20 percent of LSCA I funds al so wsre usud by the States to 
partially or completely support multilibrary and networking uctivitlQ' 

Effects on State Support 

LSCA III is credited as having a major influence on State legislatures 
in passing and modifying legislation favoring cooperation and networkim 

Effects on Improving Access to Library Resources 

Access to computer-based information services was greatly enhanced throuyl 
program funding of regional, state, and multi-state cooperative network; 

Access to book and periodical library resources was enhanced through LSCA 
III support of information processing systems linked to b ibl lographlc dal 
ianks. 

It was judged that interlibrary loan and reference source referral servict 
*ere an efficient and proper means of providing access to a wide v<ir1et 
3f library resources and services. However, there was some question as l 
low many individuals actually needed and used those services. 

Die program Influenced nearly 40 percent of the States to make changes In 
egislation favorably affectin g library cooperation and networking. 

Impact on Innovation in Library Services! / 

•xperimental research and demonstration activities accounted for slightly 
ess .han 15 Dercent of LSCA II orolurtc. 


networking. 


D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation 

Proposed Slmpllflcation through Deregulation : During FY 1983 a Notice for Pro« 
posed^ftulemaklng" wai putilistied for lsca as part of the government-wide eWorl 
at simpTffyTngthe regulations (the rules were rewritten In simpler language 
aod requirements not In the law were eliminated.). The final rule will follow. 

£. Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited In Section C Above : 

1. LSCA Grant Reports 

2. A Study of Library Cooperatives, Networks, and Demonstration Projects , Ap- 
pi led Management Sciences completed In March 19/S. 

F. Other Supporting Data : 


None. 


m. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(h) 

No further studies related to this program are currently in progress. 

Contacts for Further Information 

Program operations: Robert Klassen, (202) 254-9664 

Program studies: Art Klrschenbaum, (202) 245-8844 


Notes 


1. In 1982 an historical overview of LSCA was funded by ED which Involved th< 
recollections of 13 Individuals associated with the activities surrounding 
the LSCA program from its Inception to the present (See F.l). Some anaiysi: 
of program activities also occurs In this 230-page documentation. Tht 
report Is cited as: The Library Services and Construction Act: An Histor¬ 
ical Overview from the Viewpoint of Walor Participants . b.y Edward G. "Nolle.) 
ana Robert~T. Schremser. University - "of North Carolina, 1982. (Schedule< 
to be published by JAI press, Greenwich, Connecticut In 1983.) 



1. PROGRAM PROFILE 


Le gislation : Sections 201, 202, and 211 of the Higher Education Act of 
T5o5, Tltfe II-A; Publ ic Law 89-329 as amended, by Section 201 of the Edu¬ 
cation Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-374 and by Section 616 of the 
Omnlhus Budget Reconciliation Act of ig81, Public Law 97-35; U.S.C. 1021, 
1022, and 1029 (expires September 30, 1985). 


Funding Since 1979 ; 

Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Authorlzatio n Appropriatio n 


$ 120 , 000,000 1 / 
120 , 000,000 V 
10 , 000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


$9,975,000 

4,988,000 

2,988,000 

1,920,000 

1,920,000 


Purpose: To assist and encourage Institutions of higher education and other 
eligible Institutions In the acquisition of library materials. Funds may 
also be used for the establishment and maintenance of library networks for 
resource sharing. 


Eligibility: Institutions of higher education and public or private non- 
iroTTnWary Institutions whose primary function Is providing library 
services to Institutions of higher education on a formal cooperative basis. 


AddI 1 cant Requirements: All new applicants mst have eligibilityestab¬ 
lished by the H T y Tsfon of Institutional Eligibility In the Office of Post- 
secondary Education. Applications must assure maintenance of effort or 
provide acceptable requests for waiver of this requirement. 


Ouratton and Phasing of Assistance : Grants are awarded In one fiscal year 
and are to be expended In the following fiscal year. 


Obligations of Grant Recipients: Grant funds must he used^to^ P^hase 
are subject to audits once every two years. 


II. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(a) 

A. Goals and Objectives 

During FY 1983, this program's principal objectives were as 

,nf awards 


8. Progress and Accomplishments 

o 2,141 grants were awarded In FY 1983, averaging $890. 

o Over 80 grantees chose to apply funds to networking activities, 

belonged to local, regional and national networks. Many 
elected to purchase library materials that served as interllbr 
materials, thereby sharing necessary library resources. 

C. Cost, Benefits and Effectiveness 


Institutions Served: Of 2,141 Institutions funded, 1,103 were 
colleges and universities; 986 were 2-year Institutions; 24 com 
and 28 library Institutions. 

Program Scope : Approximately 70 percent of all eligible Instltu 
higher education participate In this program. 

Types of Benefits Provided : The majority of program funds are usee 
plement the library holdings of the Institutions served. The awa 
provide for necessary updates of special collections; and allow for 
chase of new materials for specific technical courses In computer 
engineering, etc. The funds have also been used to pay membership 
"online" networks for resource sharing, training of personnel to 
on-line entry of bibliographic data, and specific equipment esse 
the operation of external resource-sharing network. 

Program Effectiveness : This discretionary program has encouraged 
tIon's to evaluate their holdings and determine which areas need str 
Ing. It has permitted the Introduction of new materials esse 
courses currently offered at the schools. 

D, Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislate 

In the proposed budget for Fiscal Year 1984, the Department proposec 
ation of the College Library Resources Program. The reasons off 
this proposal Included the decreasing size of the average grant 
abseoce of legislation that would allow grants to be awarded on i 
of need. In response to this request, no funds were appropriated 
program for Fiscal Year 1984. 




ontacts for Further Information 


rogram operations: Beth Fine, (202) 254-5090 
rogram studies: Art K1 rschenbaum, (202) 245-8844 

otes 

. Authorlzatlon for HEA, Title A and B. 



ANO LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS OR AGENCIES (CFOA No. 04.016) 


Highlights : 

o Contract awarded for historical study of program (III), 


T. PROGRAM PROFILE 

Legislation: Higher Education Act of 1 RfiS, Title II-8, Public Law 89-329 
as amended by the Education Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-374, sections 
201, 202, 222; 20 ll.S.C. 1021, 1022 and 1032 (expires September .30, 1985). 


Funding Since 1979: 

Fiscal Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1979 

$120,000,0081/ 

$7,000,000 

1980 

12 0,000,000 V 

667,000 

1981 

io.ooo.oooJ/ 

667,000 

1982 

l.POO.OOOJ/ 

640,000 

1983 

1 , 200 , 000 !/ 

640,000 


Purpose : To assist institutions of hiqher education and library organiza¬ 
tions and agencies In training persons in the principles and practices of 
11brarlanshlp and information science, Including new techniques of Infor¬ 
mation transfer and communication technology. 

Eligibility: Institutions of higher education and public or private 
library organizations or agencies providing, or planning to provide, 
library services or programs. 

Applicant Requirements: Eligible institutions submit a project design to 
accomplish' one"or more of the program objectives cited In Section II. In¬ 
dividuals apply directly to the grantee. 

Duration of Assistance: A fellowship or long-term Institute must provide 
at least one academic year, but not more than 12 months, of training. A 
short-term Institute must provide as least one week, but no more than six 
weeks, of training. A traineeship project may not exceed 12 months. Con¬ 
gress mandated In the appropriation language that all assistance for the 
current fiscal year be used to support fellowships. 

Obliga tions of Recipients : Financial status and performance reports are 
required following the conclusion of the contract or grant period. 



me ODjeCtlVe roi rl 1?00 was uu mucajc uppuii.uiiuiss IUI IICI 
underrepresented groups to obtain training and retraining in llbrar 
in particular, training beyond the master's degree level. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

The Department awarded grants to 33 institutions, totaling $640 
support of 75 fellowships for library training. 

The levels of training and the number of awards were: 

-- 56 Masters 

8 Doctorates 
7 Post-masters 
4 Bachelors 

Of the 75 awards, 58 (77%) were to females and 47 (63%) were to min 

The post-master's fellowships were focussed on retraining llbrari 
pecial ly handicapped) to: provide health and rehabilitation Ini 
to the disabled; and to Increase the number of minorities and 
mid- and upper-level library management. 

At the Doctoral level, fellowships were directed to the handlcai 
toward the upward mobility of minorities and women already in the 
sion, but in financial need and in need of advanced credentials to 
for jobs at the higher supervisory, administrative, and leadership 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 


Program Scope : In Fiscal Year 1983, the 33 grants totaling $640, 
vided 75 fel 1 owships for the study of library and information 

Program Effectiveness : Mnual reports from previous years (£.1) 
few or no problems of recipients getting jobs upon completion of 
or advancing to more senior positions following post-master's or 
studies. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislati 


For Fiscal Year 1984, termination of funding was proposed by 
partment, because there is no longer a critical shortage of lib 

E. Supporting Studies and Analyses 


1. Program files which contain narrative and fiscal reports, 
interviews, and professional literature. From 1973 through I 
(71%) of all awards 1,392 were to target minority groups. 


3. Data Collection and Description of HEA Title 11-8 Institutes, b: 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1972. 

4. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistic: 
Library Human Resources: A Study of Supply and Demand . King Research. 
Inc., May, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

None. 


III. RESPONSE TO 6EPA 417(b) 

Because there is no definitive data on the impact of Title II-B, HEA, 
library Career Training, the Department has contracted for a study, Histor- 
1 cal Review of Higher Education Act, Title II-8 Fellowships Program . 

The purpose of this study is to ascertain the accomplishments of the past 
recipients of fellowship awards under HEA II-9, Library Career Training 
program and to determine the effects of the change in legislation enacted 
In 1971. Ancillary purposes are to determine If shortages in graduate 
library school faculties have been reduced, whether or not minorities and 
women have made It to top management In libraries, and whether or not 
minorities have entered the profession. 

St. John's University, Jamaica, New York, was awarded this contract, which 
should be completed by May, 1984, for $20,000. 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Program operation: Frank A. Stevens, (202) 254-5090 

Program effectiveness: Art K1 rschenbaum, (202) 245-8844 


NOTES : 

1. Includes authorization for HEA Title II, Part A (College Library Re 
sources). 

2. Authorization for HEA Title II, Part B, Section 222, 223, 224 




underrepresented groups to obtain training and retraining In 
in particular, training beyond the master's degree level. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments 

The Department awarded grants to 33 institutions, totaling 
support of 75 fellowships for library training. 

The levels of training and the number of awards were: 

-- 56 Masters 
8 Doctorates 
7 Post-masters 
4 Bachelors 

Of the 75 awards, 58 (77%) were to females and 47 (63%) were 

The post-master's fellowships were focussed on retraining 1 
peelaTly handicapped) to: provide health and rehabi 1 itatlc 
to the disabled; and to Increase the number of minorities 
mid- and upper-level library management. 

At the Doctoral level, fellowships were directed to the he 
toward the upward mobility of minorities and women already i 
sion, but in financial need and In need of advanced credentl* 
for jobs at the higher supervisory, administrative, and lead' 

C. Costs, Benefits and Effectiveness 


Program Scope: In Fiscal Year 1983, the 33 grants totaling 
vlded 75 tel lowshlps for the study of library and Informa 

Program Effectiveness: -Annual reports from previous years I 
few or no problems of recipients getting jobs upon completlc 
or advancing to more senior positions following post-master' 
studies. 

D. Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Leg 

For Fiscal Year 1984, termination of funding was propose 1 
partment, because there is no longer a critical shortage ( 

£. Supporting Studies and Analyses 

1. Program files which contain narrative and fiscal repc 
interviews, and professional literature. From 1973 thro 
(71%) of all awards 1,392 were to target minority groups. 



3. Data Collection and Description of HEA Title II-B Institutes, b 
Rutgers, New 8runsw1ck, New Jersey, 1972. 

4. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistic 
Library Human Resources: A Study of Supply and Demand . King Research 
Inc., May, 1983. 

F. Other Supporting Data 

None. 


Ill. RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) 

Because there is no definitive data on the impact of Title II-B, HEA 
Library Career Training, the Department has contracted for a study, Histor 
leal Review of Higher Education Act, Title II-8 Fellowships Program . 

The purpose of this study is to ascertain the accomplishments of the pas 
recipients of fellowship awards under HEA II-B, Library Career Trainln 
program and to determine the effects of the change in legislation enacte' 
In 1971. Ancillary purposes are to determine if shortages In gradual 
library school faculties have been reduced, whether or not minorities ani 
women have made it to top management In libraries, and whether or no 
minorities have entered the profession. 

St. John's University, Jamaica, New York, was awarded this contract, whic 
should be completed by May, 1984, for $20,000. 

Contacts for Further Information : 

Program operation: Frank A. Stevens, (202) 254-5090 

Program effectiveness: Art Kirschenbaum, (202) 245-8844 


NOTES : 

1. Includes authorl zation for HEA Title II, Part A (College Library R 
sources). 

2, Authorization for HEA Title II, Part B, Section 222, 223, 224 





library research and demonstrations - 

niSCRETIONARY GRANTS AND CONTRACTS WITH 

institutions of higher education and other 

ELIGIBLE AGENCIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND ORGANIZATIONS 
(CFDA No. 84.039) 


PROGRAM PROFILE 

slatlon: Sections 201, 202, and 223 of the Higher Education Act of 
Title II-8, Public Law 89-329 as redesignated by Section 111 of 
Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318 and as amended by 
Ion 201 of the Education Amendments of 1980, Public Law 96-374, and 
action 516 of the Omnibus Rudget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Public 
97-35; 20 U.S.C. 1021, 1022, and 1033. (Expires September 30, 19B5) 


ling Since 1979: 
Fiscal Year 

1979 

1980 
19R1 

1982 

1983 


Authorization 

$120,000,000 1 / 
120,000,000 1/ 
10,000,000 J/ 
1,200,000 7/ 
1,200,000 Jj 


Appropriation 

$1,000,000 

333,000 

250,000 

240,000 

240,000 


iose : To make grants to, and contracts with, Institutions of higher 
:ta1on and other public and private agencies, Institutions, and or- 
zatlons for research and/or demonstration projects related to the 
•ovement of libraries, training in 11 brarlanship* and Information 
moiogy, and for the dissemination of information derived from such 
lects. 


llblllty : Institutions of higher education, public and private agen- 
I, institutions, or organizations. 

I leant Requirements : An applicant must demonstrate, In Us appllca- 
r, tVTa't the project meets the requirements of the Act and all appli- 
le regulations, 

itlon and Phasing of Assistance : Grants and contracts are usually 
vied for a twel ve-month peModT with exceptions justified in contracts 
n time to time and may be for up to five years. Extensions may be 
lted at no additional cost to the Government. 

Igatlons of Grant and Contract Recipients : Grant recipients are re- 
retf to submit an annual performance report. Contract recipients 
nit monthly voucher requests for payment, quarterly progress reports, 

.11. . . _ ±_ J _. J. ...fall 


During FY 1983, the Department's principal objectives for th 

were as follows: 

o To monitor the project, "New Directions in Library and I 
Science Education" 

o To plan and initiate a contract to determine the historical 
the fellowship program funded under HEA II- 8 , Library Caree 

o To plan and initiate two contracts on topics suggested in 
and Information Science Research Agenda for the 1980's. Top 
were,~~*Sole of Libraries in treating and Providing Vlewtext 1 
Services"; and "Diffusion of Innovations In Library and I 
Science." 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

o Monitoring activities related to the study, "New Directions 
and Information Science Education" Included attendance at 1 
Advisory Council meetings and receipt of quarterly performanc 
The study is to determine the competencies needed now and 1 
twenty years by the library and Information science p 

o The project, Historical Impact of Higher Education Act II- 
Career Training, was awarded May 6 to St. John's University 
New York, It will ascertain the accomplishments of past 
of fellowship awards Including examination of the foil owl i 
If shortages in graduate library school facilities have bee 
whether or not minorities and women have achieved top 
positions in libraries; and whether or not minorities ha 
the profession. 

o The Diffusion of Innovation In Library and Information Sclen 
will Identify major innovations In library and Informatlt 
developed In the last ten years, trace the development and dl 
of the Innovation, develop a model for planned diffusion, an< 
options needed to develop a diffusion network for library an 
tion science. 

o Competition among ellgibles under the Small 8us1ness Act, 
was held for the study, "The Role of Libraries in Creating anc 
Vlewtext Information Services" to show how the Nation's lib 
using the new technologies to transmit print material --e. 9 . 
cable, telephone, cassettes, discs, etc. 


lost, Benefits, and Effectiveness: 


•am Scope : In FY 1983, program activity Included the following: 

; a result of a contract supported in FY Bl, Cuadra Associates 
•ported on "A Library and Information Science Research Agenda for 
>e 1980's." This report has already had two types of Impact: re- 
archers are using It to direct new research Inquiries, and the 
ipartment used It to guide some of Its FY 83 library research Initia¬ 
tes under HEA Il-B. 

; a result of a contract supported In FY 82, a research project Is 
iderway by King Research Inc. entitled, "New Directions In Library 
id Information Science Education." It addresses the training of 
iture librarians and Information specialists, through the end of this 
•ntu ry. 

ans are underway for a series of regional seminars at which leaders 
i T1 bra rian ship and education will consider how libraries can Imple- 
•nt the recommedatlons of the National Commission on Excellence In 
lucation Report, A Nation at Risk . This Initiative will Include 
annlng and implementation phases in FY 84. 

•am Effectiveness : No data available. 

Mans for Program Improvement and Recommendations for Legislation: 
mds were requested for FY 1984. 

Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C Above : 


)ther Supporting Data: 

RESPONSE TO GEPA 417 (b) 

jrther studies related to this program are currently In progress. 
cts for Further Information : 

•am Operations: Frank Stevens, (202) 254-5090 

ram Effectiveness: Arthur S. K1 rschenbaum, (202) 245-8844 





STRENGTHENING RESEARCH LI8RARY RESOURCES- 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO MAJOR RESEARCH LI8RARIES 
(CFDA No. 84.091) 


IDGRAM PROFILE 


atlon: P.L. 89-329 Title II, Part C t of the Higher Education Act 
iSa$~ amended by Section 201 of the Education Amendments of 1980 
96-374), and P.L. 97-35, 20 U.S.C. 1021. (Expires September 30, 1985.) 

iq Since 1979 : 


Fiscal Year Authorization Appropriation 


1979 

$ 20,000,000 

$ 6,000,000 

1980 

20 ,000,000 

6 ,000,000 

1981 

10 ,000,000 

6 ,000,000 

1982 

6 ,000,000 

5,760,000 

1983 

6 ,000,000 

6 ,000,000 


»e: To promote research and education of high quality throughout 
iTted States by providing financial assistance to (1) help major 
*ch libraries maintain and strengthen their collections; and (2) assist 
in making their holdings available to other libraries and to Individual 
-cbers and scholars outside their primary clientele. 

)111ty : Only major research libraries are eligible. Major research 
rles may be public or private nonprofit Institutions, Including the 
'ces of an Institution of higher education, Independent research 
rles, and State or public libraries. They must demonstrate that they 
:ollect1ons which make a significant contribution to higher education 
esearch, are broadly based, are recognized as having national or 
national significance for scholarly research, are of a unique nature, 
ontain material not widely available which Is In substantial demand 
searchers and scholars not connected with the applicant Institution. 

rla for Awards : Awards are based on the strength of the library's 
fixations as a major research facility, and the quality of the proposed 
ct. Including such factors as evidence of need, cost-effectiveness, and 
tutional commitment. 

f Awards : Grantees may acquire books, materials, staff; maintain, 
, abstract, and distribute materials; or pursue other activities as 
sed In their grant applications. 

latlons of Grant Recipients : Financial and performance reports are due 
y”days afteF the close of the grant period. Financial records are ex- 
id to be maintained for three years after date of the submission of the 


During FY 1983 the Department's continuing objectives for this program 
were to: 

o Increase access to research materials, 

o Preserve unique materials. 

o Assist research libraries In acquiring distinctive, unique and 
special 1 zed material s. 

o Initiate specialized research and development projects. 

o Promote cooperative activity among Institutions. 

o Extend benefits to as many Institutions as possible including 
previously unfunded Institutions. 

B. Progress and Accomplishments : 

o Thirty-three of the thirty-five fiscal year 19B3 grantees chose biblio¬ 
graphic control as the principal area of project activity by adding new 

entries to national data bases, thus making additional research materials 
accessible. 

o Thirteen grantees used Title II-C funds for advanced preservation 
techniques to make rare and unique materials more available. 

o Seven grantees acquired specialized materials and entered the biblio¬ 
graphic records into national data bases, making additional unique 
materials accessible and available to researchers and scholars. 

o Specialized research was initiated and supported in such diverse areas 
as Melanesian studies, the Impact of technology on society, and Industrial 
relations. 

o Four cooperative projects, Involving eighteen Institutions, were funded. 

o Eight new grantees were among the thirty-five primary grantees funded 
In fiscal year 1983; counting Institutions henefltlng under cooperative 
projects, 49 research libraries were supported. 

C. Costs, Benefits, and Effectiveness : 

Program Scope : In fiscal year 1983, 82 applicants requested $1 6,900,000. 
The Fy' 1$83 appropriation of $6,000,000 supported 35 grants involving 49 
separate major research libraries. The grants ranged In size from $35,750 
to $425,000, with an average of $1 71 ,000. All geographic areas of the 
country are represented. Types of institutions receiving grants are as 
follows: 


>sts, Benefits, and Effectiveness: (continued) 


>rar1es at institutions of Higher Education . . . 27 

iependent Research Libraries . 4 

>11 c Libraries.1 

ite Libraries.I 

>eums.. . , 2 

Hot?T:- ft 


" Activities and Associated Benefits : 

>1ementation of national bibliographic network . Through systematic 
jring""?f - b1bh'ographfc data, access to rare materials is facilitated 

1 thousands of hours are saved by eliminating duplicative efforts In 
taloguing and indexing. In FY 1983, 79 percent of the total funds 
jrded were used for bibliographic control ($4,738,545). 

/sleal preservation of rare material s . Poor physical condition limits 
ess ana us?, ?nT"progress1ve deterioration may eventually result in 

2 total loss of rare materials. In FY 1983, thirteen of the thirty-five 
antees used part or all of their Title II-C funds to preserve fragile 
d deteriorating research materials. Thirteen percent of the funds 
arded were spent for this activity ($909,612). 

velopment of specialized collections ♦ Centralized collections of 
re or specialized materials facilitate research. In FY 19R3, $351,813 
nt to support collections of the personal papers of eight modern writers, 
tnese, Japanese, and Persian language materials, and Western European 
w documents. 

Plans for Program Improvement and Recommendation for Legislation ? 
Department's fiscal year 1984 Budget requested no funds for this program. 
Supporting Studies and Analyses Cited in Section C : 


Other Supporting Data : 


RESPONSE TO GEPA 417(b) : 

tudies related to this program are currently in progress, 
acts for Further Information 


iram ftnflMHnn?; Frank (PO 1 








INDEX TO THE ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT 



ill three-digit numbers are chapter references. These rubbers appear 
ipper-riqht band comer of each page of the report. Where only a 
of the chapter relates to the index heading, the number of the page 
.he chapter is given. For example ‘'116-4" refers to the fourth page 
.or 116. 


: Facilities, 624, 626 
lucatton: 

) Education, 113 
Administered Program, 406 
.and-Grant Colleges, 622 
and Qrug Abuse Program, 114 
i Indians, see Indian Education 
Education Program, 117 

iucational Opportunity (Pell) Grants, 601 
il Education: 

Projects, 201 
stration Projects, 20] 
wship Program, 204 
lal Oevelopment Projects, 205 
rt Services Projects, 205 
ing Projects, 204 

tion Program for Refugee Children, 203 
onal Training, 202 
ional Instructor Training, 202 
ional Instructional Materials, 202 
rant (Elementary and Secondary Education), 104 

s and International Education Program (Language Training Area Studies), .620 

d Film Loan Program, (Media Services), 312 
for Independent Living, 323 
ge Grant Program, 614 
ights Training and Advisory Services, 106 
p foundation (Ellender Fellowships), 110 
Housing loans, 523 
Library Resources, 604 
Work-Study, 506 

Work-Study and Cooperative Education, 606, 521 
ctinn. Schools (in federally affected areas), 104 
itive Education Programs, 621 

tnd, Programs for, 305, 30ft, 321 
lent Children, 103 
igation Assistance, 104-6, 106 
le Basis of Sex, 106, 115 
le Basis of National Origin, 106 
le Basis of Race, 106 
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tducation tor, iui , iu/, i iu 
Legal Training for, 517 
Postsecondary Education , 507, 508, 509, 510 
Special Services for, 510 
Vocational Education Programs for, 402 
Dissemination of Exemplary Educational Practices, 119 
Doctoral Dissertation Research Program, (Fulbrigbt-Hays), 519 

Early Education for Handicapped Children, 306 

Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, 101, 102, 104, 107, 
117, 118, 119 

Education for the Disadvantaged, 101 , 103, 107, 110, 402, 507, 508, 509, 

Educational Opportunity Centers, 509 

Educational Television and Technology, 119-4,5 

Elementary and Secondary Education Block Grant, 104 

Ellender Fellowships, 110 

Entitlement Grants to local Educational Agencies and Indian Tribal School 

Faculty Research Abroad (Fulbrigbt-Hays), 519 
Fellowships: for Graduate and Professional Study, 518, 519 
for Bilingual Teachers, 204 
for Indian Students, 112 
for Foreign Language Area Studies, 520 
Film, Captioned, (Media Services), 312 
Follow Through, 107 

Foreign Language and Area Studies, 519, 520 
Fulbright-Hays Programs, 519 

fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), 512 

General Assistance for the Virgin Islands, 105 

Graduate and Professional Study, Fellowships for, 518, 519, 520 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program, 504 

Handicapped Children, Early or Preschool Education for, 302, 303, 306 
Handicapped: 

and Ueaf-81ind, Programs for, 305, 308, 321 

Arts in Education, 117 

Higher Education for, 510 

Media and Films for, 312 

Migrants, 320 

Personnel Training and Recruitment for Education of, 309, 310 

Recreation, 319 

Regional Resource Centers, 304 

Research, Demonstration , 306, 31 1 , 313, 314, 317 , 324 
Services to, 101-3, 301 , 302, 303, 305, 307, 314, 315, 320, 323 
Special Studies, 313 
State Aid Grant Program, 302 

State-Supported School Programs, State Grant Program, 301 
Vocational Rehabilitation for, 315, 316, 318, 322 
High School Equivalenc Program, Mi rant Education, 116 



tlve Education, 521 
y System, 500 

Ing Institutions, 512-6, 514, 516 
Grants, 501,502 
Loans, 505 
Oeaf, 308 

Disadvantaged, 601, 602, 507, 508, 509, 610, 517, 605-2 
Handicapped, 510, 605-2 
Han Students, 112 
irant Students, 116 
:erans, 611 

;at1ona1 Students, 401-6 
,eed Student Loans, 504 
j. College Loans, 523 
sment, 512 

itlonal Aid, 512, 514, 51 5, 522, 523, 524, 525, 604 
16, 517 
»w, 500 

iduate, 618, 519, 520 
l Staff Training, 513 
student Incentive Grants, 503 
nental Grants, 502 
Search, 608 
tudy, 506 

Id, see School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 
e Grants to States for Student Assistance, 503 
nt Living, Centers for, 323 
riucation: 

Indian Education, 113 
ration Projects, 112 

ment Grants to Local Educational Agencies and Indian-Controlled 
ols, 111 

ships for Indian Students, 112 
nel Oevelopment Projects, 112 
ce, Evaluation Centers, 112 

onal Education Program for Indian Tribes and Organizations, 404 
tudents, Services or Aid to, 101-3, 102-6, 111, 112, 113, 116-4, 403-4, 

06-4, 507-5, 508-4, 509-4, 510-7, 51 7-5, 518-6, 520-11 ,12 
ive Book Distribution, 118 

ions of Higher Education, Payments to, 512, 51 4, 515, 522, 523, 524, 525, 604 
Subsidy Grants for Academic Facilities Loans, 524 
rary Cooperation, State Grant Program, 603 

1 onal Education and Business Program (Language Training and Area Studies), 520 

nt Colleges, Aid to, 522 
and Areas Studies, 519, 520 

^-Minority or Limited English-Proflcient, Services or Aid to, 101-3, 102-6, 

, 201, 202, 203, 204, 403-4, 406-3, 507-5, 50B-4, 509-4, 510-7, 517-5, 


College Library Resources, f>04 

Public Library Services, State Grant Programs, 602, 603 

Research and Demonstration, 606 

Strengthening Research library Resources, 607 

Media Services and Captioned Film loan Program, 312 
Migrant Education 
College Assistance Program, 116 
Handicapped, 320 

High School Equivalency Program, 116 
State Formula Grant Program, 102 
Mina Shaughnessy Scholars Program, 512 

Minority Students, Services or Aid to, 101-3, 102-6, 201, 202, 2 
403-4, 501-0, 502-9, 603-7, 504-10, 605-9, 506-10, 507-5, 508- 
510-7, 517-5, 518-6, 520-1 1 ,12, 621-4, 602-3, 605-2 

National Diffusion Network, 119 

Pell Grants Program (formerly BEOGs), 501 

Personnel Training, Recruitment for Education of the Handicapped 
Postsecondary Education (See Higher Education) 

Preschool Education for Handicapped Children, 306 
Professional Study, Fellowships for, 510, 519 
Public Library Services-State Grant Programs, 602, 603 

Reading is Fundamental, 118 

Recruitment and Information (Special Education), 309, 310 
Refugee children, 203 

Rehabilitation, See Vocational Rehabilitation 
Research and Oevelopment: 

Handicapped, 306, 308, 311, 313, 314, 321 
Libraries, 606, 607 
Secretary's D1 scretionary Fund, 119 
Vocational Education, 405 

Secretary's Discretionary Fund, 114, 117, 118, 119 
School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas-Scbool Constructio 
School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas-Maintenance and Op 
Shaughnessy, Mina, Scholars Program (FIPSE), 512 
Special Education, Recruitment and Information, 309, 310 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students, 610 
Strengthening Research Library Resources, 607 
Student Assistance, Postsecondary (See Higher Education) 

Talent Search, 508 
Teacher Training: 

01 lingual Education, 202, 204 
Special Education, 309 

Teachers of Secondary Disadvantaged Students, 110 
Territnr a arhers . 6 1 


irritorial Teacher Training, 601 

•aining and Recruitment, Handicapped Education, 300, 310 

■atning, Librarians, 60S 

•aining, Bilingual Education Projects, 204 

•aining, Rehabilitation Personnel, 316 

‘aining. Special Program Staff, 513 

ward Bound, 507 

•terans' Cost-of-Instruction, 511 

Irgln Islands, General Assistance for, 105 

icatlonal Education: 

Basic Grants to States, 401 
Bilingual, see Bilingual Vocational Programs 
for Consumer and Homemaking Education, 403 
Programs for the Oisadvantaged, 402 
Program for Indian Tribes and Indian Organizations, 404 
Research and Special Projects, 405 
jcattonal Rehabilitation: 

Basic Grants to States, 314 
Centers for Independent Living, 323 
Migratory Farmworkers, 320 
Projects With Industry, 322 
Severely Handicapped, 318 

Mien's Educational Equity, 106, 116 
Drk-Study, College 606, 521 


APPENOIX 


EVALUATION CONTRACTS ACTIVE DURING 


FISCAL YEAR 1983 
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